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THREE SONNETS ON LIFE. 


(THESE sonnets were written in friendly competi- 
tion, it being agreed that another critical friend in 
London should decide which was the best of the 
three. What his decision was our readers must 
guess.— Ed. IND.) 





I. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOTLTON. 





Fair Life, thou dear companion of my days- 
Life with the rose-red lips and shining eyes— 
That led’st me through my Youth’s glad Para- 

dise, 

And stand’st beside me still, in these dull ways 

My older feet must tread, the tangled maze 
Where cares beset me and fresh foes surprise : 
On the keen wind and from the far-off skies 

Is borne a whisper, which my heart dismays, 

That thou and I must part. Beloved so long, 
Wilt thou not stay with me, inconstant Love? 

Nay, then, the cry upon the wind grows strong— 
I must without thee fresh adventure prove ; 

And yet it may be I but do thee wrong, 

And I shall find thee waiting where I rove. 





Il. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





Prisoner I was within a noble hall, 
Ringed round with many gracious images, 
And through it floated strains which might 
apperse 
The soul's sore thirst for music. On each wall 
Fair pictures hung, to hold the eye in thrall— 
High mountains, clothed in cold, immaculate 
peace, 
A light of water between wavering trees, 
Wild seas, wherefrom drowned mariners seemed 
to call: 
A table stood there, heaped with fruit and wine, 
But lo! the fruit turned ashes at my gaze 
And to my taste the gold juice seemed like brine. 
Here must one die, then, with no chance for strife, 
Loathing the impotent beauty of the place : 
Then these words shivered past me: ‘This is 
Life.” 


Ii. 
BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 


We are born with pain ; being born, we wail and 


cry 5 
Childhood thrives best upon a mother’s tears ; 
Youth is a storm of futile hopes and fears ; 
Manhood is marred by passion, utterly ; 
Age, though he hath seen so many follies fly, 
Hath not decreased his store when the grave 
nears : 
Folly and noise fill all our little years, 
Till, as we are born with pain, with pain we die. 


And over us God's dome of azure towers, 

Where suns and systems whirl and keep their 
place, 

And we call Life this piteous broil of ours, 

And stoop to observe, with foolish, earthward 
face, 

While that vast pageant of stupendous powers 
Sweeps on, eternally, through silent space. 
LonDon, ENGLAND. 
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SNOW-BIRDS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The frost is thick upon the pane, 
Such pretty frost, all starry-bright! 
The ground is white, without a stain, 
For it was snowing hard all night. 
It is too deep for me to play, 
Yet there are birds enjoying it ; 
I see them hop and dive and fiit. 
Dear little birds, why did you stay? 


Were you less wise than all the rest, 
Who southward flew so long azo, 

Or did you love each one, his best 
So much you could not leave them so ? 





Did no one tell the easy way 

Which leads to Summer bloom and sun, 
Open to all, forbidden to none? 

Dear little birds, why did you stay? 


Your homes are full of drifted sleet, 
The ice-hung boughs are cold and bare ; 
The woods hold nothing good to eat, 
There is not one red berry there ; 
Yet there you twitter loud and gay, 
As though you knew not care or fear, 
Hopping and flying there and here. 
Dear little birds, why did you stay ? 


My mother says, God is so good, 

He loves each bird, however small, 
And thinks of him and finds him food. 

How strange He can remember all! 
Was it for this that, unafraid, 

You lingered, trusting in his care, 
When all the world was cold and bare ? 

Dear little bird, ['m glad you stayed. 

Newpoat, R. I. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
KORAN. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





A Book was published in India, some years 
ago, on Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
which has become famous throughout the 
Mohammedan world and has just been 
translated into French. It is considered by 
Moslems and by many others to be the 
sharpest attack upon Christianity and the 
ablest defense of Mohammedanism ever 
written. It is called the ‘‘ Jdh-Har-ul- 
Hakk,” or ‘‘ Manifestation of Truth,” and 
was written by Rahmat Ullah Efferdi, of 
Delhi. The attack upon Christianity con- 
tains nothing new and is evidently bor- 
rowed in great part from European sources; 
but the defense of Mohammedanism is in- 
teresting, as presenting all that the most 
learned Mohammedan can say in its behalf. 
He first proves the inspiration of the Koran, 
and I propose to give his argument, without 
comment. 

The Koran came word by word from God, 
and, of course, ceases to be inspired when 
translated. 

Its divine origin is proved by twelve 
arguments: 

1. The eloquence of the Koran is incom- 
parable. 

2. All its parts are equally perfect in 
literary merit. 

8. The Koran contains a number of 
prophecies which have since been fulfilled. 
These are: 

(1.) A prediction as to the conquest of 
Mecca. 

(2.) Of the rapid extension of the power 
of Mohammedanism. 

(3.) Of the overthrow of the Persians by 
the Greeks. 

(4.) Of the misery of the Jews in case 
they resist the prophet. 

(5.) That no book can ever be produced 
to rival the Koran. 

4. The Koran contains historical details, 
especially in regard to the Jews and in re- 
gard to Christ, which could only have been 
made known by revelation. 

5. The Koran revealed the secret projects 
and intentions of the enemies of the 
Prophet. 

6. The Koran revealed facts and prin- 
ciples in regard to God and his government 
which were before unknown. 

7. There are no contradictions in the 
Koran. 

8. The Koran is itself a perpetual mir- 
acle. 

9. No one ever tires of reading the Koran. 





10. He who reads the Koran understands 
at once what it means. 

11. It is easy to commit the Koran to 
memory. 

12. He who reads the Koran is filled 
with veneration and fear. 

After these direct arguments, then follow 
three reflections : 

1. Itis the way of God to give to his 
envoys powers which will be specially 
appreciated in the time and place when 
they are sent. For this reason, eloquence 
was given to the Prophet, as the great proof 
of his mission. 

2. There are several reasons why the 
Koran was revealed in parts and not as a 
whole. 

(1.) The prophet was unlearned, and he 
might have forgotten some parts, if all had 
been revealed at once. 

(2.) He could not have learned it by 
heart, and thus set an example to his follow- 
ers to do the same. 

(8.) If all God’s commands had been re- 
vealed at once, it would have been too great 
a burden upon his followers. 

(4.) The prophet was strengthened and 
comforted by the repeated visits of Gabriel. 

(5.) The Koran was revealed as the cir- 
cumstances required. 

(6.) It would have deprived Gabrie] of 
much honor and gratification if he had come 
only once. 

3. Although the Arabs were idolaters, 
the Koran is full of repeated assertions of 
Monotheism, and of details in regard to the 
last Judgment, etc. 

Objections stated and answered. 

1st.—There is nothing extraordinary inthe 
language of the Koran. If there is, it does 
not prove its divine origin. The most 
false ideas may be clothed in the moat elo- 
quent language. 

Ans:—It is true that some Arabs have 
said that as eloquent a book could be written, 
but they were maniacs. As to foreigners, 
their own languages are so imperfect that 
they are not qualified to judge of this one. 

There are no false ideas in the Koran, 
while the corrupted version of the Bible 
accepted by Christians is full of such. For 
example, you never read in the Koran that 

a prophet committed incest with his two 
daughters, ete., ete. Nor do you find such 
things asare held by the Christian Church- 
¢. g., that Mary was the mother of God, etc. 

2d Obj.—The Koran differs in many re- 
spects from the Old and New Testaments, 
and, therefore, cannot be inspired. 

Ans.—The Christian Bible is not authen- 
tic; but is full of errors and contradictions, 
which prove that its text has been cor- 
rupted. The differences are of three sorts: 
Ist. Those relating to laws abrogated by 
the Koran. 2d. The Koran relates facts 
not mentioned in the Bible. 8d. The Ko- 
ran contradicts some statements of the 
Bible. As to the first, the New Testament 
also abrogates laws found in the Old. As 
to the second, the New Testament also men- 
tions facts in Jewish history not recorded 
in the Old (¢.g., Jude ix and xiv, II Tim. iii, 
8). As to the third, the same differences 
exist between different texts of the Bible; 
¢.g., the statements as to the age of the 
world and other chronological statements. 
Who can tell whether the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, or the Septuagint text of the 
Old Testament is correct? 

8d Obj.—The Koran says that God is the 
author of faith and of sin; that in Paradise 
there are rivers, young girls, and palaces; 
that war against infidels is right. All this 





is bad and proves that the Koran is not 
from God. 

Ans.—As to the first point, the Bible 
affirms exactly the same thing; ¢.g., I Kings 
xxii, 19—23; Lam. iii, 35; Is. lxvii, 7; Rom. 
ix, 21. As tothe second point, the Mobam- 
medan does not deny that there are spirit- 
ual pleasures in Paradise, as well as cor- 
poreal, nor that the former are higher and 
more important. If Protestants do not see 
how these two can be enjoyed together, it is 
no matter, for they will never have the chance 
to try the experiment. As to the third, the 
prophets who came before Mohammed 
killed infidels, made slaves of their wives 
and confiscated their property, The J/oly 
War is not an institution of Mohammed, 
The Bible is full of examples of it-—-e. g., 
Deut. xx, 10—17. 

4th Obj.—The Koran does not satisfy the 
aspirations of the soul nor give it what it 
desires. 

Ans.--What the soul desires is perfect faith 
and elevated precepts of life. These the 
Koran gives. If it does not satisfy the 
imagined wants of some Protestant, neither 
does the Bible satisfy the fancies of a 
Brahmin, 

5th Obj.—The Koran often contradicts 
itself, 

Ans.—The seeming contradictions arise 
from a failure to comprehend the real sense 
of the passages or from the fact that a law 
given in an early. revelation was abrogated 
in a later one; as, for example, tolerance 
was first taught, but later on the holy war 
was commanded, 

This completes the argument for the in- 
spiration of the Koran; but, as the faith of 
the Mohammedans rests far more upon the 
Traditions than upon the Koran, the writer 
proceeds to discuss the authenticity and 
authority of these. His argument is based 
chiefly upon the assertion that the Jews and 
the Christians also recognize their Tradi- 
tions as of equal authority with the Scrip. 
tures. This discussion, however, has but 
little general interest and does not come 
within the scope of this article. His dis- 
cussion of the divine mission of the 
Prophet himself is reserved for another 
article. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Oniy the other evening, in one of the 
most elegant drawing-rooms of Washing- 
ton, amid a select and invited throng, I 
noticed the familiar and unchanged face of © 
Marshall Jewell. I recall that I thought, 
as I saw it under the full blaze of the chan- 
delier, that Time had, indeed, touched it 
gently, that it looked no older and nota 
shade less blooming than when I last beheld 
it, years before. These reflections would 
never bave been mentioned had not Death 
already snatched him into the unseen, the 
Eternal. Four little weeks! and that 
vigorous and bounteous life, as a personal 
entity, is as extinct as if it had never existed 
on the earth. And with what swift rapid- 
ity two other men, identified with him in 
the same great political organization, have 
followed him into the Silent Land—Wii 
liam E. Dodge and Edwin D. Morgan. 
It seems but 4 very few years 
ago since one was a familiar figure 
in the House of Representatives and the 
other a commanding presence in the United 
States Senate. In aspect Senator Morgan 
was a lion-like man, of lofty stature and of 
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noble countenance, who, carved in marble, 

would baye won homage as a statue of an- 
tiquity. As the great war governor he was 
honored most ; but he was the patron of art, 

the friend of religion, the stateaman, the 

patriot, the typical American of the broadest 

type, rieh, prosperous, benevolent, pious. 

Yet to the high round from which he passed 

into eternity, he was graduated not from 

Harvard; but) from a grocery shop, into 
which he entered as a boy of seventeen. He 

was the clerk of his uncle, who gave him for 

his services the first year, besides his board, 

forty dollars, with the promise that the 

second year he should receive sixty dollars. 

The boy was clerk, cashier, collector, book- 

keeper, factotum. The second year he de- 
manded one hundred and received seventy- 
five dollars, The third year he demanded 
and received a partnership, as his reward for 
faithful services, and at its close pocketed 
two thousand dollars as his share of the 
profits of the grocery business, the honest 
beginning of the fortune that he left of six 
millions of dollars, 

It was this same grocery clerk who, in 
due time, called together the Chicago Con- 
vention that nominated Abraham Lincoln 
for President of the United States; the same 
factotum who, as war governor of the Em- 
pire State, sent in twenty months 273,000 
of her sons, fully equipped to fight the bat- 
tles of the Union; the same boy who twice 
refused to become Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ofthe United States; the same boy who 
dispensed in silence the most princely char- 
ities and who passed from earth the other 
(lay full of years and full of honors. 

Kdwin DD, Morgan in temperament was 
acalm, even, strong man, with positive 
likes, yet not given to aggressive antagon- 
isms, for he was the life-long friend of 
Grant, who sat a pall-bearer at his funeral; 
but he was also the life-long friend of 
Charles Sumner, who believed in him and 
cared forhim to the end, 

It is our habit to say that the gap behind 
every human life is closed so soon that no 
one, however important, is long missed or 
needed. While this, in one sense, is true, 
in another it is equally true that flere are 
human beings whose emptied places are 
never filled in great organizations or in the 
human race. Shakespeare's place has never 
been filled, nor Michael Angelo’s; and who 
will repeat the supernatural imaginations 
of Gustave Doré, the mighty melodies of 
Wagner? Well may the bereft Earth ery, 
us one by one her creative children vanish 
from her arms into the silence of eternity. 
Too well she knows that the places they 
leave empty will remain forever empty. 
Other creative minds will dawn and devel- 
op. Great poems will be chanted, great 
statues wrought, great pictures painted; 
but the individual mold of each great cre- 
ative soul was broken when jt vanished 
from this world, 

To come down to merely material things, 
other patrons of party, of art, of church 
will arise in more munificent days to come; 
but no less the loss in material values to 
the Republican Party of three such men 
as Jewell, Dodge, and Morgan cannot be 
measured, Each one of these men loved 
Republicanism when it stood for high 
moral ideas, when it meant oNLy patriot- 
jam, justice, the highest liberty, the loftiest 
law to all, 

It was a significant comment on one 
phase of life in the Capital, when in the 
two great criminal trials now in progress 
here it was proved beyond question that 
not only had the Government been delib- 
erately and systematically robbed by ‘the 
Star-routers,” but that with equal system 
and equal deliberation the police detectives 
of the District had combined with burglars 
to penetrate and plunder the homes of hun- 
dreds of private citizens—that thousands 
of innocent people had been for years at 
the mercy of an organized band of rob- 
bers, the chiefs of whom were the paid de- 
tectives of the United States in the District 
of Columbia. 

It was not easy to believe that the smil- 
ing and sympathetic man who sat in your 
hall and sighed as you told him the tale of 
the loss of your silver spoons and jeweled 
treasures, was himself the instigator of 
their robbery; but, with all the doubt, so it 
was and so it has been proved. 

The robbery of the Christancy diamonds, 
which was proclaimed through the whole 
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length of the United States, according to 


ihe sworn statement of Thomas Donahue, 
one of its helpers, was instigated and 
actually proposed to the robbers by. one of 
the leading fetectives of the city, who 
from time to time had been paid large 
sins for the return of stolen property. 

It gives one a sense Of horror that can- 
not be expressed in language (I speak from 
experience) to be awakened from deep sleep 
by a sound, a sound stealthy, sly, soft; you 
know at once it has no right to be; and 
yet no less a sound that in your hushed 
house in the dead of night means robbery, 
perhaps death. The creeping step in the 
hall, the revealing creak of the stair-step, 
the muffled trying of the door-knob; you 
cannot mistake one of these ominous heralds, 
and, as you lean forward and listen a vision 
of murderous “jimmies” and lockpicks 
and shooters confront your mind’s eye as 
you begin to estimate the security of your 
fastenings. But, if they are secure enough 
to all but the extremity of breaking in the 
door, why, then, all you have to do is to 
maintain your self-control, be silent, and 
listen! I assure you it is not a pleasant 
sound to listen to, that of the small proces- 
sion of directly under you 
marching «round your parlor by the 
light of matches, whose black 
ends you find in the morning; nor 
pleasant to hear them feasting and smoking 
in your dining-room, while they drop your 
plated ware on the carpet and carry off 
your silver. Well, for years these have been 
the sure sounds in some home in 
Washington. Itcame to that pass one felt a 


burglars 


sense of surprise in waking in the morning 
not to find an open window and the tracks 
and traces of a marauding burglar. Every 
Autumn bands of noted burglars from vari- 
ous cities arrived in Washington, and the 
Winter’s work of frightening and robbing 


began. No bolt nor lock seemed to defy 
them. On the best streets, in the safest 
houses. Every night they appeared in 


some house and bore away their booty. 
Nobody felt secure. At last, it came to be 
noticed that where large rewards were paid 
to detectives the stolen property was forth- 
coming; but, unless the reward ran into the 
thousands, no one need hope to see again 
the stolen goods, however keen the detect- 
ives who pursued them, 

Affairs were at this stage last December— 
houses broken into and robbed every night 

when a number of citizens, nearly every 
one of whom had been the victim of 
burglars and the victim of detectives, to 
whom they had given large rewards, formed 
themselves into a committee of vigilance 
and self-defense. This committee, in due 
time, descended upon the jail, and the story 
told them by the imprisoned thieves con- 
cerning the complicity of the detectives 
with the universal robberies going on in the 
district filled them at first with consterna- 
tion and unbelief. Fourteen indictments 
have already been brought against the ex- 
detectives. All may not be equally guilty; 
but guilt enough of the most heinous char- 
acter has been proved already to show 
beyond a doubt the terrible system of 
universal robbery under which the harm- 
less and defenseless citizens of Washington 
have been living for years. 

In the Star-Route trial Robert Ingersoll 
is at present busy drawing Rerdell over 
the rack of cross-examination, to see if 
he cannot trip him upon the assertions 
that Rerdell has made concerning Dorsey. 
In reading Rerdell’s story of the false ac- 
counts made out to Dorsey in a false name, 
one is reminded of the false names that 
drew money by the thousands out of the 
Treasury in the Navy Department, not many 
years ago. I recall one particular man, who 
lived in another city, who passed my win- 
dow regularly, without fail, the first day of 
every month, on his way to the Navy De- 
partment, his account-book under his arm, 
to draw his own share in the famous ship 
contracts; in another man’s name. ‘“ Wil- 
liam Smith,” or ‘“‘ William Jones,” what 
matters it so the money is drawn by the 
man who is sure of it, though his name is 
neither Smith nor Jones. 

No; robbing the Government—which 
means only robbing the people—did not be- 
gin with Dorsey, nor Brady and their clan, 
though we may well pray that it might 
end with them. Ingersoll told no stories, 
dropped no jokes, while Rerdell was telling 








in easily, trough the mans broken voice 
and sométime tearful eyes. Great capital 
has been made of Ingersoll’s plea for 
Dorsey's wife and ebildren. A lovely wife 
and lovely children they are, who should 
never for one Instant have been dis- 
graced by their husband and father; but 
when Rerdell said, last week, in reply to 
Ingersoll, referring to Dorsey: ** He did not 
care for my wife, for my children! He 
did not think of them!” one was sure 
that there was a natural right that his eyes 
should fill with tears and his voice quiver 
with bitterness. These two great trials 
mark with unerring accuracy the vast life 
of crime that at times spreads like a green 
bay-tree and always exists at a capital. It 
defines the side of sin. 

Turn to the other side, and it is 
not easy to realize that there is any 
sin here, Sabbath schools and churches 
overflow. In the Lenten days every 
afternoon at four o'clock the Catholic 
and the Episcopal churches are thronged 
with the fashionable and the faithful. 
Children’s Day comes every Spring, as surely 
as the flowers, when a beautiful army, with 
banners, overflows the wide streets for miles 
and miles. Amid all the rush of fashionable 
entertainment; amid allthe pomp and glory 
of the fleeting world, good women find time 
to pray, to serye the sorrowful, to helpthe 
poor, to lift up the fallen, Both the sin 
and the saintliness are Washington, The 
great star under the Goddess of Liberty 
flames out and upward, as if mocking 
the higher stars, every night proclaiming an 
evening session and the last days of Con- 
gress. No matter what the debate may be 
going on inside, the star flashing in mid- 
heaven above the city seems to -beckon the 
people to the Hill, and so constant tides of 
human beings are moving in and out of the 
Capitol, under the lamps and the stars. 
Night after night the star blazes above the 
city till morning, and the flush of the dawn 
in the East meets the fagged-out legislator, 
as he descends into the crisp air, on his way 
home for an hour’s nap, The debate on 
the Tariff Bill, taken from beginning to end, 
has been along and very tiresome one, and 
yet has had passing times and seasons of 
great interest and excitement. The Repub- 
licans want to pass a bill to revise the 
tariff, without changing the present tariff 
They want to equalize and 
adjust rates, without annulling them. 
The Senate bill does not accom- 
plish this purpose in the minds of 
many, and, therefore, it has not met with 
the approbation of the House. The Finance 
Committee of the Senate paid almost no 
attention to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and in working upon the bill nearly 
ignored what it had done. The Democrats 
very soon scented the blow at protection 
aimed by the Senate bill and began scheming 
at once to defeat it. Among senators and 
members, as well as among the people, many 
prefer the existing law to the Senate bill; 
but there is but one opinion as to the ne- 
cessity of reducing the revenue, The Re- 
publican Party came into existence through 
its votes for free labor. It began to live 
as the party of the people for the people. 
After many mutations and more than one 
descent from its high estate, through the 
personal lapses from honor of some of its 
honored sons, the time has now come when 
it must prove finally whether it be still the 
people’s party or only the party of a few 
‘‘managers” (I will not say ‘‘ bosses”), 
who assume to lead and rule the 
people without either consulting or pleas- 
ing them. The Tariff question is one that 
concerns everybody—man, woman, and 
child. It brings the majority of the people 
together in one common interest, and, if 
Republican leaders can accomplish results 
in behalf of American labor that will bring 
the party back to that hold on the national 
heart which it had in 1860, why, we need 
not wear sackcloth and ashes because of the 
victory of the protecting Democrats. The 
war-cry of the Democrats just now is that 
the Republican Party has failed utterly in 
its fidelity and devotion to the interests of 
labor. To its pandering to grasping and 
greedy monopolies it charges the excessive 
wealth of such men as Vanderbilt, and it 
cries to the people, with a Marseillaise tone in 
its cry, to shake off the yoke of the mighty 
bondholders. Surely, the Republican Party 


system. 
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to the traditions of the lofty "Republiean 
past, If the Uemocrats come into power in 
1884, Jet the Republican Party thank itself. 
The men who have been chosen to form 
the Conference Committee on the Tariff 
Bills certainly understand the work they 
have to do and the question which they 
must decide inal] its manifold shades and 
phases. They are Senators Morrill, Sherman, 
Aldrich, Bayard, Beck, Representatives Has- 
kell, McKinley, Kelley, Randall, and Car- 
lyle. Senator Morrill is the author of the 
Senate Tariff Bill. He and Senator Sher- 
man make the master financiers of the 
Senate. And, whatever criticism may be ex- 
pended on the bill, none can be with truth 
on the motives or the patriotism of either of 
these men. Great labor, great care, great 
solicitude have been expended by Mr. 
Morrill on this bill. In his judgment, it is 
the best that can be given to the country. 

Senators Sherman and Aldrichhave, with 
endless patience, watched every line of this 
bill through the long weeks of debate 
through which it has passed. Bayard, by 
the very instinct of blood, is a Democrat 
of Democrats, a tall, slight, calm, elegant 
man, who is beginning to give the hint of 
the coming stoutness that is the right of 
years. Ina close argument, though full of 
the prejudices of his temperament, race, 
and section, he is never passionate and 
rarely unreasonable. 

Senator Beck, tall and brawny, with 
Scotch-Irish blood, is the mighty Saul of 
free trade—vigilant, uncompromising, un- 
yielding. The confreres will have no 
harder subject to move from his own no- 
tions, whatever they may be. 

Representative Kelley, the father now of 
the House of Representatives, is also father 
ofthe Ways and Means Bill. He also has the 
Scotch-Irish blood needful.to meet the Saul 
of the Senate. Haskell and McKinley have 
fought word-battles many and long in de- 
fense of the Ways and Means Bill and the 
industries of their country. 

Randall has long been the champion 
fighter for the Democrats and the Protec- 
tionists, He has the reputation among his 
comrades of being the only Democrat who 
can smile on endlessly with the utmost 
amiability and yet remain a Democratic 
Protectionist. 

Representative Carlisle, it is asserted, 
knows every item of the schedule, from the 
first to the last, with a knowledge that 
leaves nothing remaining to be learned of 
free trade. Thus I have given you the 
merest hint of the men who form the Con- 
ference Committee on the most important 
bill which has come before Congress since 
the close of the war. They individually 
represent every shade of opinion on the 
subject, for and against it. Every one is 
aman of more than ordinary intelligence, 
sagacity, wisdom, and experience. If they 
can bring their strong opposing wills to 
harmonize, they can scarcely fail to estab- 
lish a law bearing on the taxes and indus- 
tries of the country, that will be acceptable 
to the whole people, because conducive to 
the prosperity of the Nation. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2th, 1883. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 


AFTER ELEVEN YEARS’ ABSENCE IN 
AMERICA. 


BY STEMATS YAMAKAWA. 


(THE article in memory of Dr. Leonard Bacon in 
the March number of The Century closes with the 
following allusion to the scene of his burial: 


“ Standing by unchallenged right with those who 
stood nearest to the coffin, in which his sons lifted 
that dear and noble form to carry it in great triumph 
to the burial, were two youthful faces, whose 
Oriental tint and contour marked them, among the 
kinsfolk, as of strange lineage, but who loved to 
call him Father and whom he had loved and cher- 
ished in his own home as his own children. No 
tears of a sincerer grief dropped upon his happy 
grave than those of the Christian young man from 
China and the Christian girl from Japan, who had 
learned of the power of the Gospel through his 
words and prayers and holy life.” 


“The Christian girl from Japan,” thus referred to, 
is known to many of the associates of her education 
at New Haven, and also at Vassar College, where 
she was president of her class. The record of her 
impressions, when, after eleven years’ absence, she 
returned to her native land, is given in a personal 
letter, which we transcribe, as being of quite pecu- 
Nar and exceptional interest.—ED. INDEPENDENT.) 





After a wearisome and unusually rough 
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voyage of twenty days from San Francisco, 
we were most heartily glad to hear that on 
the twenty-first of November we should 
anchor in the Bay of Yedo. To me it was 
more than the ordinary joy experienced by 
every traveler, after a long and monotonous 
journey, for I was to see once more my 
native land. I had gone away from my 
country when I was a child, and what 
changes had taken place during those 
cleven years of absence I only knew from 
hearsay. I could not sleep the night before 
our arrival; neither could my friend U——, 
who occupied the same state-room with me, 
so we talked till the small hours of the 
night, when we were able to doze a little 
and get some rest before the excitement otf 
the day should begin. Hardly had we slept 





then came our first experience of railroad 
travel in Japan. The carriages are some- 
what after the English style and graded to 
first, second, and third classes. It was about 
an hour’sride from Yokohama to Tokio, and 
it took us another hour to go in jinrikisha 
from the station to my home. I found all 
the rest of the family awaiting me at the 
gate, and a joyful reunion itwas. The only 
occurrence which made my joy incomplete 
was the conduct of a small nephew of mine, 
who wasso afraid of me, in my foreign dress, 
that I could not come into his sight without 
making him cry. After a few days, he was 
quite used to me; but even then he would 
call me ‘“ American Aunt” and would not 
come to me, though I made every effort to 


| conciliate him by means of picture books 


an hour or two, when we were aroused by | 
dress, he thinks Iam like his other aunts; 


some one shouting into our room: ‘‘ Land!” 
Up we jumped, and, dressing hastily, we 
ran for the deck. Yes, there it was! We 
could descry distinctly the outline of a 
mountain range in the misty distance. 

It seemed days and weeks from the time 
when we first saw land to the time when 
we entered the Bay of Yedo, though in 
reality it was about five hours. As we ap- 
proached the shore, we saw hundreds of 
jurks, with their square sails white against 
the dark blue sea. Soon our steamer ceased 
to move, and small tugs from the hotels, 
private boats, and small craft of all kinds 
came to meet the ‘‘ Arabic,” to take the 
passengers and the baggage ashore. I did 
not expect any one to meet me, on account 
of the great uncertainty in regard to the 
time of the steamer’s arrival. What was 
my joy, then, when U ’s sharp eyes dis- 
covered a small tug, whose occupants were 
waving handkerchiefs and seemed to be 
frantic with excitement. I knew then that 
my friends were in that boat. Nearer and 
nearer it approached the steamer, and we 
found that the party consisted of U—-—’s 
father and sister; Mr. T——, our former 
consul in New York; my two sisters; and 
S——, a great friend of U——’s and mine, 
who had been with us for ten years in 
America. It was all so strange and be- 
wildering that I felt as if I were in a dream. 
The moment we landed we were besieged 
on all sides by the jinrikisha men, who, 
though very polite, were very persistent. I 
had ridden in a jinrikisha before I left Jap- 
an; yet, when I was put into the overgrown 
baby-carriage and whirled away through 
the narrow streets, lined on either side with 
tiny houses, I felt as if I were visiting Lil- 
liput. 

I was much pleased to observe that the 
jinrikisha men were very polite and kind, 
even to each other. S—— and I, unwilling 
to lose any time, purposed to get into a 
double carriage together, while the others 
rode in single ones. It so happened that 
the owner of the double carriage was an old 
man, and two full-grown persons were a 
heavy load for him to pull; but one of the 
younger men stepped up and exchanged 
places with him as simply and naturally as 
if he were not doing a great kindness. 
Since then I have confirmed my first im- 
pression with close observation. When a 
jinrikisha man happens to be standing idle, 
he will invariably assist others in pulling 
their loads up-hill, which is a great help, as 
Tokio is not by any means on level ground. 
I always try to walk up a hill; but very 





often the men will not let me, for they think 


it is a great imposition on their customers 
to allow them to walk, even for a short dis- 
tance. When I insist on alighting, they are 
very profuse in their thanks. 

We rode to Mr. T-—~’s house, where we 
were invited to take lunch before pushing 
on to Tokio, and were asked which we pre- 
ferred, Japanese or foreign style. We, of 
course, were very anxious to taste our native 
food, and, accordingly, a regular Japanese 
repast was prepared for us. All my friends 
thought that I must have forgotten the use 
of the chopsticks, and great was their sur- 
prise when I ate the lunch as naturally as 
one who has never left the soil of the 
Mikado’s empire. Even U-—, who had 
completely forgotten her native tongue, 
was at home with these implements. It is 
a strange fact that skill in using the chop- 
sticks seems to be inherited and the last 
thing to be forgotten by Japanese otherwise 
denationalized. 

As Mr. T.’s house isa short distance from 


' the depot, we walked to the station, and 








andtoys. Since I have put on Japanese 
but the moment I wear foreign dress, even 
now, he is a little shy of me. 

I findthat in Japan, as in America, grand- 
mothers are rather detrimental to the well 
bringing up of a child. Another nephew 
of mine, being the only son of my oldest 
brother, is a great pet of his grandmother, 
and is, consequently, spoiled tosuch a de- 
gree as to become a nuisance in the house. 
It seems that he heard his grandmother speak 
very often of me, and was a little afraid 
that, when I reached home, I would displace 
himin her affections; but, when he saw me, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! she is too big for 
Grandma’s baby.” 

During my long stay in Ameri a I had 
forgotten my own language almost entirely, 
so that I supposed I should find myself 
awkwardly situated when I returned home ; 
but, to my surprise, as soon as I touched 
my native soil my tongue seemed to be 
loosed, as it were, and, though I spoke bad 
Japanese, I could make all my wants known 
and converse with my family very easily. 
Now I have been in Japan a month, and 
have learned so much in that time that in 
another month I think | shall speak Japan- 
ese as well as Lever did. Of course, learn- 
ing to read and write is another matter, and 
it requires much study before one can do 
even a little in either. I propose to take 
regular lessons as soon as I am a little more 
settled. 

T like the Japanese dress very much and 
have worn it in the house ever since I 
came. I think I shall always wear it at 
home; but, since I have not yet learned to 
wear it gracefully and naturally, fora while 
yet 1 shall wear foreign dress when going 
out, though by so doing I make myself a 
conspicuous object, for there are very few 
European or American ladies in Tokio and 
only about a half-dozen Japanese ladies 
here have adopted the foreign dress. The 


| Japanese dress is very pretty and graceful, 


and, when worn with good taste, European 
costume cannot rival it in beauty. One 


| reason why I cannot wear Japanese dress 


out of doors is that I cannot bring myself 
toarrange my hair in true Japanese fashion, 
a fashion which, though beautiful in appear- 
ance, requires so much pomatum for its 
proper carrying out that the very thought 
of it is repulsive to one who has been ac- 
customed to European coiffure. Then, 
again, Japanese ladies do not arrange their 
hair oftener than once in two or three days, 
and I never could sleep on the wooden pil- 
low which this infrequent hair-dressing 
renders necessary or without letting my 
hair down at night. 

I always knew that Japan was rather an 
extraordinary country; but I was not aware 
that Nature herself was more given to 
eccentricities in Japan than elsewhere. 
About a week ago I went into the garden 
for a walk, and, passing under a plum tree, 
1 happened to look up, when, to my sur- 
prise, I saw two flowers already in bloom. 
The night before it had snowed, and yet the 
flowers did not seem to mind the cold at all. 
Since then it has snowed again, and the tree 
keeps on blooming beautifully. 

The weather is simply perfect. True, it 
is cold; but the daysarelike clear, cold, late 
October days in New England. [If it rains 
at all, it does it at night, so that'l have not 
seen a rainy day since I came, now more 
than a month ago. November and Decem- 
ber are in the dry season, which accounts 
for the delightful weather which we are 
enjoying. 

The Americans boast of the Autumn 
glory of their maples; but theirs cannot 











rival our varieties. A few days after my 
arrival, I went to Oji, one of the public gar- 
dens, where the maples weresaid to be par- 
ticularly fine. I never saw more brilliant 
red or more gorgeous yellow, while some 
trees were perfectly green. There is, more- 
over, greater variety in the Japanese species 
than in the American; not only in color, but 
also in the shape of the leaves. Some leaves 
are as delicately cleft as any fern, others are 
as small as ordinary violet leaves, while 
some were of the size of horse-chestnut 
leaves. The color of some Japanese maples 
is delicate pink, with edge of green, and 
again 1 have seen leaves which were green, 
bordered with white. 

The Japanese are very fond of picnics 
and public gardens, On a pleasant day all 
Japan seems to be out for a holiday. They 
are, moreover, passionately fond of flowers 
and have public gardens every one of 
which is celebrated for some particular 
flower or tree. In the Fall people flock to 
see maplesand chrysanthemums, and in the 
Spring cherry and plum blossoms, and later 
on iris and water lily, and so through the 
year. 

ToKIO, Japan. 

> 
PEACE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.” 


I aways liked the ancient Roman custom 
where the son said some last farewell words 
of love and sympathy over his dead; and I 
have asked the editor of this paper—for 
which I have worked so Jong, and with its 
readers held kindly intercourse in my wan- 
derings—to let me say a few words in mem- 
ory of my father, who died the first of this 
month, on his little farm in Oregon. For 
who are nearer to me than those to whom I 
have given my best thought the best years 
of my life? Who can better sympathize 
with me or will bear with me better than 
those who have been with me so long and 
borne with me in the battle of this life all 
these years? 

My father’s father lies in a forgotten 
grave at old Fort Meigs, Ohio, where he 
fell, under Harrison, in the War of 1812; and 
my father was born about that time, in 
Cincinnati, where he received a good educa- 
tion for that day, and where he afterward 
became a merchant. But his singularly 
shy and sensitive nature quite unfitted him 
for commercial intercourse with his fellows, 
and, giving this up, he retired to the little 
village or settlement called Liberty, Union 
Co., Indiana, and began life in the wilder- 
ness as a school teacher. Here he married. 
My mother’s maiden name was Witt and 
she is a near relative of the mother of the 
late General Burnside, as well as Governor 
Morton’s. But my quiet, Quaker-like father 
did not seem destined to prosper in this 
world’s ways, anywhere or in anything at 
all, and, after vibrating hetween Cincinnati 
and the little village on the Ohio and Indi- 
ana line for three or four years, during 
which I and my two brothers were born, 
he set out, with his wife and three infant 
children, to push his way still further into 
the wilderness. 

He settled in a dense forest in what was 
then called the Miami Reserve, near the 
Mississinewa River, Marion, Grant County, 
Indiana. Here alone and with his own 
hands, quite unused then to such toil, he, 
with the help of my mother, built a little 
log cabin and cleared off a little patch of 
ground. The first recollection of my life 
is that of waking up suddenly one night, 
and, looking out of the little open window 
at the burning brush-heaps, where my 
parents, side by side, were still toiling 
away, while the world rested. And from 
that time forth I search my memory in vain 
for one day of rest from hard manual toil 
for these two patient and uncomplaining 
people, outside of the Sabbath, which, of 
course, was always kept sacred. How 
snowy white was that cabin floor, hewn 
out of the forest by my father’s hand; how 
clean and bright the blazing hearth; how 
cheery the few flowers that struggled up 
out of the strange wild soil about this 
lonely little cabin-door. 

But the fever and ague fell almost con- 
tinually upon us all, and we did not get on. 
My poor parents gradually became discour- 
aged and a gloom and sadness settled down 








upon them forever; but I never heard one 
word of impatience or complaint. ' Never 
was one unkind word spoken in that little 
cabin. Inevér knew that there was such a 
thing as tobacoo, or whisky, or oaths, or 
cross words until years afterward, when we 
fell in with the great caravans crossing the 
Plains; but I can see now that my parents 
were sadly, hopelessly discouraged. They 
never spoke of the past or their people at all; 
and, as 1 grew older, seeing tears in their 
eyes, as I one day asked them about these 
things, I never asked them any more and to 
this day I do not even know the Christian 
name of my father's father. 

As the county slowly settled up about us 
my father again taught school; but his 
three little boys he kept quite exclusive and 
all to himself. Sometimes, it is true, we 
were allowed to go with him to school, 
along the path through the thick wood; 
but it was along walk and we did not go 
often. He taught us to read by our cabin 
fire and he read to us all the spare time he 
had. He never allowed us to mix with 
other children, and, indeed, T think we did 
not care for other company than ourselves, 
He put us to work, as soon as we were able, 
to pick brush or pull weeds, and we never 
knew what it was to play. For my own 
part, I know I never had a top, or marble, 
or toy of any kind in my life and never 
knew any of the games familiar to children. 

My mother spun and wove our spare 
clothing out of the flax which she grew in 
a corner of the little clearing, and I remem- 
ber it seemed to me the grandest day of my 
life when the shoegaker came late one Fall 
to measure me for my first pair of shoes. 

But all this time my poor father seemed to 
grow more sad, silent, and thoughtful each 
year. By and by there was talk of the 
land coming into market, and, as we had no 
money yet to pay for it, he went out to work 
by the day, at a mill which was being built 
over on the river, three miles away. It was 
alonesome time through the woods, and 
my father would have to set out before day- 
light and return from his work after dark. 
A day's work then meant the whole day, 
One night, as he neared home, the wolves 
chased him, and he had to take shelter in a 
tree. - Mother heard his cries for help, and 
she took a hickory-bark torch and went out 
and frightened away the wolves and brought 
him safely to the cabin. 
fifty cents a day, a small sum; but he 
counted it a great favor to get the job, for 
it enabled him finally to secure one hundred 
acres of land. And oh! how happy he was 
to have this his first home for his little 
family! 

They made him justice of the peace. 
The people were always making him jus- 
tice of the peace as long as he lived; but 
he never would allow any trouble to come 
to atrial. I know he sometimes spent half 
the night, after his day’s toll, running about 
among the neighbors, settling up misunder- 
standings which they wanted to settle by 
law. 

The first year we planted corn on the new, 
wild land, so full of stumps and snags and 
trees, #0 rank with nettles and thistles and 
all the thousand nameless weeds. The squir- 
rels seemed to come by thousands. They sat 
down in siege around that little field, as if 
determined to take up the last grain. My 
father had encouraged these little squirrels 
about the place. He liked to see tliem, to 
hear them chatter in the boughs above and 
rustle through the leaves. They broke the 
awful monotony and solitude and gave his 
sad and patient soul companionship; but 
now it seemed as if they would be his 
ruin. He borrowed a gun, and, one sultry 
Spring afternoon, he took the gun on his 
shoulder, and, taking me with him, to 
carry the game, we set out to go around 
the field and destroy the squirrels; but, 
as we went on around the field, he did not 
try to shoot them. Back of the field we sat 
down in the dense woods, and there he 
began to threaten them with the gun. 
‘Bunny! Bunny! don’t you go in there! 
If you do, I will shoot you dead!” And he 
would raise the gun and, with great show of 
anger, frighten them away,’ And so the 
sun went down while my father was trying 
to get courage to break the hush and swect 
tranquillity of the scene by shooting one of 
his little companions of the wilderness. 

Mother met us at the door, and, handing 
her the gun, he said, timidly and half-regret- 
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fully: ‘‘No, no, Margaret, I can’t shoot 
them, and I won’t try to do it any more.” 
Nor did he ever again take a gun in his 
hand. My father never fired a gun in his 
life. I know it is hard to understand how 
aman can live the best half of a century in the 
wilderness, among wild beasts and wilder 
men, and never have use for arms or ever 
get angry. But such was my father, and 
it is this sweet nature of his that makes his 
memory so dear and speaks more for him 
than all that tongue or pen can ever say. 
And yet my father was the most entirely 
brave man I ever knew. I know of no other 
man in the history of the West who ever 
set out, unarmed and almost alone, with his 
little family, to cross the Plains. I remember 
some Indians came into camp one Sunday, 
while we were at prayers. They did not 
speak, but soon passed on. We were never 
disturbed the whole weary seven months’ 
journey. But many men who were armed 
and constantly on the alert were killed. 

But lam anticipating and ought to tell 
here what became of the little bit of land so 
hardly won in the Indian Reserve, in 
Indiana. Hardly had it been well paid for 
and a good foothold established when a 
clock peddler, with his son, came along 
with a wagon-load of clocks. This sort of 
incipient Jim Fisk professed to fall ill, and, 
being so very eager to get rid of his clocks 
and return to Boston, persuaded my sym- 
pathetic and simple-hearted father to give 
him a mortgage and take the load of clocks. 
And so it was the little home was lost and 
we set out for Oregon; but, being still 
poor, we had to stop a year or two in other 
places before venturing across the Missouri 
and work for teams and supplies. 

When we reached and settled in Oregon 
the Government gave father and mother 
each one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
as itdid all settlers at that time, and here 
we again built a cabin and planted flowers 
and fruit trees in the dooryard. 

It wasa pleasant spot we found; ahigh, long, 
grassy ridge, running down from the great 
dark wooded Sierras in the rear through the 
rich, level Camos Valley. And here my 
father lived and toiled for mofe than thirty 
years. Ithink he never, in all that time, 
went a hundred miles away from his home. 
He had had travel enough, crossing the 
Plains; and then he was at work all the 
time—working with his hands, plowing, 
planting—making beautiful the new world 
about him. He grew a little forest of fir 
and pine and locust on the bare, grassy ridge ; 
and the grouseand pheasants and quails came 
down out of the dark Sierras and made 
their homes there, and they ate his fruit 
and berries—the old story of the squirrels. 
But the most ungrateful of all the creatures 
that he encouraged to come andlive around 
him was the eagle. One Spring my father 
and brothers kept missing the lambs. The 
Indians were set on the watch for wolves. 
My brother scoured the country with dogs. 
Still, the lambs grew fewer in number each 
day. One morning my father heard a loud 
bleating in the air. Looking up, he saw one 
of his long cherished and greatly admired 
eagles sweeping away toward the Sierras 
with a crying lamb in his claws, 

It would seem that any one ought to have 
grown rich here in these early days. Many 
did, and, indeed, my father oftentimes was 
far from poor; but when he had anything 
ahead worth plotting for, the old story of 
the Yankee with the clocks, in some form 
or another, would be repeated, and my gen- 
tle father's sympathies would again run 
away with him and his money, so hardly 
earned. 

When about to set out for London, to 
publish a book, I went to pay my dear 
parents a visit at the little farm on the 
Ridge. I found my father plowing in the 
field, and he seemed to be in great trouble. 
Finally he stopped the team, and, as we sat 
down on the plow, to rest, he told me that 
he had been helping somebody, and had, 
unknown to mother, gota debt of near a 
thousand dollars on his shoulders, which he 
could not pay without letting her know 
about it. Well, we figured over the prob- 
able cost of my trip, and found that, by 
taking second and third-class tickets, I could 
make the journey and save the thousand 
dollars. And so there, sitting on the plow, 
the sweet-smelling plowed ground under 
our feet and his great, proud eagles circling 
overhead toward the dark summits of the 





Sierras, we solved the great little financial 
trouble, and I got his tears of gratitude 
in ten thousand times compensation. But 
soon he was again trying to help somebody, 
and again there was a mortgage on his bit 
of land. How glad I was, in less than a 
year, tosend back to him such a story of 
glory and success through the newspapers as 
to make him believe that we should never 
again need a dollar. And he was permitted 
to go to his grave in the full belief of the 
innocent fiction that one of his family, at 
least, had escaped from the thralldom of pov- 
erty in the wilderness and had fame and 
fortune for his own. And for this I am 
thankful. It cheered him and lighted the 
last ‘days of this gentlest being I ever knew 
with true and unselfish pleasure. 

My friends, this is all. Pardon this ramb- 
ling sketch; but I am not equal to any 
eulogium. And then, somehow, I think he 
would not like it. You can see, by what I 
have already said, what kind of a man he 
was—good to others, all the time good to 
others; so unselfish, so hard working; a 
very humble man, it is true, and working 
in humblest ways. But God manages that, 
I think. Let me conclude witha few lines 
from my mother’s and brother’s letter, 
which came but yesterday. ‘‘ His work is 
over. The poor, tired hands that labored 
so long and faithfully are now crossed to 
rest forever. The weary feet, that wandered 
so far to find a home, wander no more 
now. Peace! peace! peace!” 

New York, Feb. 20th, 1883. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE INSPIRED MEN. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN, 

Ir was observed in the previous article 
that of the twenty-eight passages in the 
Gospels in which Moses’s name occurs six 
have the authority of the evangelists. In 
the other New Testament writings we meet 
with Moses’s name in thirty passages, and 
these are all, with four exceptions, words 
of the writers or of speakers for whom the 
claim of inspiration may be made. The 
four exceptions are: Acts vi, 11 and vi, 14, 
where the false witnesses speak against 
Stephen; Acts xv, 1 (the words of ‘certain 
men”); and Acts xv, 5, containing words 
uttered by ‘‘certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed,” when we con- 
sider the weight to be given to the belief of 
the time in finally determining the New 
Testament evidence. These passages will 
have to be examined. For the present, 
while we are busied with the verbal exege- 
sis of the utterances of inspired men, they 
are excluded. Omitting these, we have 
thirty-two passages before us. 

Of these passages fourteen may be dis- 
missed with a mention, since they are in 
the form of historical statements in regard 
to Moses, which do not bear at all on the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. They are: 
Matt. xvii, 3,4, with the parallels Ma. ix, 
4, 5; Luke ix, 30, 38 (account of the 
Transfiguration); Rom. v, 14; ix, 15; I 
Cor. x, 2; I Cor. iii, 7, 18; IL Tim. iii, 8; 
Heb. iii, 2—5; iii, 16; viii, 5; xi, 28—28; 
xii, 21; Jude 9. To these may be added 
Acts vii, 20—44 and Heb. ix, 19 7; but 
Acts vii, 87 and Heb. ix, 19, which assert 
that Moses said certain words that are con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, must be examined 
in another connection. We do not now 
stop to inquire into the particular historical 
reference in each case; still less to discuss 
the difficulties attending the historical in- 
terpretation of II Tim. iii, 8; Heb. ix, 19, 7. ; 
Heb. xii, 21, and Jude 9. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose that they have no 
connection with ourinquiry. Some of them 
do, indeed, declare that Moses received reve- 
lations from God—e. g., Acts vii, 30—84, 38, 
44; Rom. ix, 15; Heb. viii, 5; but no one 
can suppose that these statements assert or 
imply that Moses wrote down what was 
revealed to him, still less that he composed 
a work containing the record of these revela- 
tions and much additional matter. Others 


speak of the relation in which Moses stood 
to the Israelites, and even of words uttered 
by him to them on a particular occasion— 
é. g., Acta vii, 35, 86, 88; Heb. ix, 20; but 
there is here no evidence as to whether or 





‘ prophets and Moses. 





not Moses wrote an account of his relations 


with the people of Israel and his words to 
them, stil] less whether he is the author of 
the Pentateuch which contains an account 
of these things, with much besides. These 
passages may all be left out of view. 

The following four are, also, perfectly in- 
conclusive: Acts iii, 22, 28; vii, 37; xxvi, 
22; Rom. x, 19. Acts iii, 22, 23 contains 
words of Peter when he addressed the 
people in Solomon’s porch. These words 
are as follows: ‘‘ Moses, indeed, said, A 
prophet shall the Lord God raise up unto 
you from among your brethren, like unto 
me,” ete. This citation is from Deut. xviii, 
15, #., and the introductory clause, ‘‘ Mo- 
ses, indeed, said,” affirms, as Deuteronomy 
also affirms (Deut. v, 1), that these words 
were uttered by Moses; but it affirms abso- 
lutely nothing more. It does not even hint 
at that which Deuteronomy further states 
(Deut. xxxi, 9)—viz., that Moses afterward 
wrote the law which he had delivered oral- 
ly and which the previous chapters con- 
tain. Still less does it hint at or favor the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Precisely the same is true of Acts vii, 37, 
where the same passage (Deut. xviii, 15) is 
cited by Stephen and introduced by the 
clause: ‘This is that Moses which said 
unto the children of Israel, A prophet,” 
etc. The only difference betwecn this case 
and the preceding is that here the intro- 
ductory words and the context point even 
more clearly to the oral delivery of the pro- 
phetic utterance, while they neither imply 
nor hint at any literary authorship what- 
ever. ; 

It may be further remarked that, al- 
though the propriety of attributing an in- 
spired accuracy to Stephen’s words might 
fairly be called in question, even by those 
who admit such propriety in the case of 
Peter, it is not at all necessary for our pur- 
pose to inquire into this matter in Stephen’s 
case any more than in Peter’s. More than 
inspired accuracy cannot be claimed for 
either, and to grant them inspired accuracy 
is only to call attention to the fact that their 
words, accurately read and understood, do 
not refer to Moses as writer of the Penta- 
teuch. Rom. x, 19 is entirely similar. It 
quotes words from Deut. xxxii,°21, with 
the introductory clause: ‘‘ First, Moses 
saith.” The words cited are represented in 
Deuteronomy as words of God himself; but 
they occur in the Song of Moses, of which 
we are told (Deut. xxxi, 30; ¢f. xxxii, 44): 
‘* Moses spake in the ears of all the congre- 
gation of Israel the words of this song.” 
No more than this is said or implied by 
the introductory formula of Rom. x, 19. 
Deut. xxxi, 22 says, indeed, ‘‘ Moses, there- 
fore, wrote this song”; but Rom. x, 19 does 
not allude to that, much less does it imply 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, of which 
this song forms only a small part. Acts 
xxvi, 22 contains an utterance of Paul: 
‘*T stand unto this day testifying both to 
small and great, saying nothing but what 
the prophets and Moses did say should 
come.” It is not easy to tell precisely what 
word or words of Moses Paul here had in 
mind. Christ’s death and resurrection, and 
the consequent proclamation of light to 
Jew and Gentile (v. 23), were the great facts 
which he regarded as predicted by the 
He may have thought 
of Moses as predicting Christ directly or 
as predicting him typically; but in either 
case nothing whatever is involved as to 
Moses’s authorship of the Pentateuch. If 
any words spoken by Moses (e. g., Deut. 
xviii, 15) foretold Christ or any ordinance 
prescribed through Moses (e. g., the great 
Day of Atonement, Lev. xvi) foreshadowed 
Christ’s redemptive work, the language of 
Acts xxvi, 22 is sufficiently explained. 


Of the passages which remain, four re- 
fer to Moses in his character of lawgiver, 
and that either in general terms or with 
reference to some specific requirement. 
They are John i, 17; Acts xxi, 21; Heb. 
vii, 14; ix, 19. John i, 17 says: ‘‘For 
the law was given by Moses.” This does 
notaffirm that the law was written down 
by Moses, still less that the Pentateuch, 
which contains much more than the law, 
was written by him. Nor does it contain 
the slightest presumption in favor of either 
of these things. It affirms simply that 
Moses was the promulgator of the (divine) 
law. Even if we were tolerably sure, on 
other grounds, that Moses wrote the Penta- 











teuch, this verse would not confirm it. 
Moses was the agent of God for revealing 
the law, as Jesus Christ was the agent of 
God for revealing grace and truth. In the 
one case, as little as the other, is there any 
suggestion of literary authorship. More 
explicit in form and more narrowly lim- 
ited by its context is Heb. ix, 19—‘‘ when 
every commandment had been spoken by 
Moses untoall the people according to the 
law.” Here we have to do not with a writ- 
ten, but with a spoken law, and there is 
here no implication that it ever was writ- 
ten; still less that Moses wrote it; still less 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. But we 
have here not even the whole (spoken) law; 
for, although the ceremony described in the 
following sentence does not exactly corre- 
spond to any historical statement of the 


Pentateuch, there is none with which 
it in any degree corresponds, except 
that of Ex. xxiv,67., and the ‘law” 


referred to in Heb. ix, 19, must, therefore, 
be the Book of the Covenant simply (Ex. 
xx—xxiii; see Ex. xxiv, 7) and cannot in- 
clude either the Levitical or the Deuteron- 
omic law. Our passage has, therefore, 
nothing to do with the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. Whether Acts xxi, 21 con- 
tains words uttered by inspired authority 
might be disputed; but, since the company 
which speaks include not only the elders of 
the Jerusalem Church, in general, but 
James, in particular, it may be held that 
inspired authority is given to the words. 
But it is evident that the sentence: ‘‘ Thou 
teachest the Jews . toforsake Moses, 
telling them not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after their customs,” refers 
to Moses not as author of the Pentateuch, 
nor as one who wrote down any code of 
laws, but simply as one who promulgates 
the law, including circumcision among 
other things, and who authorized certain 
customs; so that, when these are assailed, 
it is the personality of the lawgiver which 
is really an object of attack. Finally, un- 
der this head, we have Heb. vii, 14: ‘‘ Asto 
which tribe of [Judah] Moses spake nothing 
concerning priests.” This implies that 
Moses did give some direction concerning 
priests and the tribe they should belong ‘to; 
but whether we refer the words to FEx- 
xxviii, 1 f., or Deut. xviii, 17, or to any 
other passage, we have, again, simply the 
authority of the lawgiver and not a liter- 
ary authorship, in regard to which, as be- 
fore, nothing is implied. And that this 
and the other laws referred to in these pas- 
sages are represented as promulgated by 
Moses is really historical affirmation, and 
the passage might be so classified, along 
with the fourteen mentioned before. 


Four passages, which might with almost 
equal propriety be classed with the preced- 
ing, refer to the ‘‘law of Moses,” without 
any possible implication as to the authorship 
of the Pentateuch. They are Luke ii,-22; 
Acts xiii, 39; I Cor. ix, 9; Heb. x, 28. Of 
these, Acts xiii, 389—‘‘ Every one that believ- 
eth is justified from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses”—plainly refers to a legal system, of 
which Moses was the (human) originator. 
It is not implied that Moses wrote out this 
law; still less the Pentateuch. Heb. x, 28— 
‘¢A man that hath set at naught Moses’s law 
dieth without mercy,” etc. (¢f. Deut. xvii, 
2—7)—refers to a violation of Mosaic com- 
mands; but neither says nor means anything . 
in regard to Mosaic writings. Luke ii, 22— 
‘‘their purification according to the law of 
Moses” (cf. Lev. xii, 2)—and I Cor. ix, 9— 
‘Tt is written in the law of Moses, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox,” etc. (ef. Deut. 
xxv, 4)—give us as little light on our question 
as the preceding, a law which has been pro- 
mulgated, not a literary work which has 
been composed, is before the mind in each 
case, the words “‘ it is written ” in I Cor. ix, 
9 implying, indeed, that the law of Moses 
is possessed in writing by the Apostle and his 
readers; but not even remotely hinting that 
it was Moses who committed it to writing, 
and, a fortiori, affording no shadow of a pre- 
sumption in favor of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. 

The meaning may possibly be somewhat 
different in the following four passages: 
Luke xxiv, 27; Acts xv, 21; xxviii, 23; II 
Cor. iii, 15. The difference is not such, 
however, as to lead to a conclusion at 
variance with that hitherto reached. Ina 
Acts xxviii, 28 the author of the Book says 
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of Paul that he persuaded his hearers 
‘concerning Jesus, both from the law of 
Moses and from the prophets.” In Luke 
xxiv, 27 the evangelist says of Jesus: 
‘And, beginning from Moses and from all 
the prophets, he interpreted to them in all 
the scriptures the things concerning him- | 
self.” In Acts xv, 21 James is represented 
as saying: ‘For Moses from generations 
of old hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sab- 
bath.” In II Cor. iii, 15 Paul says: ‘* But 
unto this day, whensoever Moses is read a 
veil lieth upon their hearts.” It may be 
freely admitted that in all these cases 
reference is had to writings which passed 
under Moses’s name. But this, as we have 
seen in the previous article, is far from be- 
ing a demonstration of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. It is not even 
clear that the writings mentioned are in all 
these cases coextensive with the Penta- 
teuch. In Acts xv, 21 and II Cor. iii, 15, 
at least, it is the legislation of Moses to 
which the thought is directed. But, even 
to grant that the Pentateuch is meant in all 
these passages is not equivalent to allow- 
ing that they contain proof of Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. For, let us 
here repeat, while a book may be called by 
the name of a particular man because he 
wrote it, it may, on the other hand, be 
called by his name because he is the author 
of an important part of it, or because he is 
the most prominent figure in it, or because 
his name, by reason of some popular belief 
in regard to his connection with it, which 
may or may not be a correct belief, has be- 
come attached to it as its title. These four 
passages are, therefore, wholly inconclu- 
sive. 

Not easy to classify is Rev. xv, 3: 
‘* And they sing the song of Moses the serv- 
ant of God, and the song of the Lamb,” 
etc. It needs no argument tv show that 
this has no bearing on our question. If 
there followed a citation from Ex. xv or 
Deut. xxxii, that would imply nothing more 
than the Mosaic authorship of one or the 
other of these songs. But no such citation 
follows. In the words of the song, given in 
ov. 3,4, there are reminiscences of various 
Old Testament passages, as our reference 
Bibles point out, but not to either of these 
chapters in the Pentateuch. It is a new 
song which the redeemed sing, and it is of 
this new song that Moses is here repre- 
sented as the author or joint author. With 
this passage we have, therefore, no present 
concern. 


We have a single passage left (Rom. x, 
5): ‘* Moses writeth that the man that doeth 
the righteousness which is of the law shall 
live thereby.” This affirms that Moses is 
the author of certain words. They are 
found, approximately, in Levit. xviii, 5. 
The statement that Moses wrote these 
words would, of course, receive a simple 
explanation if it should be proved from 
other sources that Moses was the author of 
the Pentateuch. They would also be satis- 
factorily explained if it should be proved 
that Moses wrote not, indeed, the whole 
Pentateuch, but a part of it, greater or less, 
in which these words are contained. It is 
not necessary for us to attempt any solu- 
tion of the problem as to precisely what 
part that may have been—whether the 
Book of Leviticus as it stands, or some 
definite portion of that book, or some docu- 
ment afterward incorporated into that 
book by another hand. It is sufficient to 
notice that this state of the case, if it should 
be shown to be the true one, will account 
for the words of Rom. x, 5, and prove 
them in accordance with fact, as well as a 
proof of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch would do. If this positien should 
be denied, on the ground that the Roman 
Christians cannot be supposed to have 
known that Mosaic authorship was true of 
only part of a work which they possessed 
as an undivided whole, it would be proper 
to reply that we have all along recog- 


nized the possibility of some modifi- 
cation of our results, from a con- 
sideration of the current belief of 


the New Testament times. That phase of 
the subject remains to be discussed; but, in 
the meantime, when we are expressly leav- 
ing that out of the account, the objection is 
not relevant. And, if it be urged that Paul 
himself could have no knowledge of any 
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| had such knowledge. 


or of Leviticus in particular, it may be 
answered that, while the question whether 
he could or not is closely connected with 
the branch of the subject just referred to— 
vit., the general belief of the time—and thus 
does not belong here, still, the hypothesis 
does not involve the supposition that he 
Let us suppose for a 
moment that he thought Moses to be the 
author of the whole Pentateuch. The ad- 
vocates of the strictest doctrine of inspira- 
tion can, surely, find nothing but a ground 
for grateful recognition of the wisdom and 
power of God, if it should appear that, 
while the Pentateuch is composite in its 
structure, Paul, himself ignorant of this 
fact, was yet so guided in his use of lan- 
guage as to make a statement perfectly 
consistent with it. 

There is, however, another class of con- 
siderations. Even if we should allow 
that Paul intended to imply and by his 
language did imply the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, it is evident that it would 
be perilous to erect a structure of New 
Testament evidence for such authorship on 
this foundation merely. For, if we attempt 
to do so, we should be met at once bya 
reference to other New Testament passages, 
which the most trustworthy, careful, and 
devout scholars are in the habit of treating 
quite differently. There would be adduced 
against us Mal. iii, 1 is attributed to Isaiah; 
Mark i, 2, where a passage found in Matt. 
xxvii, 9 which cites words of Zech. xi, 13, 
as ‘‘spoken through Jeremiah the prophet” ; 
and Jude, 13, 14, where words whose only 
authority is a pseudepigraphical book are 
quoted as from the lips of ‘‘Enoch seventh 
from Adam.” It would be strongly urged 
that, whatever may be the cause to which 
the statements of these passages are due, 
there is a possibility, which precludes the 
certainty of the opposite, that the state- 
ment of Romans x, 5 is due to a similar 
cause; and, since Romans x, 5 is but a 
single passage, it would be difficult to show 
that those who should adduce the other 
passages, as against its accuracy, were 
wrong. While there would, on the view of 
Paul’s words, which we are now supposing, 
be certainly a presumption in favor of their 
accuracy, just as Matt. xxvii, 9 affords a 
prima facie presumption that Jeremiah was 
the author of the words there cited; still, 
just as abundant evidence is at hand from 
other sources to overcome his latter pre- 
sumption, so it might be, also, in the case of 
the former. And when we recall the un- 
certainty as to whether this view of the 
meaning of Paul’s words which we are now 
supposing is the correct view, it will be 
evident that this passage, the last with 
which we have to do under the present 
law, is inconclusive as to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. 


Thus it appears that, of the thirty-two 
passages considered in this article, fourteen 
are merely historical statements in regard 
to Moses’s life and actions, as distinguished 
from his words or his authorship, two 
others belonging partly in this and partly 
in the following category; that four, in- 
cluding the two just mentioned, contain 
the assertion that Moses said certain things, 
without saying or implying that he wrote 
anything; that four refer to Moses in his 
character of lawgiver, not at all as an 
author; that four speak of the “law of 
Moses” as a body of legislation, not as a 
literary work ; that four use the expressions 
‘law of Moses” and ‘‘ Moses” with appar- 
ent reference to a literary work, but with- 
out any explanation, stated or implied, of 
the precise way in which this name came 
to be attached tothe work; that one pas- 
sage seems to refer prophetically to a com- 
position of which Moses is yet to become 
the author; that, finally, one and one only 
affirms that Moses wrote certain words, 
but that even here there are such various 
possibilities of interpretation that the 
passage gives us no secure ground for 
affirming the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. 

The next and closing article will con- 
tain a brief summary of the conclusions 
thus far reached, and an inquiry whether 
and how far these conclusions are affected 
by such facts ascan be gathered with re- 
gard to the views of Moses’s relation to the 
Pentateuch which were current in the 
New Testament times. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
EIGHTH LECTURE. 

“ADVANCED THOUGHT IN INDIA; CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE LAND OF THE VEDAS.”—“ REVIVALS, TRUE 
AND FALSE ; THE CHURCH FOR THE TIMES.” 


Iy his prelude on Monday, Feb, 26th, Mr. Cook 
discussed the subject of revivals and presented 
his ideas of what the Church for the times should 
be. To test the permanent value of revival work, 
he made a practical use of the audience before 
him. First, he asked all in the audience who 
were Christians, of whatever denomination or 
sect, to rise. The response to thisinvitation was 
so general that the entire company, of probably 
three thousand persons, apparently, rose. Then 
he asked those who were not converted at a time 
of special religious awakening and effort to sit 
down. The portion which remained standing 
was estimated by Mr. Cook at four-sevenths of 
the whole number, others on the platform said it 
was two-thirds or three-fourths, Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. J. C. Hartzell, of New 
Orleans, and, while the ushers were passing the 
boxes for the collection, ex-Governor St. John, 
of Kansas, made a short address. He was in- 
troduced by Mr. Cook as ‘the tender friend of 
the Freedmen in their exodus to Kansas, the 
governor who never bowed the knee to the 
Baals and Molochs of the Whisky Rings, the 
national apostle of Constitutional Prohibition,” 
and was received as such by the audience with 
the most emphatic and prolonged applause. 


THE PRELUDE. 

REVIVALS TRUE AND FALSE. 
Spiritual efficiency is the measure of the worth 
of all creeds, sects, and churches. Efficiency in 
what ? In delivering men from the love of sin 
and the guilt of it. We know beyond a perad- 
venture that without this double deliverance 
there can be no peace under the moral law which 
conscience reveals, and which ethical science it- 
self proclaims, and which all the pages of revela- 
tion flame with, like so many Sinais. Lessing 
said that the ultimate test of the worth of sects 
would be found in their ability to produce new 
men, religious lives, spiritually regenerate popu- 
lations. This is nothing but the yet unfathomed 
saying of the Scriptures: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them”—that is, creeds, theologies, 
sects, churches, ages. This is the scientific test, 
this is the biblical test, and to this crucial stand- 
ard of judgment we must bring unflinchingly 
our luxurious churches, loose-thinking and siren 
pulpite. 

American theology has been full of faults, which 
it becomes us to remember with humiliation of 
spirit; but it has had, also, by the blessing of 
Heaven, a few peculiar excellences, which have 
sprung, no doubt, in part from the necessities of 
our condition and in part from the traits of 
American character. It becomes us to recog- 
nize these excellences with gratitude as Divine 
gifts. We are regarded as a practical nation, 
and I am willing to maintain the proposition 
that our theology is richer than any other on 
earth on the practical side. Asa means of pro- 
ducing, by the blessing of Heaven, new lives in 
large populations, I had rather have scholarly 
and aggressive American theology of the New 
England new school type, or of the Methodist 
type, or of the Presbyterian, Baptist, or Episco- 
palian than average German, Anglican, or even 
Scottish theology. Since the days of Jonathan 
Edwards and George Whitefield and John Wes- 
ley no Church on earth has been more distin- 
guished than the American for revivals, unless it 
be the Scottish, in the time of the covenanting 
contest, or possibly the German, in a few of its 
most heroic years. Ina large outlook over the 
effect of presentations of religious truth to large 
populations American theology, regarded as a 
summary of the points in which our Evangelical 
bodies agree, and judged mercilessly by its 
fruits, need not as yet blush at its comparative 
record. 

At this moment Professor Christlicb, of Bonn, 
is endeavoring to introduce into Germany several 
of the methods of the free churches in Great 
Britain and the United States as a means of 
putting an end to the torpor, the barrenness, 
the iciness of much of the life of the state 
churches in connection with an unscriptural 
eschatology which it has been my fortune here 
to oppose of late. While a few people on this 
side of the Atlantic seem anxious to transplant 
from Germany the ideas that have produced 
torpor there and are at the bottom of a large 
part of the spiritual harrenness of the European 
state churches, the most Evangelical of the Ger- 





system of the United States. Would to God there 
were s thousand Edwardses, a thousand White- 
fields, a thousand Wesleys, a thousand Lyman 
Beechers, a thousand Finneys, « thousand 


Moodys on the globe, and that ten of each of 
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these classes could go around the world as evan- 
gelists every ten years! [Applause.] 

The churches of different nations are rapidly 
acquiring a better knowledge of each other. 
National deficiencies ought to be supplemented 
by international imitations. The learning of the 
German universities is superior to ours. Ina 
great variety of particulars we are behind Ger- 
many in matters of theoretical and scientific im- 
port; but we are in advance of Germany in 
the practical matters of church life. We are in 
advance of England asa whole; we are ahead of 
every nation on earth in this matter, probably, 
unless it be Scotland, and are likely soon to 
be in advance of Scotland herself. Filling up 
our deficiencies by the study of those traits which 
supplement our own, let us be careful to 
have proper reverence for the gifts God has 
poured out upon American Christianity; let us 
reverence the practical side of aggressive Evan- 
gelical Christian work ; let us sce to it we do not 
lose the traits which the rest of the world needs. 
We seem to be singled out by Providence for the 
defense of those aggressive methods by which 
free churches can become strong in free states 
and by which alone republics can be made safe, 
Nothing, according to my judgment, is more 
needed to-day in German church life, or in the 
average Anglican, or in that portion of the 
Church of Scotland that is yet an establishment, 
or by Protestantism on the Continent of Europe 
at large than an imitation of American Evangel- 
ical aggressive methods. This may look like 
egotism ; but I am not an evangelist, I am not a 
preacher. I am simply a student of the signs of 
the times, a lecturer, a friend of the Church, 
The American methods of revival work in ite 
best form experience has shown to be superior 
to any which have been developed on foreign 
shores. We need not go abroad for instruction 
in the practical matters of Christian aggreasive- 
ness, 

After this glimpse of the whole field of the 
world and of its relations to our own country, 
let me raise the central question: What will be 
the leading characteristics of the Church for the 
times, if we are to take American experience as 
indicating the probable lines of development in 
Christian aggressiveness in free churches in ages 
to come? 

1. The church for the times will reach the 
whole population. 

John Wesley said once : “ Beware how you in 
vite rich men into your churches until you aré 
sure they are Christian. Beware how you man« 
age your churches in such a way that rich men 
will become a necessity to you. If your church 
buildings are so luxurious that you need an enor 
mous income, wealthy men will be necessary to 
you, and they will rule you, and then you must 
soon bid farewell to Methodist discipline, and, 
perhaps, to Methodist doctrine.” A wiser thing 
was never said. A more unpopular thing, per- 
haps, could hardly be repeated at this hour ; bat 
the truth is, and, as I am not a pastor or 
preacher and as nobody can suppose that I am 
making oblique personal references here, I ven« 
ture to say—that even in Republican America 
and especially in the wealthy and fashionable 
society of cities, there are a great many luxurl- 
ous churches, that do not want poor men as 
members. When a revival occurs, the question 
concerning many converts is, not “Are they 
soundly Christian?” but ‘How much are they 
worth?” [Laughter.] ‘What is their social 
standing?” “Am I willing to have one of these 
converts next me in a pew?” “Are they 
likely to add anything important to the financial 
or social strength of our society?’ Under the 
voluntary system we must have money and must 
draw rich men into the churches; but, if they 
stand there on their money-bags, and ask to be 
measured not according to the hight of their 
Christian character, but according to the hight 
of these pedestals of worldliness—wealth, social 
position, hereditary rank, connection with public 
affairs—then I say the time has come for us to 
cast abroad God’s truths as scythes to mow down 
all these unnatural growths! On the floor of 
God's house he is tallest who is nearest to God, 
(Loud applause. ] 

Let nobody suppose that I am opposing rich 
men asa class. A man is a man even though 
his father was rich. [Laughter.] There have 
been in this country and there are now among 
us rich men who are apostles. Lately there fell 
in New York City the central trunk of a banyan 
tree, of which it has been well said by Dr. Cuyler 
that it threw down a stem into almost every 
land of the globe. William E. Dodge spread 
abroad his benefactions [applause], his personal 
Christian effort, his oversight of great religious 
enterprises, until he was a power in India, a power 
in the Sandwich Islands, a power in Japan, 6 
power in half the states of this Union. We have 
many men, not known to the public and not very 
wealthy, who are the almoners of the 
of the philanthropic institutions, of the colleges 
and the schools. On the whole, there is no 
country in the world where wealth is more gen- 
erous than here, anless it be Great Britain, and 
wealth there is in a few channels. It is concen- 
trated in a privileged class and in « powerful 
middle class, so that the comparison can hardly 
be made at all pointe with fairness, Everything 





considered, I regard our wealthy men as princes 
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of generosity. But the time comes, occasionally, 
when it is necessary to say that men must be 
measured by character, and not by their purses or 
their social pedestals, We must resist, there- 
fore, the idea that any church is too good to be 
enlarged from any part of the population of a 
city. For on», 1 think, there is nochurch even in 
Boston that ought to be above adding to its 
membership converts the North End. 
{[Applause.] Ihave heard of a church in New 
York City that lost a large part of its membership 
by people emigrating up the island, and, finally, 
the population around it became so bad that, ac- 
cording to Dr, Pentecost’s admirable statement, 
the church itself emigrated. There were no longer 
any people around it which its members cared to 
to associate with, [Laughter.] 

These shrewd pastors behind me are men of 
bravery. They have entered the ministry not 
from financial motives, for there are no finan- 


from 


cial motives to lead a man into the ministry. 
These men have obtained a collegiate education, 
through long years of profes- 
sional training, and now they stand as God's 
apostles before the masses of the people. They 
preach to save souls, and yet there are times 
when even their courage is tried by lofty pride in 
woalthy churches, an unexpressed feeling that 
606 neu are loo poor or too corrupt in their 
past connections and too low in their present 
sOclal standing to be 

luxurious house of God, 
of God a club-house, 


they have gon 


attractive persons in a 
I call any such house 
I call a luxurious church 
that is not ready to receive membership from 
any quarter of the population a tocial preserve, 
and nota church, [Applause.] 

The two worst evils of our time inside the 
domain of Christendom are probably luxurious 
living among churcluncmbers and loose think- 
ing among religious teachers. And when the two 
go togetber and we lave a religious club, instead 
of a church, a club in which, of course, it would 
be uncourteous to suppose that there are any 
that forgotten that all 
brethren and that the of 
to stand between living 
when of 
ties 
and, perhaps, giving direction to great central 
currents in the religious life of a city, the time 
then has come to awaken all the powers of the 
pulpit and the press and the platform against 
the choking of God's most holy truth by purse- 
strings and by ribbons and by dashes of the lav- 
ender waters of liberalism. 


sinners, a club has 
men 
the 


and 


are business 
church is the 
the have a number 


such churches connected by close social 


dead ; we 


I am speaking very 
frankly; but the truth is that the case needs 
stern surgery. Our population is a fifth in large 
citics, and under the voluntary system in the 
United States it is likely to be our prevailing 
trouble that, when Judas carries the bag and be- 
trays his Lord, lic will not always have the grace 
to go and hang himself [laughter], and you will 
not have the grace to hang him, 

2. The church for the times will emphasize the 
hidden half of Christian unity. It will call often 
for union meetings of all denominations and 
organize united efforts for common purposes. 

3. It will ascertain what hinders individuals 
from accepting Christianity ; it will receive ques- 
tions and organize searching inquiries as to the 
current obstacles to conversion, 

If I were a pastor, I should do again what I did 
once, When for a year I was acting pastor: keep a 
«uestion-box open constantly for those timid 
people who cannot go to a pastor's study and 
discuss their difficulties with him, I might have 
a committee to examine the questions and weed 
out frivolous and vexatious ones; but very few 
of these would be put in, after all, as you would 
find by experience, Several pastors, to my 
knowledge, have tried question-boxes in their 
churches, and, with a certain wise oversight, 
differing in each individual case, these enter- 
prises have turned out well, Kither in my Sab- 
bath-school or at the chureh-door 1 would have 
a question-box always open for anobymous writ- 
tan inquiries on the topics discussed in the pulpit 
or in the Sabbath-school, I would bring out in all 
ways the secret intellectual and moral difliculties 
of my parish, and thus L would learn to fire, not 
into the air, but at the white of the eye. Roman- 
ism has its confessional, and Protestantism 
ought to be permitted to have its question-box, to 
reveal the wants of the people. The secret of 
securing attention is to say the thing that needs 
to be said; but one method of ascertaining what 
needs to be said is to study carefully the secret 
questions the peuple are raising, 

4. The church for the times will teach ehurch- 
members to give « reason for the faith that is in 
them. ‘ 

There ought to be in every Sanday-school one 
class in Christian apologetics, besides occasional 
courses of lectures on this subject before every 
congregation. 

5. The church for the tinies will teach all 
churel bers to o¢ on personal religion 
with the religiously irresolute. 

In the winter season most of the devotional 
meetings of the church or, at least, one such meet- 
ing @ week, ought to be closed by conversations 
hetweenm the churchmembers present and any re- 
ligiously irresolute persons who are willing to re- 
main for such conversations. At a devotional 
meeting, you have made an earnest address on 
some incisive point of evangelical truth, you an- 
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nounce the doxology ; but, before it is anng, you 
give notice that all who are religiously irresolute 
are requested to remain for conversation with 
churchmembers, If any must leave, they go out 
while the hymn is being sung, but those who re- 
main by that act open the door to conversation. 
Without any discourtesy, you may approach such 
persons on the most sacred topics of personal re- 
Let your churchmembers converse with 
every one of those who remain; go with these 
members yourself and hear enough of the con- 
versation to know whether wise advice is given. 
You say church members cannot be trusted to do 
this work? They can with a proper amount of 
teaching from their pastor. He is a wretched 
churchmember who docs not know how to answer 
the question ‘What must I do to be saved?” 
But here is a man whose bargains have run as 
close to lies the last week, it may be, as the eyelid 
to the eyeball, and the neighbor he has cheated 
sits at his side, and this shrewd merchant is ex- 
pected to talk with his neighbor on the conditions 
of salvation. 
merchant 


The discipline is as good for the 
as for his neighbor. [Applause.] 
Nothing makes a live man ont of a dead man 80 
soon a8 to set the dead man at the work of pro- 
ducing life in another dead man. These conver- 
sations quicken the church immensely and I be- 
lieve ought to be made a standard part of devo- 
tional meetings in the church, in our climate, in 
the winter. But the whole world is not in onr 
climate, There are churches that ought to be like 
the tropical forests, always bringing forth fruit, 
always filled with blossoms—buds here opening, 
fruit there dropping. Our seasons are such that 
in the long evenings of winter we have special 
opportunities ; and this proves only that our 
church affairs should be managed something as 
the agricultural affairs of our zone are. Let us 
always be preparing to put in the seed, or putting 
in seed, or protecting seed that has been put in, 
or reaping the harvest. 

5. The Church for the times will prepare for 
revivals, as the spring prepares in its earlier for 
its later season, 

6. The Church for the times will protect the 
fruit of revivals, as the summer ripens the births 
of spring. 

My central idea concerning revivals is that 
what are called the evils of revivals, by those who 
oppose them, usually arise because proper work 
has not been done before the revivals, or proper 
work is not done afier them. A revival is only 
like the opening of the clouds in the spring and 
the beating down of the sunlight; or like the 
dropping of the gentle showers and the vernal 
rains, What will the sunlight, what will the rain 
do without the deep planting of the seed or with- 
out the careful watching of the fields after the 
tender shoots have sprung forth? 

Mr. Moody’s revivals, I believe, have turned 
out thoroughly well in every case where they 
have been followed up properly. On both sides 
of the Atlantic I have watched public sentiment 
concerning his work, I confess that I am one 
of his most earnest admirers. I offer prayer 
every day of my life that God will pour out 
upon his labors blessing above all I can ask 
or think, A few men say his work here or 
there has not eventuated well. Did the pastors 
follow it up? Was the seed deeply planted 
before came? He is nothing but the 
shower, he is nothing but the opening in the 
clouds, God seems to speak through some evan- 
gelisty ; he gives them power to open the heavens 
and let the sunlight in upon spiritual fields. By 
endowment of heaven, this capacity was in Ed- 
wards, it was in Whitefield, it was in Wesley and 
Finney, and it isin many an evangelist of to-day, 
thank God; but we must remember that the 
planting of the seed and the attending to the 
green shoots are quite as important as allowing 


he 


the sunlight and rain to fall upon the 
fields. In this city I happen to know that 
certain revered pastors—who sit on this 


platform at this moment and whom I must not 
name have followed up carefully the converts 
who came forward in their fields of labor, in Mx. 
Moody’s revival ; and that, if you go to these pas- 
tors aud ask what has been the result of Mr. 
Moody’s effort here, they will say it has been 
glorious. In two or three instances reformed 
drunkards have become large benefactors of the 
churches, both spiritually and financially. The 
men who have followed up these converts give 
you a good report of Mr. Moody’s work; but 
the men who folded their hands, the men who 
said “Let the harvest take eare of itself,” the 
men who were immersed in luxurious lives and 
had torpid congregations, and who did not care 
to soil the skirts of their churches with any ac- 
quisitions from unpopular portions of our 
masses—these persons, if you approach them, 
have, usually, only a cold answer to give to any 
question as to the effect of Mr. Moody’s work 
here. I care nothing for the answers of such 
men, I repudiate such men as authorities con- 
cerning this work. Greatly as we in America 
revere Mr, Moody's work, I found in Edinburgh 
deeper reverence for it than I find, on the whole, 
in Boston. I found in London, on the whole, 
higher esteem for it than Ihave been able to 
find, usually, in New York. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, wherever I have been in fields he 
has visited, I have had abundant proof that his 
work, when followed up by the local pastors, has 
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eventuated successfully. Look at Oxford! Were 
not the young men reached there? Why were 
they reached? Chiefly because God’s truth was 
boldly preached and made fruitful by his Spirit ; 
but partly, also, because Mr. Moody's hands 
were held up by men of position in the Estab- 
lished Church. Were his hands held up here ? 
Did Harvard professors stand by him here, as 
Oxford professors stood by him in the British 
Islands, as Edinburgh professors stood by him 
in Scotland ? I happen to know a dozen glori- 
ous men of learning who thought it an honor 
to go into the inquiry meetings and converse 
with the religiously irresolute in Edinburgh [ap- 
plause} and in London. [Applause]. 

Dr. Crafts, of Brooklyn, lately sent out an hun- 
dred letters to preachers and Sabbath-school sup- 
crintendents, and put the question : “How many 
of you came into the church during periods of 
religious awakening, commonly called revivals ?” 
The answer was, four-sevenths, AsI part from 
this theme, I shall do a very audacious thing. I 
will explain exactly what I mean to do, so that 
none of you can suppose I am trying to catch any 
of you nnawares. I am about to ask all Chris- 
tians in this assembly to rise—all Christians, 
Protestant or Romish, Evangelical or Unevange- 
lica!. This is putting the case very broadly and 
ata disadvantage to the propositions I am de- 
fending. Then I am to ask all those Christians 
to sit down who did not come into the Church in 
some period of religious awakening, by which 
I mean a period in which a considerable number 
came into the Church under special effort. I do 
not mean a month's special effort or that the ef- 
fort was in the Methodist form, or the Congrega- 
tionalist, or the Presbyterian, or the Episcopa- 
lian. I mean simply a religious awakening, oc- 
curring under some particular measures, to make 
religion a personal matter. How many of the 
Christians in this assembly came into the Church 


under such effort? I believe we shall find that- 


more than half did so. 

8. In every religious service the Church for the 
times will make religion a personal matter, and 
will preach so as to secure immediate decision of 
the soul to accept God in Christ as both Saviour 
and Lord. 

We have had preaching to the intellect, we 
have had preaching to the emotions, we have had 
preaching to the fancy ; the time is coming when 
no preaching will be considered thoroughly evan. 
gelical unless it is addressed to the will. [Ap- 
plause.] In every religious service religion 
ought to be made in some way a personal matter. 
I would have every prayer include in it petitions 
implying the total self-surrender of the will to 
God. Itisaserious conviction of mine that we 
might improve the ordinary form of pronounc- 
ing the benediction. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that no man has a right to pronounce the 
benediction. We have a right to invoke it; but 
we can.invoke it effectively only by total self- 
surrender to God. I wish every religious serv- 
ice were closed by a form including the petition 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in us 
every one this instant as in Heaven” ; and then a 
moment of silent self-consecration, implying 
that every individual is reined up to the duty of 
immediate, total, affectionate, self-surrender to 
God as both Saviour and Lord, after which I 
would have the benediction pronounced upon all 
such as have thus surrendered. In Caleutta, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, leader of the theistic 
movement in India, has arranged a ritual for 
his people, who are not Christians, but believers 
simply in a personal God and providence and 
prayer. At one point of that service which the 
ritual provides for the congregation all rise and 
utter the words “‘Give us light,” and then re- 
main in silent prayer for some seconds. A little 
later the congregation, with the minister, call 
out: “Victory to God!” “Victory to God!” 
Then there is another silent prayer. At the end 
of that inexpressibly solemn devotion the pastor 
says: “Peace!” “Peace!” This is imitated from 
Christianity ; but I wish thatin our Christian 
rituals there were something like it. Unless we 
have this address to the will, we leave out the 
most effective portion of every religious service. 
Only those who say “Victory to God” deserve to 
have or can have the benediction effectively pro- 
nounced over them. Iam nota friend of inno- 
vations; but I wish exccedingly that in the ord- 
inary closing of religious exercises there were 
alwhys something to rein up every hearer to 
total self-surrender to God. 

Now, my friends, you will favor me with this 
expression which I have explained in advance 
and on which I have allowed you time to think. 
Will all Christians in this assembly please rise? 
[Apparently 2,500 of an audience of over 3,000 
rose.] Really, this is an expression that I did 
not expect. This assembly represents all the 
Evangelical bodies. It is a most cheerful fact 
that certainly more than 2,000 people rise here as 
Christians. Will such of you as did not come 
into the Church in some period of special relig- 
ious awakening, commonly called a revival, such 
of you as did not come in through a gateway of 
special religious effort, sit down, and will the rest 
remain standing? [The request was heeded.] 
My friends, it is certain that, at least, four-sev- 
enths of the 2,000 or more Christians of this as- 
sembly have remained standing ; two-thirds, some 
of the gentlemen behind me say, some three- 
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fourths. I thank you most cordially for this ex- 
pression. Any form of special religious effort 
that has brought half or four-sevenths of our 
Christians into the Church is sufficiently justi- 
fied in experience by the Divine approval. 


THE LECTURE. 
ADVANCED THOUGHT IN INDIA. 

Through the gate of the Red Sea, Sinai on the 
left, the Pyramids on the right, you enter the 
Indian Ocean, the North Star hanging low behind 
your ship and the Southern Cross rising out of 
the ocean in front, 

THE RED BEA, 

At Aden you sce a British Gibraltar—an island 
that is little more than a cinder, but carved into 
military might, heavy batteries frowning from 
the lower, middle, and upper slopes, great 
reservoirs for water in a rainless region, 30,000 
people, large military detachments, huge men-of- 
war, a position that dominates Arabia and North- 
western Africa, and, of course, insures a proper 
respect for British interests in the whole length 
of the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. Nowhere on 
the highways of travel around the earth do you 
find a hotter region than between the sands of 
Arabia and those of Sahara. On your tour 
around the world, you afterward cross the 
Equator, once in the region of the East Indies 
and again south of the Sandwich Islands ; but 
you suffer little from heat in the former case, and 
in the latter, under the cold trade winds from 
the Andes, you cross the Line in your ulster. In 
the Red Sea, however, it is possible that you may 
need a double Scotch cap, with the interstices 
filled with pounded ice, to prevent sunstroke. 
Many a poor invalid has had just this precau- 
tion provided for him. In spite of the broad 
punkah which servants of the ship now swing 
above your table in the cabin, in spite of 
your constant use of the wide fans of the 
Orient, in spite of your dressing as nearly as 
possible in gauze, in spite of your punctual at- 
tendance to your baths, in spite of your total 
abstinence, you need to guard against sunstroke 
by a helmet sun-hat, At Suez you provide your- 
self with a solar 


topée, you carry every- 
where in the sunshine an umbrella, covered 
on the outside with white. There is a 


fierceness in the sunbeams utterly unknown 
to one who has not been in the Tropics 
something searching and deadly in the impact 
of the radiance, even at sunrise, but especially 
when the sun is directly overhead or in the mid- 
afternoon sky. “Stand out of the sunshine! 
Keep out of the glare of thesun!” You hear con- 
stantly these directions given in anxious tones to 
inexperienced children. You fall into the habit 
of holding your eyelids half closed, a tendency 
which your present lecturer has not yet over- 
come and perhaps never will. You are some- 
times in a ship that moves with a slow wind, and 
so you have no telief afforded by the breezes of 
the ocean. Occasionally a ship has been known 
to turn about in the Red Sea, reverse its course, 
lose time, and move against the wind for a few 
hours, in order to relieve its passengers from the 
effects of the intolerable heat. There is, how- 
ever, in the Red Sea, as there is not in the cool 
season at Bombay, a great difference between 
the temperature at night and by day. The sands 
radiate heat rapidly. There is an Arabian proverb 
which. says that “the servant in the coolness of 
the morning forgot to provide water for the heat 
of the day.” Even in the Red Sea, however, 
there is a little relief in the nights, but in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta none at all, Yousleepon deck, 
you take every precaution ; but even in Decem- 
ber, when the sun is south of the Equator, you 
come out of this terrific funnel between the two 
hottest deserts of the world, glad exceedingly to 
find yourself in average health. If you see the 
open Indian Ocean without anything like dizzi- 
ness or the approaches of sun-stroke you may 
regard yourself as probably proof against the 
heats of India in its cooler season and of the 
Equator on the sea in any part of the world. 
Whoever has gone through the Red Sea in Au- 
gust unscathed is likely to be able to look the 
sun in the eye anywhere on the planet. 


LANDING IN BOMBAY, 


How shall I approach the land of pearls and 
palms, of religions more ancient than Christian- 
ity, of philosophies which were old when Greece 
was young? You are afloat on the Indian Ocean, 
and Hindustan has not yet come into sight, and 
you gather up the little knowledge you may have 
acquired and endeavor to form a picture of the 
country you are about to visit. You havein your 
hand a globe, the companion of many a studious 
hour, and you notice that India, from north to 
south—that is, from the top of Cashmere to Cape 
Comorin—is as long as a line from Boston to 
Pike’s Peak. A line of similar length on the 
map of Europe extends from Gibraltar to Con- 
stantinople. The breadth of India from the 
westernmost mouth of the Indies to the eastern- 
most mouth of the Ganges is slightly more than 
the distance from Boston to Omaha or from Paris 
to St. Petersburg. The distance from Bombay 
to Calcutta is only that from Boston to St. 
Louis. 

Gibbon estimated that imperial Rome, at the 
hight of her power, governed only 120,000,000 of 
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men. The British Empire governs in India alone 
250,000,000. India is only as large as all Europe, 
less Russia; but it has a population as large 
as that of Europe. In a territory only about 
as large, to speak roundly, as that of the United 
States east of the Mississippi and Missouri, India 
has five times our present population. You think 
that here will be opportunity for usefulness, in- 
deed, if only the English tongue is apprehended 
by the masses of the people. You ask whether 
it will be possible to gather large assemblics to 
listen to discussions on religious and philosoph- 
ical themes exclusively in the English tongue. 
You are in great doubt as to what may happen ; 
but you are resolved to be a student, at least, 
and yet you leave open half your time for the 
work of lecturing. In regard to this latter 
matter you make no predictions; you promise 
yourself absolutely nothing. You have been 
told in Edinburgh and elsewhere that there is no 
opportunity on carth for usefulness, through 
English lectures like that in India at the present 
moment; but you have not credited this state- 
ment. You have regarded it as, perhaps, only an 
indication of sentimental attachment to India 
or of a desire to encourage you in a difficult enter- 
prise. 

It isa glorious morning in the Orient. Far 
over the purple and azure waves toward the 
sunrise you see, for the first time, the Western 
Ghauts, that jagged ridge which shuts out the 
ocean from India on the west. A little later the 
spires and domes of a city come into view at the 
foot of low hills, clad with palms and mango 
trees and a great variety of strange tropical 
vegetation. In another half hour, after turning 
a picturesque point of land, you are afloat in a 
magnificent harbor, large enough to hold all the 
British fleets and alive with shipping of all na- 
tions. You land at a massive granite pier, at the 
edge of a great esplanade, in the second city of 
the British Empire—queenly Bombay. You have 
landed with speed ; otherwise you would have 
been met by a steam launch, containing a lecture 
committee. That launch is on the water and 
chases you in, and before you reach your hotel 
the committee overtakes you. To make a long 
story short, that evening and the next day about 
a dozen prominent merchants, preachers, and 
civilians arrange for a course of six or eight 
lectures, to be given in one of the largest halls, 
and the city is at once placarded from end to 
end—with what subjects ? Philosophical themes, 
religious topics, nothing very sensational abont 
the titles, no music promised, a prominent pre- 
siding officer mentioned in connection with each 
lecture—an important matter in any British 
community! [Laughter.] 

The great esplanade of Bombay is surrounded 
by magnificent government buildings, with deep 
verandas, under screens. Everything in the 
architecture suggests the necessity of protection 
against heat. The city is young. It was not 
built and rebuilt; at least, the British part was 
not. This municipality is not as old as Boston. 
You admire the broad streets, laid out by British 
engineers. Of course, in the native quarters you 
have hovels and real squalor; but still it is not 
the squalor of our populations of the temperate 
zones, for these children have no filthy clothes 
upon them, they have no clothes at all, except 
on their heads, Literally the only wardrobe of 
five children out of ten on the streets consists of 
anklets and ear-rings. Bronze, fine bronze, ad- 
mirable for its quality—that is the complextion 
of these Hindus of the lower class. Itis not a 
coarse, Oleaginous bronze. You learned to admire 
this bronze when you were at Aden and saw the 
Somali boys by scores swimming around your 
ship. They dive for a shilling or a penny. You 
throw a piece of silver from the upper deck, and 
before it has sunk out of reach the Somali boy 
catches it in the green depths of the sea, in 
spite of the danger from sharks. You ask him 
to dive under your ship, or, as the sailors say, to 
write his name upon the keel of the steamer, and 
in a few seconds after disappearing at one side 
he comes up on the other side of the vessel. 
These boys swarmon deck. You cannot avoid 
putting your hand on their curly heads, some- 
times on their shoulders, It is a very fine bronze 
this. Well, the same you see in Hindustan, only 
a little finer. The first thing that impressed me 
was the good quality of the temperament of the 
Hindu. He is supple, subtle, fine, keen-edged. 
He is not strong. He is enervated, no doubt, 
by his child-marriages, by the climate, by 
his diet of rice, by frequent famines, 
and by poor conditions among the lower 
classes generally You find many Brahmins, 
however, who have this same excellent quality of 
organization, together with a great deal more 
quantity. They have physical vigor—not equal 
to that of the Briton, or German, or American ; 
but they are forceful, as well as keen-edged. The 
Sikhs and the Rajpoots are tall, well-developed, 
strong men. The Gourkas, from the slopes of the 
Himalayas, are short, but thick-set and famed for 
military valor. You find, especially, that the 
Marathi Brahmins, the very best of the Brab- 
min class, in the central portion of India, have 
in many cases the real vigor of mountaineers. 
It is not true that all the natives of India are 
sheep ; nevertheless, your first impression is that 
they are. The Hindu is ovine, the Briton is bo- 
vine, and it is not a wonder that the latter rules 
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the former. The Bengalee is especially timid 
and inclined to avoid all physical contests. He 
makes a poor soldier. He usually yielded almost 
without opposition to those who oppressed him 
in the days before the East India Company en- 
tered upon its carcer in Hindustan. He has the 
reputation to this hour of being, physically, a 
poltroon ; but in other respects he has a high 
character. He makes the best accountant among 
the races of India. He is a good teacher ; he is 
naturally a writer and speaker. You may say of 
the Bengalee that he is born with an essay under 
his arm and a speech in his lips. There are all 
classes of Hindus, of course; but the general 
feeling you have, at first, is that these people 
would not be great, even if they were Christians ; 
but, after weeks and months, that feeling changes. 
If your experience is like mine, you come to feel 
that, if child-marriages were abolished, if polyg- 
amy were driven out of all parts of India, 
if the diet were somewhat changed, if the 
conditions of life were improved, you might de- 
velop, on the Ganges especially, and even further 
south, a stalwart race, quite worthy of their 
origin on the slopes of the Himalayas, north of 
the great wall, which shuts out India from the 
rest of Asia. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 

The day comes for the opening of your course 
of lectures in Bombay and yon expect a great 
humiliation. You drive down at night along a 
back street, in order to be ready to hide your 
diminished head ; but you find that the great hall 
which has been engaged is already overfiowed 
and that hundreds are being turned away. I am 
anxious to do justice to India, and by showing 
what you experience there I shal! show what 
India is. You say this gathering must have 
been drawn together by the name of the chair- 
man. It is, of course, not a ticketed assembly. 
Here are, you think, before you go into the house, 
the English people of Bombay, who, perhaps, may 
have thought it something of a novelty to listen 
to a lecturer from America, and, perhaps, they 
have come out to sneer. You have more enemics 
in this gathering, probably, than friends, You 
go before that assembly as you go before every 
one, if your experience is like mine, resolved to 
remember your enemies [laughter] and never to 
overrate the friendship of any audience be- 
fore which you may stand. But you enter 
the house and look about almost in vain, 
outside the platform, for an English or 
American face. Red and white turbans are 
packed to the roof. You turn to your chairman 
and say: ‘‘ Where are the police? There will be 
disorder here if I deliver to this audience th 
lecture I had in mind, I may not please all 
these Hindus.” ‘‘Speak here as you would in 
London. Speak here as you would in Edinburgh,” 
he replies. ‘There is no need of policemen 
here. There are four in the hall ; but they will not 
be required. This audience will be as orderly as 
any you ever met in the British Empire.” But 
you say: “They cannot understand English, all 
of them, and I cannot promise, knowing nothing 
of this assembly, to keep the house quiet. Iam 
a perfect novice here and might casily make 
very grave mistakes.” The chairman says: ‘‘Go 
forward as you would in London or Edinburgh. 
I will be responsible for the rest.” You soon 
find that a Bombay Hindu audience understands 
English apparently as well as this Boston assem- 
bly does. In the sea of orienta] faces, keen, in- 
cisive countenances flash out. The bronze glows 
like colored porcelain, with a light behind it. 
Bright eyes meet yours, and you notice this un- 
der the red turban, you notice this under the 
Parsee hat, and the Parsecs, by the way, are 
simply a fragment of the old Persian race, some- 
what acclimated in India. They are the fore- 
most mercantile class and are well represented 
here. Nearly all of them speak English perfect- 
ly. After addressing this assembly for a few 
minutes, you come to feel that there is no dan- 
ger of disorder or of your being misunderstood. 
The next night a considerable number of seats 
are sold, in order that those people who cannot 
come until late may have an opportunity of get- 
ting places. In this way your lecture committee 
has a slight income ; but you have made up your 
mind not to charge anything for your work on 
missionary soil. There is an income from the 
necessary sale of seats to provide people with an 
opportunity of being present under pleasant cir- 
cumstances ; but, without this, there would have 
been nothing to provide for the expenses, except 
what generous Christian merchants and civil- 
ians gave for the support of the course of discus- 
sions. After three nights in this large hall, you 
are turned out of it, on account of the numbers 
who are not able to get in. You go into the Town 
Hall, the very largest assembly room in the city, 
holding about as many as Tremont Temple, and 
you find it necessary to go early there, if you are 
to obtain a seat. The pecple have to stand—- 
large numbers of them. Each lecture is nearly 
two hours long. A course of six lectures closes 
with a call for two or three additional lectures. 
At last, terribly overworked, you fly out of Bom- 
bay, supposing that this is the only city in India, 
unless it be Calcutta or Madras, that will give you 
audiences that understand English thoroughly 
well. You have a siniilar experience in Calcutta, 
a similar one in Madras. You are convinced that 








in the great Presidential cities English is well 
enough understood to enable you to address 
audiences in that tongue. Between Bombay and 
Calcutta, however, you give lectures to fine and- 
iences in Poona, Ahmednagar, Lucknow, and 
Allahabad. Even in fanatical Benares, on the 
bank of the Ganges, and afterward in Southern 
India, in Bangalore and Madura, you have 
crowded assemblies, made up almost exclusively 
of natives, who listen to the severest things you 
are inclined to say concerning the hereditary 
misbeliefs and the imported unbelief of Hin- 
dustan. In the immense town hall at Calcutta 
many hearers are obliged to stand, and the most 
distant people in your audience are 200 feet 
away from your platform, and they are natives. 
You have Chunder Sen to move a vote of thanks 
at your last lecture, and you come, little by little, 
into the feeling that the English tongue is the 
mightiest weapon of public usefulness in Hin- 
dustan to-day. [Applanse.] 

Nowhere, except, perhaps, in the case of the 
Spanish in South America, has a language spread 
more rapidly through great populations not born 
with it on their lips, than English has in India. 
The Spanish grandees would not condescend to 
learn the language of their servants, Thus the 
servants were compelied to learn the language of 
the masters, aud so even savage tribes in South 
America now sometimes speak Spanish. Sur- 
rounded constantly by far too obsequious and 
cringing Asiatics, the average British official in 
India does not suffer from a deficient sense of his 
own personal dignity. He is not eager to learn 
the dialects of his multitude of servants, They 
must, therefore, learn English. The classical 
tongues of India, which are the adiniration of all 
scholars, and almost objects of worship to Bral- 
mins, are, of course, not the venacular. Hindus- 
tance has wide prevalence, but no one inferior 
tongue is of universal currency. India has a 
dozen distinctly different languages and more 
than one hundred dialects, University instruc- 
tion, as conducted under British authority, always 
requires a knowledge of English. There is an 
universal demand for instruction in English 
among the educated classes. A knowledge of it 
is the avenue to employment in the great mer- 
cantile houses, and in the schools, and in the 
civil service. Two of the greatest names among 
thoxe of men to whom India is indebted for the 
early introduction of English into her schools 
and governmental papers are Alexander Duff 
and Lord Macaulay. 


OUTLOOK FROM THE HIMALAYAS, 

One year ago to-day, my friends, fleeing out of 
the steaming vat of Calcutta, it was my fortune 
to begin a short period of rest in the Himalaya 
Mountains. I summarize my memories of India, 
usually, by going back to Darjeeling and looking 
abroad over all Hindustan, as if the whole of it 
were in sight. 

The Himalayas, as a mountain range, dazzle 
both Alps and Andes, not out of sight, but into 
a position of positive inferiority. Ona bhill in a 
park at Darjeeling, among tea plantations, you 
have in view twelve mighty peaks, every one of 
which is over 20,000 feet high. There is no peak 
in sight that is not higher than Mont Blanc. You 
count twenty different elevations, every one over- 
topping the giant of the Alps. Mont Blanc is less 
than 16,000 feet high, but Kinchinjunga, o® which 
you look through the unobscured azure of two 
days, is 28,000 fect in elevation. Mount Everest, 
which is not always visible from Darjeeling, is 
29,000 fect high ; but itdoes not make the impres- 
sion that Kinchinjumga does, because it is 150 
miles away and the latter is only about forty. 
You remember Mount Blanc as seen from Geneva 
and Chamounix, and you bave immense rever- 
ence for Switzerland, its waterfalls, its lakes, its 
avalanches, its roseate peaks. But Switzerland 
seems to you like a toy in the presence of the 
Himalayas. Five miles of the carth’s crust thrown 
into the azure. Here are mountains surpassed 
nowhere on earth and nowhere in our range of vis- 
ion, indeed, exceptin the moon. The lunar mount- 
tains are from thirteen to fifteen miles high and 
are rolled over our heads nightly and are strangely 
unappreciated. Except the Yosemite valley, there 
is no mountain scenery that I compare in my se- 
cret thoughts with the Himalayas. Of course, 
the Yosemite is not so grand in hight; but there 
is a certain impressiveness in E] Capitan, a com- 
bination of beauty and sublimity in the Valley 
which make me put the Yosemite second to the 
Himalayas, while I place all that Switzerland can 
show us thifd in rank among the mighty scenes 
in mountains on our globe, 

Look abroad from the Himalayas, and what 
do you see? Three things—first, this unsurpassed 
range of mountains; next, the northern Indian 
plain—historic, electric with mighty associations, 
with political changes, and with the birth of 
great religions, a brown and green expanse, 
fringed with palms and bamboos, through which 
flow the Indus and the Ganges; then, thirdly, 
the southern portion of the peninsula, high 
mountains on the west side, low ones on the east, 
and a triangular stretch of high table-land be- 
tween them, called the Deccan. 

As your memories take you back to it, what is 
India? It is Bombay, with ite mighty harbor, its 
Elephanta caves, and ite multitudinous mixture 





of sects and nationalities like that of Alexandria 
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of old; itis Allahabad, with its junction of the 
Jumna and the Ganges; it is Delhi, with is re- 
ligions and its philosophies ; it is Lucknow, with 
its pathetic memories of the siege of 1857; it is 
Cawnpore, with its monuments to British mar- 
tyrs; it is Agra, with the tomb of Akbar and 
the peerless Taj Mahal, a structure of which 
Bishop Heber said, most justly, that ‘it was de- 
signed by Titans and finished by jewelers” ; it is 
Benares, with its stately residences for the few 
and its squalid streets for the many, its gaudy 
temples, with frivolous or filthy rites, its crowds 
of pilgrims, bathing in the Ganges, its burning 
ghats, where the dead are reduced to ashes ; it is 
Calcutta, with its palaces and schools and fleets 
and toiling thousands; it is Madras, with 
its surf-boats, its vigorous missions, ita firm 
grasp on both the land and sea. You find India 
to mean Christianity in conflict with paganism ; 
you find India meaning, at last, the rudder of re- 
form for all Asia. You become attached to this 
land, because you feel that whoever is useful in 
India is reaching all Asia at large, 





LEADING DATES OF INDIAN HIRTORY, 


Asx you look abroad over India from the 
Himalayas, the organizing dates of her history 
seem to be written in the sky, and to be whispered 
to you by her palms and mangoes, her tamarinds 
and banyans, her bread-fruit trees and bamboos. 

1500 B.C.—Events of the mighty epic poem 
called the Mahabharata, 

1400. Arrangement of the Vedas by Vyasa, 

1000.-Events of the epie of Ramayana, by 
Vahlmiki. 

800.—-Institutes of Menu. 

500 (548).—Gotama Buddha. 

337. -Invasion by Alexander. 

260 —240. —Reign of Asoka. 

1217, A.D.—Invasion by Genghis Khan, 

1600. Organization of the Fast Indian Com- 
pany. 

1605. Death of Akbar, two years after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth of England. 

1640.-- Founding of Madras and Boston, 

1648,- Date of the completion of the Taj 
Mahal. 

1666.— Death of Shah Jehan. 

1668.—Bombay begun. 

1689.—Calcutta founded, 

1707.—-Death of Aurunzeb. 

1757.—Battle of Plassey. 

1857.—Sepoy mutiny. 

1858,—The Queen becomes the direct ruler of 
India. 

1877.—Proclamation of her Britannic Majesty 
as Empress of all India. 

Xavier (1506—1552) arrived in India as a mis- 
sionary in 1540; Schwarz (1726--1788) in 1750; 
Carcy (1761-1834) in 1794; Judson (1788—1856) 
in 1813; Heber (1783—1826) in 1824; Wilson 
(1804—1875) in 1829; Duff (1806—1878) in 1830, 
Lord Macaulay was in Calcutta in 1834. The 
universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
were founded in 1857, 


TEN QUESTIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
INDIA, 


If this audience will bear with me, I will read 
a few of the scores of questions which I was 
constantly putting in India, and indicate very 
briefly the answers which were given to me 
there : 

1, What are the chief religions difficultics of 
the best educated Hindus and what are those of 
the most ignorant ? 

2. What are the most frequent types in the 
religious experience of Hindu converts? That 
is, by what aspects of Christian truth are tho 
most conversions made ? 

3. What are the most mischievous forma of 
imported unbelief in India? 

Aside from caste and child-marriages, the edu- 
cated Hindus have the same difficulties that we 
have. Here is a manuscript, containing a list of 
subjects which I thought would be useful in India 
and, if I were to read them, you would find that 
they are just the topics now most called for in 
America and Great Britain. The most ignoran 
Hindus are under the control of superstition 
connected with the hereditary misbelief, anu 
here is the power of paganism, here is the hor- 
ror of a false faith. What is thie man doing ? 
He lies down in the dust and measures his 
length ; rises to his feet, and then measures his 
length again. He is passing over hundreds of 
miles in this way. Why is he going through 
these austerities? In order to shorten the eight 
four hundred thousand re-births, to cut 
off some portion of the long line of transmi- 
grations through which men must go. The 
theory of the average Hindu is that he must be 
reborn, and that, if he has pre-eminent merit in 
this life, he will be born on a higher scale. 
Every man must go through millions of trans- 
migrations, and e.ninent merit here will lessen 
the number of these and so bring Heaven 
nearer. Austerities of the most horrible kind 
you see practiced at B , and you ask why 
men endure them; and the answer is: To 
shorten the eighty-four.” The two wheels on 
which the chariot of Hinduism in the ignorant 

moves are positive belief in transmi- 
gration and in caste. Whoever can break these 
wheels may smite Hinduism into fragments, 
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4. In it advisable as a general rule, in India 
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that the members of churches organized by mis- 
sionary labor should be taught and expected to 
pay one-tenth of their income for the support of 
their churches? 

Missionaries of the American Board generally 
answer this question in the affirmative ; but others 
say, Not yet. 

5. What definite plan ought the churches to 
support for the abolition of the abuses of the 
opium trade? All Christian India should peti- 
tion Parliament for the entire abolition of the 
trade and for such new treaties with China as 
shall be worthy of Christian statesmanship. 

6. What attitude ought the Christian churches 
to take in India as to the evils of caste? It should 
never be recognized in the church 
stantly opposed outside the church. 

7, What ought to be the position of the Chris- 
tian churches in India as to the mischief of child- 
marriages? They should petition government to 
abolish them by law, as it did suttee, or the burn- 
ing of widows, infanticide, and the exposure of 
the aged on the banks of the Ganges, and suicide 
under the wheels of the Car of Juggernaut. 


and con- 


4. What is the attitude of English officials and 
of foreign society in general in India toward 
the religious reformation of the empire ? 

Some of the most efficient friends of the mis- 
sionary effort have been found among the great 
civilians of India; as, for example, Lord Law- 
rence and Sir William Bentinck. The Christian 
fame of a General Havelock has become one of the 
treasures of the whole world, It is to be confessed, 
however, that large parts of fashionable society 
in governmental circles in India are of too coarse 
a spiritual fiber to relish aggressive Christian 
work or to appreciate the missionary movement 
which is preparing for India and all Asia a new 
civilization, It used to be the proverb that 
Indian officials sent from England leave their 
Christianity at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
voyage out, and take it up again there, on the 
voyage home, Nothing as cynical as this would 
now be true. 

9. Of what use will an exhaustive study of 
Oriental false religions, and especially of the 
sacred books of the Brahmins and the Buddhists, 
be in the illustration and defense of Christianity? 

As Max Muller has said, in his introduction to 
his edition of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” he 
who seriously puts forward any of these as a rival 
of the Christian Scriptures lacks scholarship. 
Nevertheless, the best ethical maxims and the 
noblest imaginative passages of Oriental pagan 
sacred books have a value of substance, though 
not of form, perhaps, nearly equal to that of the 
best ethical and poctical parts of Greek litera- 
ture. Nothing in history or philosophy, however, 
in Asiatic pagan books, equals what has been 
transmitted to us on these topics by the Greeks. 
The foremost theists of India have given up 
wholly the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Vedas. Chunder Sen professes solemnly that it 
is only in the Bible that he and his followers tind 
the satisfaction of their deepest spiritual wants. 
They know well what the light of Asia is, and 
affirm that it is twilight. In a thorough study of 
comparative religion Christianity has nothing to 
fear and much to gain, 

10. What has been the rate of progress of 
Christianity in India, and what is its present 
numerical strength in all India and Ceylon? 

In the last ten years not only has the ratio of 
increase of former decades been kept up, but a 
great advance has becn made upon it, expecially 
in India, where the growth has risen to 100 per 
cent, It was my fortune to exhibit often to 
Hindu audiences tables of statistics like these in 
support of the proposition that Christianity has 
come to India to stay. 


NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 





1851. 1861 1871. 1481. 
India.... eveeee 91,098 138,731 224,268 417,372 
Burmah ..Noreturns. 60,366 62,729 76,510 
Gam IOMce oc ccccccesssese 11,469 16,278 31,376 85,708 
oS 102,061 213,370 © 318,N6S 6H G90 
COMMUNICANTS. 
Nicks sicsxvessecinn as 14,661 24,976 «= 69,816 =—:118,825 
Burmah..........Noreturns, 18,439 20,514 24,929 
Oeylon.... . 2,646 3,460 5,164 6,443 
Total.......++.+00L7 S08 47,274 78,404 = 146,097 


In the first of these decades the ratio of increase 
was fifty-three per cent.; in the second, sixty-one 
per cent; in the last, eighty-six per cent. In 
Ceylon the percentage of increase in the past ten 
years is seventy, while in India it is one hundred. 
None of the European or American churches can 
exhibit such an increase. There is every reason 
to believe that this rate of increase will be ex- 
ceeded in the next ten years. (See the New York 
INDEPENDENT for Feb, 1st, 1883, p. 8.) It may be 
possible, as the Indian Witness suggests, that 
‘there are many persons now living who will see 
from ten to fifteen million Protestant Christians 
in India before they get their release from toil in 
this earthly vineyard.” The largest aggregate 
increase of native Christians was in Madras, 
where, in place of 160,955 Christians ten years 
ago, there are now 299,742. The distribution 
among the provinces and the rate of increase is 
shown by the following table : 


BERGE, 20.00. cccrccccccccoes 299,742 88 per cent. 
BaMGA 6. c.cccccvcecvsevcssts 8,683, ee. « 
Burmah ......... 660060006 -» 76,510 z 
OIRO oc cco nn ccsrececcces 36,708 a. 
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N. W. Provinces............ 10,300 4 per cent. 
Central India............... 4,286 _ - 
REESE eee ee 4,672 155 = 
Oudh. 1,229 lil sal 


No part of the world can show such a rate of 
increase of the number of native Christians as 
India can during the last decade. [Applause.) 
A mighty avalanche is already poised for falling. 


INDE 


PENDENT. 


In reference to sanitary zeal, he well remarks: 
“That man is often the best employed and most 
overworked sanitarian who is doing nothing for 
the moment for the citizens under his care ; but 
who is eagerly widening the too narrow limits of 


| his knowledge, accumulations of which are b:t- 


The Calcutta Missionary Conference, a most re- | 
markable gathering, containing representatives | 


from all the provinces between the Himalayas 
and the sea, publishes these statistics and has 
but just risen from its knees on the banks of the 
Hooghly, where it has been offering devout 
thanks to Almighty God for the progress of 
Christianity in India at a speed never equaled 
anywhere on earth except in the time of the 
apostles, [Applause.] 


{Mr. Cook’s reply to Prof. Egbert C. Smyth 
will be found on page 28th.] 


Sanitary. 


THE NEW ORLEANS SANITARIAN. 


Last year there died in the city of New Or- 
leans a man who deserves to be held in honor- 
able remembrance as one of the pioneers in Amer- 
ican sanitary administration. A son of President 
White, of Wabash College, Indiana, he had by 
inheritance the traits of a stalwart character. 
The threatenings of disease led him in early life 


practice. He was among the first to comprehend 
the sanitary wants of that city, and, both as a 
member of the State Board of Health and of the 
City Board, devoted much of his untiring energy 
to the practical solution of sanitary problems. 
It was not only in the fearful times of yellow 
fever peril that the city came to look upon him as 
a wall of defense. With scientific knowledge, 
with accurate skill, and with wise administrative 
execution, he made all unfair or ignorant re- 
sistance bend to his indomitable will. The auxil- 
iary sanitary association, as it now exits, is one 
of the best monuments to his memory, while its 
still active administration is one of the best 
evidences that the city understands its insanitary 
tendencies and knows how to grapple 
with them successfully. Hiz last public 
effort was his address, as president of the 
American Public Health Association, in 
December, 1881. It is especially to call attention 





ter than the domestic ‘savings up’ of no ap- 
parent value, since a piece of information seldom 
waits seven years to come to use.” After urg- 
ing the value of voluntary sanitary associations, 
of sanitary laws, of aid from the clergy, and of 
expert work, he says all this is an effort to do 
that thing most difficult to effect — educate 
adults. Therefore, “‘above all, take care for the 
children.” Secure the writing, publication, and 
adoption of text-books, largely illustrated, suited 
to different ages. Next, after a specified time, 
allow no one to teach school unless as familiar 
with maxims of health as with the speech of 
morality or of philosophy. In such a system of 


instruction errors in physical conduct or idea 


will be pointed out for amendment, as mistakes 
in grammar, pronunciation, and behavior are 
corrected. Introduce hygiene early in the course, 
that what may be then learned may serve as a 
foundation for continued improvement, as a 
crystal begun gains constant accretions from 
the mother liquor. Whatever else be left undone 
or untaught, sharply, deeply, and abidingly im- 
press upon the mind of the young that at every 


| period of existence “how to be healthy” is the 
| most important study of the human creature. 


| Would that such views could take fast hold of 
to choose New Orleans as his locality for medical | 





to some significant utterances on that occasion | 


that we herewith allude to his name. He 
urged that the plan of sanitary operation con- 
sisted in readiness to do the work that presented 
itself most urgently to our attention. After 
admitting the necessary crudities of a science 
and of an art so dependent on facts still in the 
process of elaboration, he showed how the art 
must keep apace of the facts collected and how 
these must be sifted and arranged with scientific 
accuracy. As a good specimen of alleged con- 
tradictions, he gives the following incident : 





“y 


have in minda man whose domicil is in a swampy | 


location and whose premises, as a whole, have 
been a standing nuisance for thirty years, 
offensive to the nostrils and eyes of neighbors, 
and for whose exceeding bad condition he has 
been subjected to repeated suits by the health 
authorities. . . . He has but one sanitary 
virtue—he is a good eater. Despite unfavor- 
able environments and habits, he has high health, 
quickly recovers from accidents, and, unless 
untimely slain by one of them, bids fair at some 
future ‘All Saints’ Day’ to visit the graves of 
the sanitary inspectors and officers who have 
successively assaulted him.” The existence of such 
statements surprise and confound most readers ; 
but the experienced and fully-informed mind re- 
flects that observations may not have been suffi- 
ciently extensive or not sufficiently extended as to 
time ; that,as vital questions involve many factors, 
some may have been overlooked or not duly con- 
sidered; that an important element may be 
recognized by consequences which appear ata 
remote date; that the results of evil practices 
may be found nearer the end of life; or that 
children born of those living in such unfortunate 
circumstances, thence inherit a feebler organiza- 
tion and lower viability. It is wonderful how 
quick some persons are to reason from such a 
few apparent exceptions to the gencral law as to 
health, and how often we overlook that stored- 
up power of resistance which some men have, 
but which is sure to be weakened in themselves 
orin their posterity, if there is subjection to 
insanitary conditions. The hygiene of the in- 
dividual may be exceptional; but that of the 
race tends to uniformity. So, whatever de- 
teriorates will have its record and all that im- 
proves race tenacity and viability will assert 
itself in a stock strong, vigorous, and command- 
ing. ‘How fortunate for both the present and 
the future age did parents appreciate the 
worth of correct sanitary practices and wisely 
think and do for both themselves, their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children. Grateful and 
graphic is the simple Old World picture of a city 
prosperous and healthy: ‘There shall yet old 
men and old women dwell in Jerusalem, and 
every man with his staff in his hand for very 
age; and the streets of the city shall be full of 
boys and girls, playing in the streets thereof.’” 








our American system of instruction. These and 
other weighty words came from the lips of a 
man whose death, in middle life, after long years 
of heroic combat with disease, illustrated what 
hygiene can do even to ward off disability and 
what a sphere it has in the earlier instruction of 
the young. 


Fine Arts. 
STUDIO AND GALLERY NOTES. 


Ir is always worth while to visit the studio of 
George Inness. He never paints an uninterest- 
ing picture, and, since he stands, by general ac- 
knowledgment, at the head of American land- 
scape painters, it is a profitable thing to get 
glimpses of his methods of work. Just now the 
great picture of Niagura is a special attraction 
at the studio in Fifty-fifth Street. It is 
magnificent. Like the cataract itself, it 
strikes one speechless. It is unconven- 
tional in treatment, a great sweep of 
moving water, of tremulous mist soaring up 
from the shadow of the falls in a luminous 
cloud. This is the picture of Niagara that 
should go to England. Other artists have given 
us impressions of rainbowed mists, have given 
us studies of flowing water, have given us 
masses of rock with the water flowing through ; 
but it remained for George Inness to 
paint Niagara. Itis straightforward painting— 
no affectation, no trickery, the simplest possible 
use of technical methods; but the picture goes 
straight to the soul. One is awed in its presence. 
Every one who has seen Niagara and who loves 
art should see this picture. It exemplifies the 
noble mission that art has in the interpretation 
of Nature. It exemplifies at once the grandeur 
of Nature ani the supreme grandeur of genius. 
Since all Englishmen are curious about Niagara, 
this first adequate representation of the cataract 
should go to London; but it should not go to 
stay. Itis too precious a picture to be lost to 
our own country. It is an endowment for an 
art gallery. Our art societies should enter into 
competition, to see who shall possess it. Let the 
picture be loaned to England for a little while, 
that our cousins may see that American artists 
are able to cope with American scenery ; but 
let it be returned, to be guarded among the 
genuine art treasures of the country. 

J. 8. Hartley is a son-in-law of Mr. Inness 
and his studio is in the same building with him. 
It is a superb studio for a sculptor—high, large, 
magnificently lighted, and full of casts and models 
and finished works ; all the gatherings that mark 
the progress of a man who by steady industry has, 
at last, arrived at success. Mr. Hartley’s latest 
work and one that he is about to put into marble 
is called ‘‘The First Born.” It is a most graceful 
statuette, a reclining figure, with simple drapery 
and exquisite lines. One finds in the pose an 
exquisite emphasis to Hogarth’s theory touching 
the “line of beauty.” The subject is a young 
mother, who looks down lovingly upon the tiny 
baby lying across her lap. It is not a new sub- 
ject ; but genius makes all things new. It is a 
subject that does not seem old in Mr. Hartley's 
hands. It is an old thought, again made beau- 
tiful by its expression. Another most successful 
work that Mr. Hartley has in hand, is a portrait- 
bust of Little Marie Champney, the daughter 
of J. Wells Champney, the artist. Like all of 
Mr. Hartley’s busts of children, it is hard to see 
where it could be improved. It is full of the 
grace of childhood and as a portrait all that 
could be desired. 

—— —jfj-_____--_--- 

As soon as Mr. Olin L. Warner finishes his 
statute of the late Governor Buckingham, of 
Connecticut, he will rapidly push forward the 


work on the statue of Garrison, which is to goin 
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the Public Garden in Boston. And now there is 
the prospect of Boston having at Jeast one good 
statue. 


..-.»The exhibition of the Water Color Society 
was not financially as successful as last year. The 
sales reached only $18,000, against $33,000 last 
year and $21,000 the year before. There had 
been too many preceding exhibitions and too 
many great sales at the auction-rooms and gal- 
leries. 

....Mr. Hamlet Stanley Philpot is making ar- 
rangements for an exhibition of American Water 
Colors in London. It will open in April, and, un- 
der Mr. Philpot’s management, is almost sure to 
be a success, 


....The Boston Etching Club is making great 
preparations for its exhibition in March. It will 
be a large exhibition and promises to be a good 
one. 


....-There is to be an exhibition in Boston of 
the works of Elihu Vedder, 


Biblical Research. 


Tue Johns Hopkins University Circular con- 
tains the following abstract of a paper by J. R. 
Harris on “‘New Testament Autographs” : 

“The object of this paper was to point out a 
method by which the text of the oldest manuscripts 
of the New Testament could be resolved into the 
papyrus sheets of the original documents. It was 
first shown thatthe second and third epistles of St. 
John were almost exactly equal in length, and 
probably, therefore, represented an integral number 
of sheets of the original writing. It was then estab- 
lished, by means of a table constructed from data 
supplied by the Vatican Codex, that of the various 
books of the New Testament contained in that 
manuscript, and which always begin atthe top of 
one of its triple columns, a number show a prefer- 
ence for ending at the twenty-seventh or twenty- 
eight line, instead of having their endings dis- 
tributed at random among the forty-two lines which 
compose the several columns. The probability of 
such ab arrangement being the work of chance was 
shown to be extremely small. 

“From this fact was at once deduced the sub- 
division into the original papyrus sheets represented 
by fourteen lines of the Vatican Codex; and the 
actual number of sheets was determined for those 
books to which the method appiied. It was further 
shown that these sheets must represent very closely 
the original sheets of the autographs; for, if the 
original form had been deserted, a random distribu- 
tion of endings would have been setup. This reso- 
lution of the page of the Vatican Condex into nine 
elementary pages, arranged in a square, so that three 
form a column and three columns a page of the MS., 
gives the name of V-page to the resolved elements. 

“ A similar analysis for the Sinaitic Codex demon- 
strated the existence of sixteen pages, of a some- 
what smaller size, characterized as S-pages, arranged 
also in a square, four S-pages to the column and four 
columns to the page. 

“The importance .of these investigations in the 
field of textual criticism was shown by some illus- 
trations. It was maintained that the celebrated 
‘ Pericope de Adultera,’ which stands at John vii, 35 
in ordinary Bibles and is rejected almost unanimous- 
ly by the critics, was in reality four V-pages of the 
autograph of St. John, omitted either accidentally 
or by intention. And it was further pointed out 
that the passage had been wrongly restored, and 
should probably stand at the end of the 5th chapter 
of the Gospel. 

“A similar analysis showed that the celebrated 
verses which contain the account of the Agony in 
the Garden were an S-page dropped from the auto- 
graph of St. Luke. 

“The bearing of these results upon the stichome- 
try of the New Testament was then discussed, and 
a high degree of probability was shown for the asser- 
tion that the types of the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. 
are the two principal patterns employed by scribes 
of the time and represent the half of the iambic 
trimeter and of the heroic hexameter respect- 
ively. This conclusion was verified by the study of 
some passages from the edict of Diocletian, and a 
rough calculation was made of the cost of the pro- 
duction of the Sinaitic Codex, from data supplied by 
the edict, the result obtained being approximately 
30,000 denarii.” 


...-The royal mummies, not long since dis- 
covered at Deir et Bahari, were found crowned 
with wreaths of flowers and leaves of plants still 
in such perfect preservation that they could be 
analyzed and their species, as known in science, 
clearly made out. Lists of these recovered 
varieties have been published. Now Mrs. Amelia 
B. Edwards, a well-known voyager upon the Nile 
and student of Egyptian antiquities, calls atten- 
tion to a passage in the works of Athenzus 
which seems to throw some light on these re- 
markably preserved garlands. Writing of Nau- 
cratis, which was his birthplace, Athenmus states 
that the two chief manufactures of this town 
were porcelain and wreaths of flowers. These 
wreaths, described as made of myrtle and also of 
“flowers entwined with filaments of papyrus,” 
were in his time largely cxported to Italy, where 
they were much sought after by the ladies of 
Rome, Such flowers and plants were, therefore, 
dried and made up in wreaths for exportation, as 
likely to Egypt as to Italy ; and it is not unreason- 
able that in the time of Athenseus this was an 
old industry which might have been in vogue 
before the vault of Her-Hor was finally closed. 
It is certain that intercourse existed between the 
natives of the Greek isles and the Egyptians for 
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a century before the XXIst dynasty. 
more, among the faded blossoms buricd with the 
priest Nebstini there was found a specimen of 
the Parnelia furfuracca, a lichen indigenous to 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago, which is 
sufficient to show a Greek source for, at least, 
some part of the floral offerings ; and it may not 
be too much to infer from this single circum- 
stance that the funerary garlands with which 
the piety of Her-Hor his descendants 
adorned the remains of their ancestors or pre- 


and 


decessors were specimens of the Greek art and 
industry celebrated by Athenwurs, 


.Animportant discovery 1# reported to have 
by two German travelers, 
On a lofty cliff 
Malatiyeh 
its 


been recently made 
Dr. Lester and Dr. Puchstein. 
of the Nimrud-dagh, 
Samsat, where the Euphrates forces 
through the Taurus range, they 
blocks of stone, covered with Hittite sculptures 


between and 
way 


found colossal 


and inscriptions. The mountain rises in ter- 
races to a considerable hight and upon these 
terraces the new monuments were found. They 


are stated to be in good preservation, and, like 
the sculptures of Boghaz-keui, to represent the 
deities of the Hittite race. The locality in which 
they are found once formed part of the Kingdom 
of Comagene, the Kummukh of the Assyrian in- 


scriptions. 


Science. 


expedition or; a organised by the Com- 
for 


- The 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences 
observing the eclipse of next May, in the Pacific 
Ocean, sailed on March first, from New York, 
for Panama, whence they will proceed to Callno, 
There they will be joined by two persons, sent 
out by the Royal Society of London, and will be 
United States Navy 
the 


conveyed in a vessel of the 
to Flint Island or Caroline Island, where 
observations are to be made. The party consists 
of Prof. E. 8. Holden, of the Washburn Observ- 
atory, Wisconsin ; Prof. C. 5. Hastings, of Balti- 
more; Mr. C. H. Rockwell, of Tarrytown, N. Y. ; 
Mr. Preston, of the Coast Geodetic Survey ; Mr. 
Winslow Upton, of the Signal Service Bureau ; 
and Ensign Brown, of the United States Naval 
Observatory. Professor Holden is in charge of the 
party and will conduct the search for an intra- 
mercurial planet, while the spectroscopic work 
will be in the hands of Professor Hastings and 
Mr. Rockwell. Mr. Preston, besides observing 
the eclipse, will make gravity experiments with 
an invariable pendulum, both at the eclipse 
station and at Honolulu, on the return of the 
party via the Sandwich Islands, The expe- 
dition originated in the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Rockwell ard it owes its successful organization 
mainly to the energy, tact, and acquaintance 
with affairs of Professor Coftin. of Washington, 
the secretary of the committee. 


.A new case of commensalism has been ob- 
served by Dr. Haast, in New Zealand. It appears 
that the celebrated tuatara lizard (Sphenodon), 
of New Zealand, excavates holes, in which also 
certain petrels live as fellow-boarders, as in the 
West the holes of the prairie dog 
tenanted by the burrowing owl and the rattle- 
snake. The tuatara is now nearly extinct and is 
now confined to a eluster of islands, called the 
“Chickens,” situated cast of Wangarei Bay, on 
the east coast of the north island of New Zealand. 
These islands are now uninhabited by man, but 
contain numerous remains of Maori Pahs and 
kitchen middens, showing that they were former- 
ly much resorted to by the natives. The tuatara 
excavates its holes mostly on the western slopes 
of the islands. The entrance to its chamber is 
generally four or five inches in diameter, and the 


are also 


passage leading to it often two or three feet long, 
The 
chamber itself is about one foot and achalf long 
by one foot wide and six inches high and is lined 
with grass and leaves. The petrels and tuataras 
have their nests separately, one on each side of 
the entrance, so that they in no way interfere 
with one another. Generally the tuatara lives 
on the right side and the petrel on the left. 
Sometimes two petrels inhabit their side of the 
chamber, but two tuataras never live together. 
The holes are sometimes dug by the petrels, but 
lizards, which are about 


tirst descending and then ascending again. 


in most cases by the 
twenty inches in length. 


..In chapters which from time to time ap- 
pear in European magazines on the agency of 
insects in effecting cross-fertilization, the Yucca 
moth and the Yucca are frequently mentioned, It 
is tolerably well settled that the Yucca does not 
produce seeds unless pollinized by hand or by 
the agency of the Pronuba or ‘“‘ Yucca moth” ; 
but. according to the observations of Professor 
C. V. Riley, the insect deposits its egg in the 
young ovarium, and then proceeds to apply the 
pollen of the same flower ; but this is not cross- 
fertilization. There are plenty of cases of 
recognized cross-fertilization by insect agency, 
without spoiling the pretty story by introducing 
questionable statements. Possibly, one might 
say, probably, the Yucca moth sometimes cross- 
fertilizes, but this has not been demonstrated 
by any recorded observation known to the writer. 
Yucca and its fertilization presents a unique 
chapter, which has not yet been carefully read. 


Further- 


| late ex-Governor-Morgan is the 


| of the ex-governors of the Empire State 








THE 


ZL evsonalities. 


Amon the pleasant incidents in the life of the 
following. Ex- 
Governor Dix had been invited to deliver an ad- 
dress before the New York Association for the 
Advancement of Science and Art, and upon the 
designated evening there sat in the pulpit three 
Dix, 
Hoffman, and Morgan. At the conclusion of the 
address of the evening the President called on 
Hoffman, moved a vote of thanks 
and supported it in a handsome, complimentary 
Morgan was then called on; but 
refused, till, at length, he rose 
venerable, and imposing, 
and said : motion to thank the 
orator of the evening for his most excellent dis- 
course ; but I cannot make a speech. Indeed, if 
I should try, General Dix would be the tirst man 
‘SHOOT HIM ON THE 8POT.’” This allusion 

famous order of General Dix in regard 


Gov. who 


speech, Gov. 
for some time he 
in the pulpit, grave, 
“IT second the 


to say 
to the 
to the Union Flag brought down the house, and 
Gov. Morgan resumed his seat, in the midst of 
immense applause. 

-Arabi Bey, 
ing English, in order, as he says, to know what 
the newspapers are saying about him. He and 
his fellow exiles are anxious not only to have 
their children well educated, but are perfectly will- 
ing to have them educated by the English. What 
still, they desire that their daughters 


in his exile in Ceylon, is learn- 


is Ktranger 
shall have exactly the same advantages as their 
sons. When told that the Bishop of Ceylon had 
established a good school, they at once expressed 
an intention of sending their children to it. 
They were willing, they said, that their 
daughters should be instructed in Christianity, 
which was itself a good thing, and, as their chil- 
dren were well grounded in the Koran, it was 
impossible they could become Christians at heart, 
for God was good and they fully relied on the 
virtue and power of the Koran to keep their 
children in the true faith; but educated they 
must and should he. 


quite 


..It is well known that Gladstone has never 
sought titles, for he might easily have 
peer long ago, had he been willing to give up his 
leadership in the Commons for it. But a title 
still represents a bit of the history and constitu- 
tion of England to him and he has repeatedly 
shown deference to it. On on 
a late duke petitioned for a divorce, 
was stmmoned as a witness, and, in reply toa 


been a 


occasion, when 


Gladstone 


question as to whether he was an intimate friend 
of the duke, replied: ** As intimate as the differ- 
ence in our positions permits.” A smile 
round the court-room, the prime minister being 
far above the duke and the 
reply was deemed rather snobbish. Perhaps it 
but it meant merely 


went 


in every respect, 
may have been so in a sense, 
a bow to British institutions. 
..** Of the Sultan's dislike to pictures used 

as labels for goods,” writes an English correspond- 
ent from Constantinople, “* 
Last weck a quantity of 
seized at 


you have been informed 
ona previous occasion. 
Manchester 


becaurc they bore a tawdry ticket, showing 


goods were the custom- 
house, 
two Oriental figures, male and female, 
back. with the legend ‘The Sultan and Sultana 
of the Fellaheen.” The intention of the Man- 
chester house which used this label was clearly 


on horse- 


treasonable. The intention wax to propagate a 
belief that the 
panied by a lady of his household ; which would 
be contrary to the law of Islam and would dis- 
credit His Majexty in the eves of every true 
liever.” 

.A tale is told of an Irish blacksmith who 
lived near the spot where the Battle of the Boyne 
was fought. A great many after this 
engagement, in which the Catholic James IT was 
was routed by William of Orange, he happened 
to tind an old bomb on the spot and threw it in 


Sultan took horse exercise accom- 


he- 


ye ars 


a corner of his smithy. One day he wanted 
some? iron, and, thinking the bomb might do, 
picked it up and put it on the ffre. He com- 


menced to blow the bellows, when suddenly the 
bomb exploded, slightly injured the blacksmith, 
and completely wrecked his shop. ‘‘ Bad luck to 
ye!” exclaimed he, ax he picked himself up. 
‘“*Ten't the Boyne out of ye yet 7” 

.A gentleman in Lincoln, Neb., owns an 
autograph letter written by Abraham Lincoln 
from Springtield, Iil., April 26th, 1859, to Mr. T. 
J. Picketts, a personal friend in Rock Island, in 
which he said: **As to the other matter you 
kindly mention, I must m candor say I do not 
think myself fit for the presidency. I certainly 
am flattered and gratified that some partial 
friends think of me in that connection; but I 
really think it best for our cause that no con- 
certed effort such as you suggest should be 
made, Let this be considered confidential.” 

....The death is announced at Leipzig of 
Wolfgang Max von Goethe, a grandson of the 
great poct, atthe age of sixty-two. He is de- 
scribed as having been an amiable but very 
bashful person. He published a volume of short 
poems and a long epic-lyric poem, “ Elfriede.” 

.- It is related of the famous Spanish banker, 


Don José de Salamanca, who died recently, that 
in 1858 he gave a single dinner that cost $90,000. 


INDEPENDENT 


Lebbles. 


Tue Navy Yard: three feet (same as any 


| other yard). 


-The chief failing of poets: failing to sell 


their poems. 


| descoped ’ 





..Now is the time that a lazy man loves to 
draw molasses. 


..Why is a fishmonger a prudent merchant ? 
Because he buys and sells ¢. 0, d. 


.A veracious exchange says: “ Age will tell 
onaman.” So will Rerdell or Carey. 


** Tell us how to save our forests from the 
x" demands a correspondent. Don't ax. 


..-The following inscription has been found 
in a graveyard in Pennsylvania: ‘‘ Methuselah 
Smith, aged one year.” 


.A bank president left a Southern town the 
other day forever, without taking a cent of the 
bank’s money with him. He died, 


“Have I heard of the German 
Wedding ?” “Yes; but I think that the 
Prince might have had a solid silver wedding.” 


.. What national fishery 
pompously exclaimed an orator, and a squeak- 
ing voice in the audience said: ‘* Have you got a 
bite ?” 


Silver 
Crown 


is the 


.A French lady, during the siege of Paris, 
driven by famine to eat her pet dog, as she was 
finishing, exclaimed : *‘ Poor thing, how he would 
have enjoyed picking these bones !” 


-Ivpvpence. —Professional: ‘ Please gim- 
me ten cents, sir, to buy some bread.” Muggins : 
“Why, I gave you ten cents not half an hour 
Professional (taking in the 


sir; but I—I'm a terrible 


ago.” situation ) ; 


“Ves, 
bread-eater.” 


sir, I know, 


..G—— has been married six months. His 
mother-in-law rings, enters, and embraces her 
Then, taking him by the hand, she 
says: **I wish you everything that you desire.” 
““Ah! thanks,” replied G 
hard upon yourself.” 


son-in-law. 


; ‘* but you are very 


-An English paper writes: ‘‘ We 
debted to America for the word ‘ telescoped,’ as 
applied to the effect produced on railway car- 
riages on being run into by others; but, if the 
science of optics is to furnish us with a phrase 
by no means visionary, we submit that ‘colli- 
would better express the true nature 


are in- 


of such catastrophes.” 


“No, Aunt,” said young Folkestone, ‘1 
don’t get on well at all with Clara. And, by the 
there’s one thing I don’t like. I'm afraid 
she puts chalk on her “Oh! 
nothing,” replied Aunt Goodwin, laughing. ‘‘A 
nice soldier you would make, now wouldn't you? 
If you can’t face powder, George 


way, 


face.” that's 


, how can you 


expect ever to get into an engagement 7” 


. The all of 


their correspondence by means of a type-writer. 


Autophone Company conduct 


The company had occasion to send four or tive 


letters to an agent "way out in Wisconsin, and 
they were amured a few days ago to receive on 
from him closing with these words : “ You needn't 
letters that for I 


want you to understand that I can read writing.” 


print any more you send me, 


-_Dumpsey went hunting the other day and 
took Johnny with him. They saw a rabbit, and 
Dumpsey drew up and shot. ‘Phe cap exploded 
and there was a long splutter, and finally, just 
as Dumpsey took the gun down, the charge went 
off. When they got home the folks asked Johnny 
what luck they had had. “Oh,” said Johnny, 
‘papa saw a rabbit, but bis gun stammered so 
he couldn't hit it.” 


.. After the death of Talma, one of those who 
expected a personal remembrance in bis will was 
a well-known penurious dramatist, a lover of 
good cheer at everybody's table except his own. 
Finding that the actor had omitted to mention 
his name, he was grievously disappointed and 
gave full vent to his indignation. ‘There's in- 
gratitude!" he cried, ‘“‘ Who would think that I 
had dined with that man twice a week for twenty 
years 7?” 


..“* Will you have dinner at the vating sta- 
tion ?” asked the train boy of a passenger on a 
Western railroad. ‘‘ Yes,” said the passenger, 
arising and following the boy. ‘I just wanted 
to know,” said the boy, ‘‘so I could telegraph 
ahead.” “Telegraph ?” repeated the tired pas- 
senger, whose patience the slowness of the train 
had exhausted, “I thought you wanted me to 
stroll on ahead and eat by the time the train 
would get there.” 


..A Washington letter says that Miss Bayard 
is not only very pretty, but extremely bright. 
She was the young lady who astonished Oscar 
Wilde by her keen repartee to his patronizing 
remark: “ Are you going to the German, Mr. 
Wilde?” she asked, the night of his lecture 
there. “Yes,” drawled the wsthetic, “if my 
lecture does not fatigue me too much. Are you 
going, Miss Bayard?” “Yes, if your lecture 
doesn’t fatigue me too much.” 
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~ Blinisteriat Reyister, 


BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, A. J., Wayland, accepts call to Evans 
City, Penn, 
BARTLETT, Wim P., 
signs. 
BITTING, C. C., D. D., Baltimore, Md., called to 
Mount Morris ch., New York City. | 
CHILDS, T. A., ord. in Hebron, Ind. 
DAVIS, Invine T., Fort Scott, Kan., resigns. 
EDWARDS, A. ©., Sigourney, Ia., resigns, 
FITCH, H. P., Buda, Il., resigns, 
GREEN, A. B., Pulteney, N. Y., resigns. 
KIMBALL, O. D., removes from Fitchburg to 
West Newton, Massa, 
KINSEY, G. W., Dent’s Run, W. Va., resigns. 
LYON, A C.,, called to Newmarket, N. J. 
MANNING, J. K., Keyport, called to Red Bank, 


Hudson, N. H., re- 


MATHEWS, G. P., 
NELSON, 8. Grrrorp, 


Thomaston, Me., resigns. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., re- 


signs, 
NORCROSS, V. C., Atlanta, called to Thomas- 
ville, Ga, 


RANDLE, James, Myrtle Tree, O., resigns. 

Salem, called to Richmond, 

a. 

James, died, recently, in Lafayette, 
O., aged 80, 

SMITH, A. A., Sumner, 
mouth, Me, 

VAN FRADENBURG, D., Pitcher, N. Y., resigns. 

WOODRUFF, A. N., Wales, Masa,, resigns. 


accepts call to Yar- 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ALLEN, A. B., Flint, accepta call to Springwell’s 
(Detroit), Mich. 
AYARS, Tuomas H., 
David City, Neb. 
BACON, Mives E., Kalamo, accepts call to Ash- 
ton, Mich. 


Kearney, accepts call to 


BEHRENDs, A. J. F., D.D., inst., in Central ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BIXBY, Josern P., inst. in Revere, Maas. 


BOWMAN, D.D., inst. in Eureka, Cal. 
BULLOCK, M. A., Detroit, Mich., accepta call to 
hilverton, Col, 
CLAPP, C. F., 
Dak. 
CRAGIN, C. C., MeGregor, Ia., resigns, 
CRANE, Epwarp C,, Waldoboro’, Me., 
Mendon, UL. 
DOUGLAS, H. M., ord, in Harpersville, 
EVARTS, Naruanien. K., Coral, 
from ministry. 
FOSTER, Festus, accepts call to Leadville, Col. 
GATES, Crances H., Kennebunkport, Me., re- 
signs, 
HINCKS, Joun H., Montpelier, Vt., called to 
Calvary Pres, Church, Buffalo, N, Y, 
KELLEY, Gixouce W., Eastport, Me., resigns, 
KERR, Rowert, inst. in Wakefield, Kan. 
LIBBY, Isaac H., died, recently, 
aged 28, 
MARLOW, T. J 
McLEOD, Anson, 
Maas., aged 69, 
McKESSON, ©. L., ord. in Longton, Kan, 
SLACK, Henny L., of Chester, Vt., called to 
Bethel, Conn. 
TOBEY, Rurus B., 
TODD, H. C., 


Chicago, IL, called to Yankton, 


called to 


= 4 
Mich,, retires 


in Strong, Me., 


., Called to Rogers, Kan, 
died, recently, in Topsfield, 


Harwich, Mass., resigns, 
ordained in Pittsfield, Wis, 


WARD, Josxvu, Yankton, Dak., resigns, 

WESTON, Henny C., died, recently, in Sharon, 
Mass., aged 24, 

WORDEN, Jesse A. 4., Lonia, accepts call to 
Saranac, Mich. 


LUTHERAN, 
ALDRICH, N,, 
ja. 
BREITENBACH, Joun W., Hamilton, 
cepts call to Monongahela, Penn. 
BRICKER, J. K., Fryburg, Penn., resigns. 
am J. K., accepts call to Loganaville, 
enn. 
PFAHLER, M. F., Wellersburg, Penn., resigns. 


ZIMMERMAN, J. P., accepts call to Montours- 
ville. Penn. 


resigns bas charge in Giles County, 


0., ae- 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BAILEY, Jounx W., D.D., Columbus, O. 

CHAPIN, ©. B., inst., in Freeport, N. Y. 

LIPES, H. H., accepts call to Minersville, N. Y. 

OFFER, Cyrus L., accepts call to Virgil, N. Y. 

ROSE, Antruun, accepts call to Smithsborough 
Ireland. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BOGGS, E. B., D.D., St. 
N. J., resigns. 

CONOVER, J. F., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to Racine, Wis. 

DOWS#, Henny, becomes ase’t rector of Church of 
Redeemer, New York City. 

HALL, A. Kinney, takes charge of Trinity ch., 
New Orleans, La., until October next. 

HALL, F. M., takes charge of the Geneva ch., O, 

KENDALL, Runs P., takes charge at Canyon 
City, Oregon. 

MEAD, Jamxs B., Grand Rapids, Wis., becomes 

missionary in Woodbridge, tario. 
i Wy W. W., accepts call to Weatherford, 
‘ex. 

REYNOLDS, Joseru, will be assis’t minister of 
St. Luke’ 6, New York City. 

— E. ee) Norwich, accepts call to 

est Troy, 
aah... Cures T., called to rage Col. 


Stephen's, Newark, 


accepts call 


THOMPSON, Hveu Miiigr, D. consecrated 
Amistant of Missisalip Feb, 24th, in 
Wilmer, 
im and 
bela oo ae ie becomes rector of St. 


WRIGHT, Wx., takes charge 3 eS 
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Music, 


Tue Brooklyn Philharmonic 
** Redemption ” 


produced Gou- 
nod’s at their rehearsal and 
concert of Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing last. The general characteristics of either 
performance did not differ materially from those 
distinguishing the fine renditions of the work 
by the Chorus Society of New York in this city. 
The soloists were Mrs, E. Aline Osgood, Miss 
Emily C. Winant, Miss Adeline Sessions, and the 
Messrs. Theodore Toedt, F. Remmertz and, Max 
Heinrichs, ‘The orchestra of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety, each member of which is by this time 
thoroughly familiar with the splendid accom- 
paniments in the oratorio, was as rekponsive as 
possible to the careful hand of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, and was excellently seconded by the 
large chorus, who have been studying Gounod’s 
music for many weeks, The Academy of Music 
was completely filled at both performances, 


Mr. 8. B. Mills received 
from his admiring acquaintances, upon appearing 


a warm welcome 


for a single concert, upon Saturday evening, the 
24th ult. Mr. Mills had the assistance of a most 
promising pupil, Miss Therese Heilner, and of 
Mr. Frederic Guild, Mr, 
Mr. Frederic Bergner. 
instructor 


Franz Remmertz, and 
The favorite pianist and 
was himself heard in selections from 
Schumann, Brandeis, 
Tansig, displaying in each instance his brilliant 


Schubert, Chopin, and 


touch and clear execution, There was a numer- 
ous audience in Steinway Hall, who were lavish 
of their applause. Mr. Mills has for a good while 
been chary of public appearance ; we can hardly 
tell why. the 
ous makes 


He is one of by no means numer- 
the piano-forte an 
It in to be hoped 


before 


players who 


attractive solo instrument, 


he will give another recital the season 


clones, 


Announcement is made by Colonel Maple- 
of the opening of the Spring Season of 
Italian Opera at the Academy of Music, next 
Monday evening, when Gounod’s “ Faust” will 
be aung, with Mme. Albani, Mme. Sealchi, and 
Signor Galassi in the cast. Mme. Patti will re- 
appear upon Wednesday, in “Linda,” Signor 
Frapolli and Mme. Albani are the only important 
the company. The impressario 
announces Boilo’s ‘Mefistofele,” Wagner's * Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” Meyerbeer’s “Etoile du Nord” 
and, possibly, Gounod’s ‘Romeo et Juliette,” 
for production during the season, which will 
consist of the usual fifteen nights anid tive 
Inatinees, 


KO 


additions to 


..Owing to the success of Mr. Frederic 
Archer's recent series of Monday organ concerts 
in Chickering Hall, that accomplished organist 
has begun a new series of ten similar matineées, 
the first of which occurred last Monday. 


markably large 


A re- 
audience was present and the 
splendid talents of Mr. Archer were exhibited in 
an excellent difficult program, In the 
course of this series Mr. Archer will introduce a 
number of novelties, including a quartet of Sir 
Julius Benedict's for four performers on two 
piano-fortes ; an original duet for organ and 
piano, by Alexander Guilmant, the distinguished 
French organist ; and several works for organ in 
combination with instruments. The 
next matinée occurs on the 12th instant, at 3.30. 


and 


various 


..The Prospectus for the London Philhar- 
monic Society's current season includes, with 
sundry others, the following works: of sym- 
phonies, the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh by Bee- 
thoven will be performed, and also Raff's “‘Im 
Walde,” Mendelssohn's ‘ Scotch,” Mozart's lovely 
one in G Minor, and a new symphony by Mr. A. 
©, Mackenzie, composed for the Society. The 
list of overtures embraces Weber's “Jubel” and 
**Oberon,” Berlioz’s “Franc Juges,” Sterndale 
Bennett's “‘The Naiads” that by Spohr to his 
Pall of Babylon,” Schumann's ‘‘ Hermann und 
Dorothea,” Wagner's “ Tannhiiuser,” Cherubini’s 
*“*Anacreon,” and the Vorspicl to Wagner's 
**Parsifal.” Other selections for the programs 
are a long one from Berlioz’s, ‘Romeo et Juli- 
ette,” and “Faust”; «a portion of Liszt's 
** Christus” ; besides the familiar “ Invitation a la 
Valse” of Weber, as orchestrated by Berlioz, and a 
new vocal scena by Sir Julius Benedict. Engage- 
ments for concert appearances have been made 
with Mesdames Christine Nilsson, Albani, Rose 
Hersée, and Patey; Messrs, Edward Lloyd, 
Joseph Maas, Frederick King, and Santley ; Mme. 
Sophie Menter, Mme. Essipoff, and Mme. Schu- 
mann ; Sefior Sarasate, and others. Speaking of 
the Philharmonic concerta, the London corre- 
spondent of the American Art Journal, ‘Trin- 
culo,” writes of the remuneration of musicians 
in England: ‘In the case of the higher class of 
instrumentalists the pay is better, but even in 
this direction there is a tendency to lower prices, 
At the opera and the leading concerts the pay 
used to be a guinea, or say $5.25, per night, with 
double and sometimes triple that sum for the 
‘leaders.’ But it is no longer so, First a per- 
centage was taken by an agent, and subsequently 
by the manager, for the good of the house. The 
pay now ranges from @4 upward to 85, with 
nothing extra for one rehearsal for each per- 
formance or concert. Thus the poor fellows 
rarely get half a dollar an hour.” 
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School and College. 


Tue study of Latin has been made compulsory 
in the High School of Charleston, 8. C. In his 
recent report to the trustees the principal 
remarks as follows on this step: ‘When this 
measure was under consideration fears were en- 
tertained by some that the patronage of the 
School might be seriously affected. These ap- 
prcehensions, I am glad to be able to report, have 
proved groundless. The advantages in other 
respects which the School offered were so evident 
that those who had been prejudiced against clas- 
sical culture were willing to surrender the option 
that had formerly been allowed. I think the 
marked mental development which has in most 
instances resulted from the new course of study, 
has satistied objectors that the change had been 


well considered. In a few years I hope it will not | 


be necessary in this community to apologize for 
our compulsory Latin course. The superior 
training of our graduates and their thorough 
preparation for life’s earnest work will be an 
argument the force of which cannot but be con- 
ceded.” 


..The Secretary of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners has recently visited the Indian 
Territory, for the purpose of inspecting agencies 
and schools, He closes his report with the fol- 
lowing suggestion : 
ernment strong enough to protect the public 
property from depredation, as well as to secure 
the personal rights of the citizens ; a government 
extending over the whole territory, in place of 
several national councils, each too weak 
force its laws and having no common bond of 
union. Its unoccupied lands would be offered 
for sale to hardy, industrious settlers, who would 
improve the soil and develop the resources and 
make the now unproductive waste the home of a 
wealthy, prosperous people. Such a_ people, 
mingling with Indians, would teach by example 
lessons of thrift and industry and enterprise. 
They would improve the system of public educa- 


to en- 


tion, and the children of all classes, growing up 
together and tanght in the same schools, would 
in the end become one people.” 


-Leigh Hunt, superintendent of schools in 
Des Moines, has adopted a plan of giving prac- 
tical instruction in earning and saving money. 
In the first place he encouraged all the children 
to open bank accounts and to learn how to do 
business at a bank. Boys with rich fathers, 
boys with poor fathers, and boys without fathers 
or mothers were incited to earn money in honest 
and manly ways. They black boots, deliver 
papers, shovel snow from sidewalks, and carry 
in coal. Not afew are learning trades during 
odd hours and many have tools, which they work 
with at home. Those who are doing mechanical 
work that requires considerable skill meet and 
compare the articles they have made. There is 
a friendly rivalry to see who will have the largest 
bank account and furnish the best specimens of 
handiwork, The work owt of school is said to 
have a good effect on the work done in school, 
The boys are getting a reputation for thrift, skill, 
and economy, a8 well as for scholarship. 


.... Washington's Birthday was commemoration 
day at the Johns Hopkins University, marking 
the seventh anniversary of its existence, and was 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. The 
exercises of the day were divided into two parts, the 
afternoon being occupied with addresses, which 
were followed in the evening by a reception, 
tendered by the officers of the University to its 
past and present students and their friends. 
Speeches were made by President Gilman, 
Professor Young, of Princeton, and others, and 
an address delivered by Mr. 8. Teackle Wallis. 
The degree of doctor of philosophy in biology 
was conferred upon K. Mitsukuri, of Japan, a 
graduate of Sheffield Scientific School and at 
present professor inthe University of Tokio. 
The degree of doctor of philosophy in romance 
philosophy was conferred upon Mr. B. F, 
O'Connor, a native of Ireland and a graduate of 
the University of France. 


....A bill has been introduced in the Rhode Is- 
land Legislature for compulsory education and is 
exciting much attention. There are provisions in 
the law for the appointment of truant officers to 
enforce it, and there are penalties attached for 
violations of any of the various portions of the 
act by parents and employers. The bill is so 
sweeping and will be opposed so strenuously, 
both by the parents, who want the money their 
children would earn in the cotton mills, and by 
the mill-owners, who want cheap labor of that 
character, that it will probably fail to become a 
law. 


... [tis understood that a number of Christian 
people have undertaken to found at Santa Fé the 
‘University of New Mexico.” The Rev. H. O 
Ladd is at the head of the movement, and the 
institution will be an exponent of Evangelical 
Christianity. Considerable sums of money have 
already been raised and the first building for the 
use of the institution is well under way. 


....The will of the late George F. Wilson con- 
tains the generous bequest of $100,000 to Brown 
University. 





‘*What is needed is a gov- | 


| 











INDEPENDEN IF. 


The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR MARCH 18th. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR.—Acts vu, 
54—vi1, 4. 





Notes. — ‘‘ Heard these things.” — Stephen's 
speech, in which he had arrayed the Jews for 
their constant rejection of all the prophets, up 
to the time of Christ. Stephen’s speech had 
been anything but conciliatory.———“* Cut to the 
heart.” —Angry.- “Sar the glory of Goa,” 
Apparently not merely in imagination, but in a 
miraculous vision.- — “Jesus standing.” —Not 
sitting, as usual ; but standing, as if having risen 
to assist him.— “The heavens opened.” —Con- 
ceived as if a solid vault, torn apart.————“* The 
Son of Man,”—This isa prophetic designation 
(Dan. vii, 13), and is used by Christ to show his 
relation to humanity and also to the prophecy. 
It angered the Jews to have this designation of 
Christ applied to Jesus in Heaven, Elsewhere 
the apostles always call Jesus the Son of God, 
never Son of Man. “Stopped their ears,” 
In angry expression of their indignation at hear- 
ing Jesus thus exalted.- “Rushed upon him.” 

It is thus evident that this murder was by the 
angry mob into which the Sanhedrim was re- 
solved, and not by any orderly condemnation, 
as in the case of Christ; for the Sanhedrim had 
not the power of executing capital punishment. 

“Laid down their garments.”—-The outer 
garment, removed for the purpose of being able 
to move vigorously.— “A young man.” —The 
Greek word may be applied to any man young 
enough for a soldier, up to 40 years old. There 


is no evidence that Saul (or Paul) was then a * 


member of the Sanhedrim,—_——“ Kneeled down.” 

-Both in prayer and weakness.- “Saul was 
consenting.” —-This is mentioned particularly to 
mark the connection with the further story of 
Paul. —**treat persecution,” —Rather threats 
and annoyances and imprisonments than mur- 
ders, as the Roman power would generally pro- 
tect from murder, and the apostles were able to 
live, notwithstanding the persecutions, in Jcru- 
salem. ~—“Judea and Samaria,”—They did 
not have to go far; only out of the hotbed of re- 
ligious intolerance. ——— ‘‘Devout men.” — Not 
men known as Christians, probably ; but pious 
men, kindly disposed, and who were looking for a 
Saviour.—-—-‘ Entering into every house.”--A 
strong expression of his activity. 

Instruction.—Truth which has a personal ap- 
plication against us is apt to make us either 
angry or sorry. Which is best? Are we most 
improved, when told our faults, by being sorry 
and trying to amend our ways, or by being angry 
with those who have rebuked us ? 

Anger is madness, as well as folly. Here it led 
the Jews to break the laws, and hastily to rise in 
tumult and murder an honest and righteous cit- 
izen. If we allow ourselves to get angry, there 
is no knowing what further sin we may be guilty 
of. Always keep your temper. 

Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost. It takes 
such full measure of God's Spirit in the heart to 
preserve one’s peace in sucha time of angry 
assault. 

There was no better place to look than Heaven. 
Had he looked down, he would have seen only 
angry faces and the swift flinging of stones. 
He looked up, and there he saw the opened 
heavens, and Jesus standing at God’s right hand, 
ready to receive him. Look up, and not down. 

Jesus was not sitting down as if merely enjoy- 
ing the bliss of Heaven. He was standing, lean- 
ing forward, to help and strengthen and receive 
his servant. Thus faith can always see him. 

Stopping one’s ears does not stop conscience, 
It does not remove responsibility. If we refuse 
to hear, or if we put ourselves in a position 
where we cannot hear, then we are to blame and 
cannot complain if we suffer for it. It isa 
maxim of law that a man is supposed to know 
the laws. It ig his business to do so. If a man 
stupefies his mo?al sense by drink, the law holds 
him responsible for a murder, just the same as if 
he were sober. He made himself drunk, and 
must bear the consequences. 

Saul was consenting. We do not know that 
he threw a stone; but he approved the murder 
and was morally responsible. He helped the 
murderers. 

Stephen’s death was a happy and glorious one. 
He was the first Christian martyr, the first to 
follow his Lord’s example in dying for the truth. 
That was glorious. 

What a contrast between dying for the truth 
like Stephen, and dying for a lie like Ananias. 

The generous Christian heart forgives onels 
enemies. Almost the last word of Jesus was: 
‘Father, forgive them.” Stephen died with the 
same prayer. That was a hard lesson, but one 
which Jesus taught in his Sermon on the Mount. 

The death of the good is but a pleasant and 
sweet sleep. They fall asleep here and awake 
above. 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church. These, scattered abroad by persecution, 
preached the Word. The wrath of man praises 
God. A time of peace is not always the time of 
the greatest success. 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Ween 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests 
our readers will guide us in the selection of woi ss 
for further notice.) 


A MUCH WANTED BOOK.* 


Tue economic law of supply and demand 
never had a better illustration in literature 
than in the publication of Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature, a work which was 
long and loudly called for in advance and 
which, now that it has appeared, is as 
nearly as could be expected the thing that 
was wanted. 

The history of its origin is extremely in- 
teresting and is frankly told out by the 
author in the preface. In 1847, when 
librarian of the ‘* Brothers in Unity” of 
Yale College, he had occasion to observe the 
want of a key of some kind to unlock the 
treasures of periodical literature, and, witl 
this end in view, prepared a manuscript 
Index, which was literally thumbed to 
pieces by constant use in a few months 
The following year this manuscript was 
enlarged and 500 copies printed, which were 
quickly sold. The book became rare 
that Mr. Poole himself had not seen a copy 
for twenty years, when, in 1877, he found 
one in the British Museum, well-worn with 
use. 


80 


The demand was so great that in 1853 
he brought out the second edition, of 1,000 
copies, Which were exhausted at once and 
copies are now rare. Fourteen hundred 
and sixty-eight volumes had been read and 
indexed by Mr. Poole for this edition, and 
at the end of such a labor he naturally felt 
that he could do no more. But in October, 
1876, the matter was forced on his atten- 
tion anew, at the first meeting of the 
American Library Association of Philadel- 
phia, where he proposed a plan, which was 
adopted by acclamation and enlisted the en- 
thusiastic unpaid co-operation of more than 
fifty libraries, under the superintending di- 
rection of Messrs. Poole, Justin Winsor, and 
Chas. A. Cutter, and with Mr. Wm. I. 
Fletcher, of the Watkinson Library, Hart- 
ford, who had been with Mr. Poole in the 
Boston Atheneum, for associate editor with 
Mr. Poole. In 1877 English co-operation 
was solicited. The response was slow; but 
was generously rendered at last, though. 
mainly on account of the loss of a year in 
starting, the most-.important part of this 
work did not arrive in time to be incorpor- 
ated. 

This is to be regretted most of all, as it 
leaves a numiber of the best and foremost 


English periodicals unrepresented in the 
volume, among them The Academy, The 


Atheneum, The Saturday Review, The Eeoun- 
omist, The Literary Gazette, and The Spee- 
tator. The first three of these were assigned 
to Dr. H. D. Coxe, librarian of the Bod- 
leian, Oxford, who, before the work was 
done, fell sick and died. Of the twenty- 
five English serials allotted, only eight are 
included in this volume. We understand 
that the work is, in the main, done; but too 
late. It will be included in some kind of 
supplementary publications, for which the 
plans are not yet perfected. 

It is only fair to add that the American 
editors had already been one year at work 
when English co-operation was invited. 
On the whole, it is rather a tribute to the 
honor and strength of the English literary 
public that these Englishmen should have 
hesitated to call on scholars for so large an 
amount of unpaid labor. Still, when all is 
said, the hesitation of the English librari- 
ans is characteristic of the country, which 
is not so quickly nor so deeply moved by 
generous popular enthusiasms and cares 
less for general education, and to throw 
open to the people a wide door of access to 
the vast stores of periodical literature, than 
American scholars do. 


Poole’s Index is characteristically an 
American work. It goes on American 
ideas. It is not so much for scholars as 


for intelligent and reading people in general, 


* AN INDEX TO PeRIOpIcAL LITERATURE. By WIL- 
LIAM FREDERICK Pooie, LL.D., Librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library. Third edition. Brought 
down to January, 188, with the assistance of an aaso 
ciate editor, Wrii1aM I. FLetoHer, Assistant Libra 
rian of the Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn., and 
the co-operation of the American Library Association 
and the Library Association of the United Kingdom 
Qui scit ubi sit scientia habenti est proximus, Boston- 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1882. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 1442. 
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and such it believes any citizen may be, and 
such it cherishes the proud hope that the 
great majority of our citizens will be. 
Hence it is that into the composition of this 
book a vast amount of patriotic enthusiasm 
went, as well as enthusiasm forthe republic 
of letters. It is also a work of the times for 
the times. It aims to make the living age 
conscious of its own thought and to give 
the present generation command of the 
treasures of its own current knowledge and 
speculation. It will tend to make current 
literature less ephemeral, and will increase 
the author’s chances of hitting the mark 
with the swift-flying arrows of his period- 
ical contributions. 

There were enlisted in this work fifty-one 
added to that 
previously done by Mr. Poole, in the Zudex 
of 1858. Mr. Fletcher, of the Watkinson 
Library, Hartford, did 516 volumes; the 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, 406; 
Dr. Winsor, at Harvard, 208; Mr. Saunders, 
at the Astor, 199; Mr. Noyes, at the Brook- 
Miss Caroline M. 
tlewins, at the Literary Association Library, 
Hartford, 111; Mr. Fred. Vinton, at the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, 115; and 
The working oar fell to Mr. Poole, 
who indexed 634 in to the 1468 
volumes contained in the previous edition 
of 1858. The total number of periodicals 
examined is 239. This work has been 
wholly unpaid. As for himself, Mr. Poole 
says that all the pecuniary reward he has 
had ‘‘ean be represented by the American 


librarians, whose work was 


lvun Publie Library, 127; 


so On. 


addition 


copper coin, which will cover one’s thumb 
nail; and yet,” he adds, **I have been well 
paid.” It is an illustration of the conta- 
carried the 


enterprise forward, and one of the fine in- 


gious enthusiasm which has 
cidents of its history that the manager of 
the Adams Express Company, on learning 
of the nature of the work, what its object 
was, and how it was to be done, insisted 
that his company should have part in the 
work, and, accordingly, during all the years 
of its progress, carried the express matter 
back and forth over the 1,000 miles between 
Hartford and Chicago, free of charge. 

The plan of the work omits strictly pro- 
fessional periodicals, on the assumption 
that purely professional readers will be in- 
formed in their own line of study and that 
for others this kind of literature is 
technical. The Judex is to subjects, and 


too 


not to authors, except when the author is 
himself treated as a subject: acecrdingly, 
we tind no indication under the head ** Syd- 
ney Smith” of the voluminous papers con- 
tributed by him to the periodical press, 
though we may find under that title what 
others have written of him. The classifica- 
tion of the citations has been a difficulty 
which could 
Under such 
tianity,” 


not 
heads 
** Shakespere™ 


be entirely overcome. 
“Christ,” ** Chris- 

the number of 
citations is very great and judicious pains 


as 


have been taken in the arrangement, to save 
the labor of going through the whole list to 
tind the one thing sought for. 

In such an extensive work and one done 
on the co-operative plan and involving so 
many collaborators it may be said to be im_ 
possible to avoid defects and mistakes, at 
least in the first edition. The most serious 
gaps are those occasioned by the non-arrival 
of the indices of the English periodicals, 
which we have mentioned. Every reader 
will discover something which he prized 
omitted. We have something on our own 
part to complain of. This is said to give 
point to the further observation that the 
editors, having done their work and done it 
wonderfully well, are now ready to take the 
entire reading public into co-operation and 
to profit by the omissions and corrections 
which that public, with 
observation, can make. 

The most serious difficulty to be con- 
tended with was, in many respects, the ir- 
regular numbering 


its myriad-eyed 


of some periodicals, 
which, instead of following a consecutive 
order, are broken up into irregular series. 
Mr. Poole solves the problem, in a per- 
emptory way, with what he calls ‘heroic 
treatment.” He virtually disregards the 
numbering from the moment it becomes ir- 


regular, and numbers the whole _ series 


straight on fromthe beginning. Probably no 
other solution was possible, but it will make 
it necessary for librarians to renumber the 
offending periodicals on their shelves. 

It is startling to open this index and 





of course, reference to 








| original 


| is an uncommonly well written tale by 


find how much of the best ability, ex. 
perience, scholarship, and varied knowl- 
edge of the century has been put into peri- 
odical literature. The periodical has be- 
come the engine that moves the world and 
on which its greatest and most potent 
forth their The 
brain of the living age is hottest and busiest 
This Jndez is a bold, en- 


thusiastic, and well planned attempt made 


workers put strength. 


in the periodical. 


by the best group of bibliologists that could 
be got together to bring this confused and 
confusing mass of knowledge into order and 
supply intelligent readers with a clue that 
leads directly to whatever has been written 
well on the subject in English periodical 
literature. 

The greater part of the compilation has, 
general literature ; 
but all the leading topics of knowledge, of 
debate, and of life in its practical, political, 
theoretic, social, religious, theological, and 


relations have voluminous 
them. For example, the 


silver question can be traced through all its 


reformatory 
citations under 
phases with unerring certainty and easily 
by the uid of this /ndez. 
of the tariff question and all the questions 
which the 
the attention of English American 
readers. Bankers and financiers will find 
lying before them the clue to the best con- 
tents of the Bankers’ Magazine, of New York 
Merchants 


Statesmen, editors, 


The same is true 


during century have engaged 


and 


and of London, to Hunt's avd 
De Bow’s Commercial. 
authors, and students of all classes will find 
that the publication of this /xdex has sim- 
plified their work and removed perplexities 
without number from their path. In short, 
the vast and hitherto pathless continents of 


periodical literature are surveyed, system- | 
atized, and made accessible by this volume | 


to all English readers. 
taken to 
With portrait.” 


Pains have been give such a 


A much 
more laborious investigation has ascertained 


minute detail as, ** 


with surprising success the names of the 
The Ameri- 
cans surpass all other people in penetrating 
the vail of anonymous publication. Mr. 
James T. Clark, of the Advocates Library, 
Edinburgh, with considerable reluctance, 
communicated to the editor a list of the 
authors of articlesin the North British. It 
was found, however, that every name was 


authors of unsigned articles 


already in Mr. Poole’s hands, neatly pen- 
ciled in the volumes of the North British 


Re vie wv. 


For the future we are assured that quin- | 


quennial supplements are to be 
dropped in the old work aad to correct dis- 
Why cannot 
general literature? 


covered have a 
The 
need is great and our resources for achiev- 
Much 
method, a sound direc- 
tion, and enthusiastic co-operation could not 
fail of which, if not 
perfect, would, at least, meet the great lit- 
need of the 
general literature done ona good and in- 


errors. 
similar Index for 


we 


ing it are great. has been don 


already. A good 
producing a result 


erary moment—an index to 
telligible method, carefully and thoroughly, 
as far asit goes. 

We should add that the publishers de- 
serve great credit for enterprise and careful 
attention to 


in which they have spared no pains and no 


expense, 
on 


THE MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic opens with, perhaps, the best of 


the three installments of the posthumous dramatic | 


poem by Longfellow, “Michael Angelo.” Mr. 


| John Burrongh’s piquant article, “In Carlyle’s 
| Country,” 


quite in the writer's natural breezy 
style ; “By Horse-Cars into Mexico,” from the pen 
of “H. H.,” the last paragraph of which contains 
the only allusion to the horse-cars in question ; 
“The City of Earthquakes,” and three 
depicting either travel or life in three less frequen- 
ted corners of the round earth. To them must 
be added Mr. J. H. Allen's careful paper upon 
“Port Royal,” still a most fertile and attractive 
subject. Mr. George Parsons Lathrop continucs 
his work with ‘“‘The Hawthorne Manuscripts,” 
giving, in course of his article, many just and 
side-suggestions upon Hawthorne's 
patience and methodical way of working. There 
Miss 
Agnes Paton, “‘Antagonism,” which might rather 
be called a dialogue. Mr. Henry James is repre- 
sented by his paper upon ‘Tommaso Salvini.” 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 


to the magazine as the year advances, 








issued, | 
which may be relied on to pick up stitches 


the details of so large a work, | 


articles | 


further 
fulfillment of his promise to be generous 
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contributes ‘A Loving Cup Song” and other 
poems are George Houghton’s “‘The Legend of 
Walbach Tower” and the anonymous lines 
“One Woman.” There is the usual large depart- 
ment of reviews and the chatty Contributors’ 
Club. 

Harper's begins with a paper upon a yeo- 
graphical subject, which has not been so elabor- 
ately treated in any of our leading periodicals, 
** Across Arizona,” by Mr. William Henry Bishop. 
Col. Higginson employs his pen at an historical 
sketch, ‘‘ The French Voyageurs.” ‘The illustra- 
tions distmbuted throughout his pages include 
several reproductions of quaint cuts by LeMoine. 
The third number of Mr. George H. Boughton’s 
‘*Strolls in Holland” gives the reader some 
account of life and habits in Friesland and will 
confirm Mr. Boughton’s literary reputation not a 
little. This paper is fall of life and humor, and 
it is unnecessary to say as much for the drawings 
The account of the produc- 
tion of Richard Wagner's ‘‘ Parsifal” at Baireuth, 
by M. J. Van Rensselaer, comes rather tardily 


accompanying it. 


off, and neither from a literary or a pictorial 
standpoint is of remarkable merit, the fine por- 


trait of the composer excepted, A short but 
valuable sketch of ‘* Philip Wouvermans,” by E, 
Mason, and the beautiful wood-cuts of his 


famous “ Hay Merchant and Portrait” must not 
be overlooked by the reader, 
tures of this number of the magazine embrace 
“The Phantom Ship,” a poem, by J. W. De 
Forest ; **Consola,” by H. W. Sewall; ‘Fr mt’ 
by Charles L, Hildreth ; An Old Bachelor's Val 
by &. 8. “The Eagle Trees,” 
* Lethe,” 
suggestive verselet, by Mary A. Barr. 
The article by “Y. DPD.” 


characteristics of Leon Gambetta is 


The poe tical fea- 


entine,” Conant : 


by Sarah Orne Jewett; and n single 
life 
the 

important contribution to the pages of the bulky 
March 
graved by G. Kruell from a photograph, is one of 
the two appropriate Mr. George 
W. Cable's of Foreign 
Dominion in 


upon the and 


most 
Century. A magnificent portrait, en- 
illustrations. 
“The End 
Dr. Edward Eguyles- 


American Colonists,” 


account of 
Louisiana,” 


ton’s “ Migrations of and 


the interesting statement of the theories and 
efforts of the “ Architectural League of New 
York,” by Mr. Roger Riordan, occupy the most 
space in themagazine. It is a gratifving fact to 
find repeated, in course of the last-named paper, 
the declaration that the employment of cast iron 
for entire structures in this city is so rapidly 


falling out of favor. A Good Fight Finished, 


being a sketch of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., by his son; ** The Village of Oberam- 
mergau,” by “HH. H.”; Mr. John Burrough’s 


oes. 
H.” both scem to be honored in March periodical 
sketeh by 
the 


“Signs and Seasons” (Mr. Burrough and 


literature), and ‘Jones Very,” a 


further elements of 
they 


William P. Andrews, are 

all. 
Mrs. 
Adiministra- 


favorite 
The apparently 

Hodgson Burnett, 
tion,” 
Woman's 


Century's contents, nor are 


interminable novel by 
“Through Onc 
ends not yet. Mr. Howells’s new serial, ** A 
far is one of his 


Reason,” which so 


most finished productions in fiction, advances to 


an important stage of the heroine's rather rad 
history. 
Lippincott’s first pages are devoted to a 


sprightly description of sea-sport— An Ocean 


Swordsman,” by C. F. Holder. Miss Tincker’s 
serial, ** The Jewel in the Lotos,” attains its ninth 
and tenth chapters; but we doubt whether this 


painstakingly-written story can ever acquire the 
hold upon the reader's mind which its confused 
Mr. Charles 
“The Story of the Pala- 
and Mr. James Davis Butler a very inter- 


and wordy introduction combated. 
Burr Todd contributes 
tines” 
esting account of the number and authenticity 
of the “‘ Portraits of Columbus.” A paper upon 
‘Invalid Life in the South” is one 
terest many a friend of th exiles for health’s 
The poetical features of the 
from the 
Marion 


sure to in- 


sake. number are 

well-known pens of Carlotta Perry, 
Couthoudy, and Charles L. Hildreth. 
Three bright, short stories are to be added to the 
special contents of the number : ‘‘ The Fiddler of 
Anni Macfarlane ; 
“Carita,” by G. H. “The Stir- 
ring-Off,” by M. H. Catherwood. Two other fea- 
tures of this March Lippincotl’s—*‘‘ The Poland- 
ers in Texas,” by R. L. Daniels, and ‘* The Civil- 
ized Indian,” by Alfred L, Williams—are instruct- 
ive and readable contributions. 

We have alluded before to The Wheelman, a 
magazine nominally devoted to the affairs and 
interest of bicycling, but far from being unin- 
teresting to those who do not attempt that fas- 
cinating passtime. The number for the month is 
so capital in contents and so attractively issued 
that we cordially commend it. One anonymous 
paper, “‘AShort Run,” hasa charming ring of 
high spirits and delight in being out of doors. 


Batiscan,” by Robertson 


Pierce; and 


= 


We have on our table, among many cook- 
books, large and small, three which deserve spe- 
cial notice—Jce-cream and Cakes (Charles Scrib 
ners Sons), a more elaborate and high-toned 
compilation than has yet appeared in this coun- 
try and whose author simply styles himself “An 
American.” It is “a collection of standard fresh 
and original receipts for household and commer- 
cial use.” The peculiarity and the merit of this 
book is, first, that itis limited to cakes, fancy 





puddings, creams, and ices ; and, next, that it is 
kept up to the very highest standard of the very 
best French chefs de cuisine. For example, the 
author will not have tonqua bean to flavor his 
creams, but pure vanilla, He will not hear of 
the extracts of commerce ; but tells you how to 
proceed to get the pure and delicious flavor of the 
veritable vanilla bean. Everything else is to be 
done on the same high standard of skill and pains ; 
a world of pains and a delicious ptoduct. We can 
promise our readers that they will not be disap- 
pointed if they can take the pains, Not every 
housekeeper can command the time or the con- 
veniences. Where this is possible, we should ex- 
pect a reputation for delicious things to sur- 
round the house, For commercial purposes, for 
confectioners and ice-cream manufacturers of 
the first class, who can command the best cua- 
tom and who want a reputation for the very bert 
and most delicious productions this book is the ne 
The Non Pareil Practical Cook 
Book, by FE. A. M. (Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.) has a very different object. The author 
has been in Germany among Germans, the most 
homely and practical people in the world, and 
the best domestic economists on the face of the 
earth, German cookery per se, by which 
mean the indigenous national thing, is not to be 
commended, But what the author saw there 
was French cookery in German kitchens, which 
is neither than the 
administration of the 

with a wholesome 


plus ultra, ———~ 


we 


most 
French 
and 
houses 


more nor less 
economical 
art which is consistent 
appetizing result. This is the common 
keeping standpoint in this country, and as suclt 
the compilation is to be commended, It abounds 
inexcellent hints as to the choice of materials in 
the market, the selection, the keeping, and the 
It is well up in little 


hinta which, after all, effect important results in 


preparation of meats, 


the household and has a wholesome tendency to 
show the women of the country how much more 
happily their homes and households may bring 
out their very best powers and than 
some of them may have been in the habit of sup- 

~The third of these manuals is The 
Cook Book, of which it is sufficient td 
nay that the (Boston ! 
Andrew PF. Graves. ) first edition appeared 


in N72, 


talents 


posing. 

tpplece re 
author is Miss Parloa, 
The 
Phix is a collection of receipts for plain 
and have been 


rich cooking, which personally 


tested by the author and which cover the entire 


yvround, It ix not so exhaustive as the author's 
larger book; but brings together a much larger 
number of choice and standard receipts than cat 
be used in 


any household, corrected down to 


date. The appendix contains a large number of 


iniscellanies and preparations for the sick, 


Dust; a Novel, by Julian Hawthorne, 
taken from the columns of Our Continent, is re- 
published in 12mo form, by the 
Howard & Hulbert, under their arrangement 
with the proprietor of that periodical to repub- 
The story of Duat 
worth the telling, though there is a 
good deal of it and the 
but The plot is 
assumptions and held together by extravagant 


Mesars. Fords, 


lish matter from its columnea, 
is hardly 
characters are anything 
tame, based on impossible 
connections, 
the 


“Marion” alone excepted, 


The villains are made up villains ; 
end in 
The 


descriptive sketches does not forsake him, 


heroes and heroines nothing, 
author's skill in 
He 
has a sort of patchy merit, which shines out 
through the book in brilliant gleams, which, how- 
ever, do not melt other nor become 
any kind, ‘Sir 
banker villain of the 
fiction of a diseased 


He runs ‘* Raffets,” a swell gam- 


into each 
whole of 
Bendibow,” the 
the impossible 


imagination, 


transfused into a 
Francia 


RtOry, is 


bling house, on the sly, and draws on his reputable 
banking house His 

Grantley,” 
own 


to make good his losses, 
brother-in-law * Charles 


his 


partner 
finds him hard- 
Kap, per- 
makes a voluntary 
kcapegoat of himself to save the honor of the 
house, flies the country, without a word to 
vindicate himself to be 
blackened, for no other purpose than to shield a 
brother-in-law whom he neither trusted nor 
loved and with no possible good to himeelf, 
He leaves his wife to die of a broken heart, with- 
out explanation, in the care of aman he knew 
to be a rascal and with he would not 
afterward, on hisx return, put his money. He 
leaves his daughter to be brought up by the 
kame scoundrel, makes no inquiries, and comes 
back twenty years or #0 later, worth a fortune, a 
quict, sensible, excellent man, and with no smell 
of the fool about him. This is worse than 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image and is held together by 
no kind of interest at all. The romance is the 
production of an author who, if he ever had 
the power to conceive a character, has lost it, 
who puts together his story in a stagey way and 
whose studies and observations of men are mor- 
bidly fanciful and characterized with levity. As 
to the title of the book, there was intelligible 
force in it as used by Bjornsen; but what it 
signifies here is hard to say, unless one is to read 
in it a kind of scornful pessimistic judgment 
written down by the author over men and their 
doings. 


--+Om the Desert, by the Rev. H. M. Field, 


turns 
the 
fectiy innocent as he is, 


out, 


earned savings = into and, 


his honor, allows 


whom 





D. D., originated in a series of editorial letters 


12 (300) 


home to 
they 


the Evangelist, in 
attracted so much as to make 
an extended notice on our part unnecessary. 
Dr. Field has already won the position of a 
most able narrator of travel. His observation 
is clear, discriminating, and true,and his language 
is easy and refined. His book, ‘ On the Desert,” 
is as fresh and interesting as if no book had ever 
before treated of the subject. We have 


whose columns 


attention 


| Nicoll’s method is to state the 
carefully in detail and forcibly 
| to adjust themselves or to be 


followed | 


him through the Sinai Peninsular with unflagging | 


interest, althongh familiar, both by 
books and correspondent’s letters, with the local- 
ities described, He tells his story with remarkable 
skill and behind the story-teller he hides the 
philosopher or teacher, The narrative begins in 
Egypt, whose recent troubles engaged his atten- 
tion and of which he recites the general history 
in outline, We are more interested in the story 
of Boulak and the Nile, of Schweinfurth, of the 
burning of his priceless collections, of his heroic 
struggles to sustain himself 
trophe, of Dr. 
Lesseps. 


scores of 


under the 
and the redoubtable M, de 


catan- 
Grant 
The genial spirit of Dr. Field prompts 
him #0 say a good word even for Ismail Pacha 
Fortunately, his visit to 
deluge, 


Egypt 
especially ashis route to Sinai led over the 
ground now memorable by the fanatic massacre of 
Palmer. north- 
ward through the “ great and terrible wilderness ” 
of the Israclitish wanderings, and 40 on to Gaza by 
the gate into Palestine through which Israel was 
forbidden to enter. The 
pictures of the desert, its wild, 
venturous, and ever-perilous life. 


precede al the 


From Jebel Miwa his route lay 


narrative abounds in 


free, hard, ad- 
The account of 
the traveler's sensation in coming up from the 
desert into civilization 
Field took the 
philosophy and gave them the benetit of the dis- 
tinction sneak thief and the bold 
robber who puts his life in the and fronts 
his man, on which the ethics of the desert turns. 
Mr. Field has « rare power of drawing the truth 
from the 
and perplexing affairs. 


is Very impressive, Mr. 
Arab robbers with good-natured 


between the 


scale 


man he talks with as to complicated 
Amid the confusion of 
the Turkish imbroglio his letters home contained 
the best solid sense that was to be found, The 
conclusions reached by him, in advance, as to the 


Egyptian question are equally solid and consti- 


tute a substantial vindication of the English 
policy. (Charles Scribner's Sons, ) 
. The Memoir of Annie Keary, by her sister 


(Eliza Keary), book of anid 
attractions, published by Messrs, 
Co, The interest of the 

first page holds to the 
and wonderfully 


portrayed here ; 


Is & many Kreat 
Macmillan «& 
memoir begins on the 
and end, It is a strange 
childhood that is 
but not of the 


It is impossible 


imaginative 
full of genius, 
ordinary and conventional kind. 
to suppress the feeling that nature commenced 
in this child a work which was in some measnre 
arrested in its course and which was designed to 
bloom into something richer than “ Castle Daly” 
**Doubting Heart.” our 
readers who have been alternately delighted and 
profited by these two admirable books this may 
smack of panegyric ; but it is the well-weighed 
opinion of those who know the author and among 
read in the 
is almost autobiographic. 


and a To many of 


” 


themof her sister. ‘ Castle Doubting, 
light of this 
We now know that it is the record of no fictitious 
struggle. Its wonderful helpfulness is due to 
the fact that, being the record of what gave vic- 
it ia able 
The memoir is not brilliant. It 


Memoir, 


tory to one, to give victory to many. 
lead 
into the company of brilliant people nor of bril- 
liant things. A from Macmillan’s 
Magazine epitomizes the whole: “I wish 
gentle life were written. Her works are 
full expression of herself; no written thing 
could express all the wealth of her gracious 
womanhood and sweet human-heartedness.”” We 
may add that, born and bred in the somewhat 
atern and narrow evangelicalism of the English 
Church, she worked her way, by the natural im- 
pulse of her own bright spirit, into a higher and 
broader interpretation of Christianity, which 
brought her into sympathy with Charles Kings- 
ley and Professor Maurice. 


does not 
sentence 
her 
not the 


.In the Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s ** House- 
hold Library of Exposition” The Speeches of 
the Holy Apostles, by Donald Fraser, D.D., is a 
number which sustains the favorable opinion we 
have formed of the series. The design of this 
‘“‘ Library” is excellent and in the volumes we 
have seen is well carried out. The volumes are 
convenient in size, well printed, and moderate in 
price. They are devout in tone, written in at- 
tractive literary style, and contain the cream of 
all the scholarship which applies to the matter in 
hand. The scheme of the present number is the 
very happy one of a brief illustration and ap- 
plication of all the apostolic speeches contained 
in the New Testament. The work is done very 
well, indeed, and is a valuable addition to good 


books for Sunday reading.—-———Also in the 
‘‘Household Library of Exposition” we find 
The Lamb of God, by W. Robertson Nicoll 


(Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace. New York: 
Macmillan & Co.), a volume of rare beauty and 
excellence. The subject opens opportunities for 
the exposition not only of a number of texts 
and of a scriptural type of Christ, but of the 
funcamental facts and principles which underlie 
the death and the work of the Saviour. Mr. 





ILHE 


elementary facts 
, and leave them 
adjusted to each 
other afterward, He is able on this plan to give 
prominence to a variety of considerations which 
have weight in life, but which are apt to be 
softened or obscured in systematic treatment. 
We give as an example his observations on the 
“Wrath of the Lamb,” which are more than ad- 
mirable and form the worthy conclusion of a 
beautifully manufactured volume, of handy size, 
which might well be placed in the hands of every 
reader, 


-The very summit of book-making luxury 
would seem to be attained in the * Riverside Edi- 
tion of the Complete Works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” now issuing from that press, with intro- 
ductory notes by George Lathrop and 
etched illustrations by Blum, Church, Dielman, 
Gifford, Shirlaw, and Turner 
all, when complete, 


Parsons 


volumes in 
in full duodecimo size, The 
volumes on our table are printed on India paper, 
which gives them a soft light, and yet strong and 
durable flexibility, which is the supreme Inxury 
of the book epicure . 


twelve 


The introductory notes, by 
Mr. Lathrop, are charming pieces of biographic 
and literary not unpleasantly gos- 
sippy, Which add to the reader's enjoyment and 
onderstanding of the story. The volumes we 
three —Twice-Told Tales 
Mosses from an Old Manse (Vol. ID, 
House of the Seven Gables, and The 


narrative, 


have before 
(Vol, qT), 
and The 


Ws Are 


INDE 


Snow Tnag and Other Tririce-Told Tales | 
(Vol. IID). | 
-The editor of The Lowell Birthday Book 


(Honghton, Mifflin & Co.) prefaces his compila- | 


tion with a well-known quotation from the poet 
whose straightforward cut at all books of the 
kind he evades by an amusingly clever twist and 
contrives to turn to the advantage of hixs book. 
It proves, however, a hard matter to chop Low- 


| ell up into bits two lines long, and, accordingly, 








this birthday book is largely composed of longer 
selections, poems, verses, paragraphs; and, in 
consequence, though it jumps out of the traces of 
the conventional birthday book, represents the 
poet more truly and furnishes a rational crea- 
ture with more rational stuff to ruminate on. In 
style and form the book resembles others issued 
by the 


and illustrated. 


same house, is in the regular 32mo size 


-The Rev. Atticus G, 
president of Emory College, Ga., is one 
trustees of the Slater fund for the 
colored people in the South. 
‘*New South ” and is the 
there from whom we best learn what is 
needed there. The Southern Methodist Publish- 
ing House, of Nashville, Tennessee, have brought 
out in good form a volume 
Speeches, which we 


Hayyood, D.D., 
of the 
education of 


He represents the 


and 


of his Sermons and 
commend to our readers, 
They are, on miscellaneous subjects, all vigorous, 
stimulating, worth reading, and among 
them some, which we point to as the frankest ex- 





| 


kind of man wanted | 


position an honest and competent man, well | 


acquainted with his subject, can 
present state of affairs in the South, 


give of the 


. Under the attractive title of *‘ Ben Bright- 
boots” 
various stories, poems, and literary remains of 
the late Frances R. Havergal have been given to 
the public by her friends, It is understood that 
she was endeavoring at the time of her death to 
meet the demand of her friends for another book. 
H>r strength failed in the attempt and the frag- 
ments now published are all that remain. Among 
them will be found some gems worthy of the 
author's best days, among them the beautiful 
allegory, ‘‘The Spirit of Beauty.” ‘Ben Bright- 
boots” is a bright and pleasing story of a kitten, 
written in 1869. The friends of Miss Havergal 
will detect her touch on every page. 


.Count Erbach ; a Story of the Reforma- 


tion, translated from the German of Armin 
Stein, by the Rev. Dr. James I. Holm (A. D. F. | 
Randolph & Co.), is a vivid picture of the 


(republished by A. D, F. Randolph & Co.) 





incoming of the Reformation in Germany, of | 


the immense impression made by Luther, of the 
effect of his doctrines on the life of the people, 
of Luther himself, of Tetzel, and of the ordi- 
nary Roman priest and prelate. 
believe that Rome 
then ; but there is too much of the old leaven in 
her still; and that there is 
due to the great uprising. 
glimpse in this volume. 


not more is largely 
of which we have a 


-The Poems and Hynms of George T. 
Coster (London: T. Fisher Unwin) run for the 
most part on serious or religious subjects. They 
are, in general, brief and read pleasantly. Poeti- 


We are glad to 
is not to-day what she was | 


cally the brightest and most effective poem in | 


the collection is ‘‘Miss Martin’s Fan,” done in 
close imitation of the style of John Gilpin’s ride. 


The devotional sentiment and musical didacti- | 


cism of the collection commends it for use in re- 


ligious hours. It is neatly printed, in size a trifle | 


smaller than the Aldine editions. 


.-Takigraphy is the name applied to the new 
and improved style of short-hand, as taught by 
David Philip Lindsley, author and publisher (252 
Broadway) of The Hand-Book of Takigraphy, 
with an exposition of the principles of the con- | 


PENDEN 


N +. 





tracted style for the use of amanuenses and ver- | 
batim reporters of all kinds and an introducto- 
ry chapter on the simple style. The manual is 
convenient in size, full enough for practical pur- 
poses, and arranged in an orderly 
hensible manner. 


and compre- 


.For juveniles nothing better can be asked | 


than When Papa Cones Home: The Story of 
Tip, Tap, Toe, by the author of ‘ Pansie’s 

Flour-bin.” (Macmillan & Co.) It is bright, | 
simple, and healthy, both in the negative sense 


of having nothing bad in it and of having much 
good. Without being a definitely religious story 
or a Sunday book, the whole tone and impression 
is actively in the right direction. The illustra- 
tions are good. 


. The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have gone 
to work in earnest on their “Standard Library” 
15-cent republications of standard English 
books. have examined is the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis’s American Humorist, of which we | 
have noreason tocomplain as Americans, though 
we are not so clear that the author may not have 
good ground to think that he gets a hard return 
from our publishers 


The last we 


for his genial observations, 


It is difficult to see how any reader could 
fail to be interested in Hugh Macmillan’s little 
book on The Marriage in Cana of Galilee, It is 
written in a style of beautiful simplicity. It is 
well charged with thought and Christian senti- 
ment and built up on a thorough study of the 
biblical narrative and of all the facts which are 
worth considering in the account or which apply 
to itin any way. (Macmillan & Co.) 


. Homespun Stories, by Ascott R. Hope, re- 
printed in good readable form by the Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., are a collection of bright, enter- 
taining stories for young people, told with much 
spirit, in large variety, in perfect good taste (so 
far as we have observed), with much humor, and 
with a good sprinkling of adventure and com- 
edy. 

> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


The Gore svondence of Thomas Carlyle and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. .-" 872. ‘Iwo vol- 
umes. *#xhiy, pp. xii, 368; xiii, 363. Boston: 

James R. Ongood & Company (per vol)........ $2 00 
Siege of London, The Pension Beaurepas, 
and The Point of View. By Henry femnee. dr., 
author of “ Daisy Miller,” “The Ame rican,” 


The 


ete. 7°4X514, pp. 294 TRC GEM, .cc.c-oscsesess 1 50 
A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Cor- 

a. By oom angen Agar et. 8x, pp. xix, 

P42 ew omas Whittaker. . 250 


A Comme sce on St. Paul's Rvigte to ‘the Ro- 
mans. By Joseph Agar Beet. Third Revised 
Edition, with new Appe ndix. 8x5%, PP. xix, 
414. The same. 7 200 

Ice-Pack and Tundra. An ‘Account: of the Se arch 
for the “ zeennette ” and a Sledge Journey 
through Siberia. By William H. Gilder, au- 
thor of “Schwatka’s Search.” ‘eo Maps 
and Illustrations. 93¢x6%, pp. xi, New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sous..,............. 

Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late 
Dean of Westminster. T hree Lectures deliv- 
ered in Edinburgh, in November, 1842. By 
George Granville Bradley, D., Dean of 
Westminster. 74x54, pp. xiv, 142. Thesame. 1 00 

My_ Ain Countree and other Verses. By Mary 
ee Demarest. 74X6, pp. vi, 146. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.. aimee 1% 

The Blind Man’s Creed and other Sermons. “By 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., pastor of the 
Madison- Square Church, New York. 8x5, 
PP. 246. The BOMe,,.......00.-scccecocccscscceece 

Winged Songs. An Easter Jubilee. By meee 

orter. 64x54, pp. 35. Paper. The same. 

The sou DAUR: TEP GOGIR... o0ccccccsccensccsccce 


Times of Gustaf Adolf. By Z. Topelins. Trans- 
lated from the original Swedish. (The Sur- 
geon’s Stories.) 7x5, pp. 341. Chicago: Jan- 
P, HN OP OM nccensccvtcesticcscessecesesee 

Ingaspoliiom. From a Secular Point of View. 
A Lecture delivered in New York, Boston, etc. 

R. Wendling. 9x6, pp. 150. "The 


400 


By George 








Qne of a (x By 
Bright.” 
54, bp. = 
& ¢ 


the author of “Honor 
"Titustrated by_H. J. 4, aie 736x 
a York: E. and J. B, souns 


Out of the, Way. By Helen Louies Taylor. Iilue- 
tra’ by A. H. Collins. 73¢x5\{, pp. 248. The 

Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Heinrich August Wilhelm 
Meyer, Th. D. Translated from the Fourth 
Edition of the German by Rev. Paton J. 
Gloag, D.D. Revised and Edited by William 
P. Dickson, D.D. With preface, index, etc., 
by William Ormiston, D.D., LL.D. 9x8 % Pp. 
xxxi, 512. New York: Funk & Wagnalls........ 

Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By ‘wii 
Edward Winks. 73¢x5, pp. x, we oe. The 


20 





; 0% 
On fhe Wing. yy ng He Hotes of a “Trip ‘to ‘the 
acific. ke, author of “ Po- 
e1 a bad ioe Tale ” ete. 64¢x4%{, pp. 
235. Boston: Lee & Shepard....................- 
The Battle of the Moy; or, How Ireland Gained 
her Independence. 1892-184. 6°,x5, pp. 74. 
NL ET ER TRIS ARO oD 
James Nosmyih Engineer. An Autobiography. 
ed by Samuel Smiles, author of “ Lives 
of tea ‘ngineers,” etc. (Franklin Square 
Library.) 11x8, pp. 78. New York: Harper & 
PD cosine dngnas eéccocdpevanananabbockibdnd- 
Unspotted from the World. A Novel. _By Mrs 
G. W. Godfre a (Franklin — Library. ) 
1lx8, pp. 68. The same nendgooebnes 
om —y - and Literature. “A Series of Articles 
from Several Writers on the Literary Enter- 
pebiaverse nts of the othodiet 
A F. A. Archi- 
id BD ‘De Catal f Select P. - 
ES PP 4 ay i Walden & Stowe. 
New ; Philips & H 
The a md og aie te m devoted to 
Preservation of Health ental an ne 
ical Culture. | Vol. X. A. N. Bell 
and T. P. Corbally, A. M. Maite ie 
+ A. N. bell 


New 
The War of the Bachelors: A Story of the Cres- 
cent City at the Bid of = Franco-German 
War. By_“ Orleanian.” 


pp. 406. New 
Orleans: Printed for the a iieaiabnisuninese 
Historical Sketches of Mb ig 8 Minalonary a 


tion by ‘eft are Hart. a » 


Ate Daguett....cscrsrerveeserseenes 


ae Frieuts. a By Fran Bh Hoffman Fale 
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Parry. 6%x4%, pp. 196. Datindsiphtn: Luther 
an P Nblication Society 

How to Feed the Baby to make jt Health and 
Happy, with H Heajth Hints. . oo 
M.D., author of “ U 3, 
Origin and Re St etc a r.) Third 
Edition, Revised. 1% xb, pp. 163. New York: 
Fowler & Wells . " 

Peerless Praise, Hymns, and “Music 
bath School. By JH 


uM 





for the ab- 
Kurzenknabe. bigx] 
pp. 1%. Board. hiladel phia : John J. Hood. 
A Corresponde nee upon Everlasting Punish- 
Correspondents: Mr. liam =F. 
Thaye or and Rey. H. Congdon. 6% x4hy, pp. 
126. (Paper.) Leroy, N.Y.: Times Print...... 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Eighth Annual Report. 9x6, pp. 
lo7, (Paper.) New York: By the Society... 
The Old and the New. .Being a Few Facts and 
Arguments in Favor of the Formation of a 
New Constitution. By H. V. - Sy 9x5%,, 
pp. 28. Privately Printed..............cesseeeees 
Sermons of Rev. C. H. Spurge on, of London. 
In ten Series. 7% x5, pp. B83, 441, 445, 445, 454, 
450, 378, 272, 510, aud 411, Rt York : 
Carter & Brothers. Per set. 
E meets ae a Poet. 
4 


ob 


Ky Hot Benton. 7x5 Mi DP. 


New York : » Holbrook & Cx 
A New Political ono. By John Mf. Gree 
ory, LL. D., re side nt = —? ludustri- 
al U niversity- “xb y, New York 


and Cincinnati : 
The_ Temperance 


Va oT Saiwern, , ¥-- & Co. 120 

Telescope. By 8. C onant 

Foster. Llustrated by C. J. Howard. by x63, 

WP. 64. Paper. New York: The National 
emperance Society and Publication House 0 25 





NEW PUBISCA TIONS. 


A New, Neat, and very Cheap Edition of 


SPURGEON’S SERMONS, 


WITH COMPLETE INDEXES OF BOTH 


TEXTS AND SUBJECTS 
10 vols., I2mo, #10.00. 


Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. l2m0. $1.00 


Spurgeon’s Evening by Evening, mo. 1 


Spurgeon’s Types and Emblems, imo. 1 
Spurgeon'’s Saint and Saviour, imo. 1 06 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Students, mo. 10 

. Commenting and Com 

* > 9 wad 

Spurgeon’s “nentaries. 12mo. 100 
Spurgeon’s Gems,  B2mo. 1% 

. ae Gleanings Among the 
Spurgeon’s Sheaves. 0 6 


Spurgeon'’s John Ploughman’s Valk. 075 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New Vork. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid. 
on sendin of the price. 


MPORTANT BOOK FOR LARGE DEALERS, 
B SADLIER’S CATHOLIC DIRECLORY ALMANAC 
for 1885, containing a list of all Catholic Archbishops, 
Bishops, priests, colleges, convents, schools, and in- 
stitutions in United States, Canada, England, Lreland, 
and Scotland. Invaluable to all business men who 
wish to bring their establishments to the knowledg: 
of Catholic institutions in any part of the English 
speaking world. A large 12mo0 volume of over 1,000 
pages. Price, paper, . had cloth, #2. Sent free, by 
mat) on} pees eit of 


LIE Ri & co. , 31 Barclay St., New York, 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


Latest important Hymn and Tune-book for Vongre 


gational singing. Also for choirs and homes. Every 
tune tingable and sweet. 

By J. P. HoLBrRoox, Mus. Dor. 
(Musical Editor of Songs for the Sanctuary). Rvo, 
Cloth. 450 pages. 774 Hymns. 498 Tunes. 


Price, postpaid 81.50. 


Special bbe for introduction. “The Hymns ar 
choice and as full of music as they are fragrant of the 
spirit of devotion. It is difficult to speak in adequate 
terms of the music without seeming extravagant.” 
Christian at Work. 

*. Copies forwarded to pastors or committees for 
examination, subject to return, if not adopted, free of 
charge. Address the publisbers, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 
M11and 113 William St., New York; 
34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 
Press generally, the most 


needful, ¢ harming andin 

te resting book for women 
ever written. Over 100,= 

* OOO copies of the author's 


“Common Sense in the Household” have been sold, 
and she has nes hundreds of thousands of readers. 
2 ost paid, on Fee eipt of price, by the 


Publishers, At AND PRSON & ALLEN, 
$6 and G8 Reade Street, N.Y. | BY MARION 
HARLAND. 


Testimonials sent on 
THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL. 

The best paper in the West for readers and adver 
tisers. Politically it is Republican. 

The Dail , with an average circulation of 14,000, con 
tains full Weatern Associated Press reports, the maxi 
mum of Western correspondence, and market reports 
of every city in the fig the. tive rezions of the West. It 
is such a paper as only the West can produce and has 
no acknowledged riva 

The Weekly, with a « irculation of 18,000, is a complete 
compilation of the current news of the world; embel- 
lished with choice miscellany, original editorial, and 
correspondence. The JouRNAL is a handsomely 
printed quarto ‘of fifty-six columns and isa valuable 





Pronounced by eminent 
men and bette ag and the 


application. 


medium through which a knowledge of the West ix 
cheaply attainable by persons in the East. Sample 
copies mailed to any address on application, oe nd in 


your = a by postal. 
one year, # ‘or advertisin 
pad e., Pub’rs and 


HARPER’S oa <n LS. 


Daily, one year, #10. Weekly, 
‘terms apply to 
-rop’s, Kansas City, Mo. 


"HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Yearaveesoos-. 4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - : 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ” 
gar” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will 7 sent by mail, 

on receipt af Nine Cents, 

HARPER & BROS,, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


SERVICES 


FOR 


BASTE 





Send 


and I will return samples 


three-cent stamp, 


of two beantiful and appro- 
priate Services for Church 
and Sunday-school Use. 
Prices, 50 cents and $1.25 
per 100. Don’t fail to get 
my samples. 
S. WHYBREW, 
Rochester. N. Y¥. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
Life of Lord Lawrence. 


By K. Bosworru Smrra, M.A. With Maps and 
Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


* One of the chief difficulties in writing the life 
of an Indian statesman is so to avoid carrying the 
reader over familiay ground as to keep the work 
within reasonable limils. . . . We may con- 
gratulate Mr, Bosworth Smith on having grappled 
successfully with the difficully. . . With a 
var ily of highly illust ative anecdotes, Mr. 
makes us see th administrator as he was; nor 
can we wonder that the natives had an almost 
superstitious admiration for the ruler who seemed 
80 superior to ordinary men, <a “ndoubl- 
t «lly, the volumes are tery entertaining reading.” 
imes, 


On the Desert. 


With a Brief Review of Recent Eveuts in Egypt. 
By the Rev. Henny M. Frevp, D.D., author of 
“From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden 
Horn” and “Egypt to 
crown 8vo, with a map, *2. 


Japan.” 1 vol. 


This volume is the account of a journey in the 
track of the Israelites along the Red Sea, among 
the peaks of Sinai, through the Desert of the 
Wandering, and up ‘to the Promised Land, 


From the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 


Smith | 


A History of the People of the 


Unitec 


THE 


By JOHN 


FROM 


To be completed in five volumes. 


1 States. 


REVOLUTION TO 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


BACH McMASTER. 


Volume I ready March 8th. 


Octavo, 624 pp., cloth, gilt top, #2.50, 


Mr. McMaster’s history has been written in the belief that the history of a people leads in impor- 
tance the records of wars and of governments and the 
most entertaining picture of the political, social, and industrial condition of the people after the 


struggles of politicians. It opens with a 


peace with Great Britain, and the first volume ends at a period soon after the adoption of the 


Federal Constitution. It has been 
ever any truth in this idea, Mr. 
from being uninteresting, the 

lands, are really fascinating, if rightly presented. 


with which they have been set forth. 
grouped that many 


said that American history 
McMaster has dissipated it, for his narrative shows that, so far 
records of our country, while 


is uninteresting. If there was 


less romantic than those of other 


The interest of Mr. McMaster’s narrative depends 
upon the thoroughness with which illuminating details have been sought out and the vividness 
So fresh are 
readers will feel that they for the 
the events and how noteworthy were the conditions of our early national history. 


many of the facts and so effectively are they 


first time realize how stimulating were 


| D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


I was 80 interested in its perusal that it was with 


difficulty that I could persuade myself to lay it 
doun, I find it more interesting than a novel and 
full, besides, of valuable infor mation, sound re- 
Aection, and clear thinki ing. The descriptions en- 
able one to 8Ex Sor himse uf the objects on which 
the writer looked, The style is clearness itself. One 
never feels at a loss to know the we aning, and is 
never templed to read a section over again, to le 
eure that he has quite understood it; but is borne 
dlong with a delightful sense of enjoyment, With- 
out the joliing and Satique of riding on a camel's 


hack, one has all” the pleasure of an excursion 


through those scenes which must be forever sacred | 


to the lovers of the Word of God. Nor must I 


forget to add that every now and then a de lightulf 


humor bubbles up in these pages, which adds im- 
mensely to the charm of a very charming book. 


The Religions of the Ancient World 


Including Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, Persia, 
India, Phenicia, Etruria, 
By GroRGE RawLiyson, 
“ The Origin of Nations,” ete, 
#1, 


Greece, Kome, 


1 vol., 12mo, 


* The historical siudies which have eleraied this 
author's works to the highest position have swe 
him familiar with those beliefs which once directed 
the world’s thought and he has done literature no 
hetter service than in this little volume. . F 
The book is, then, lo le acceple: fax a she ti he and 
ax the moat ti usiworthy sketch in our language of 
the religions disouneell™ = W, Y. Christian 
rate, 


Final Causes. 


By Pau JANET, Member of the French Academy. 
Translated from the Second French Edition. 
With a Preface hy Professor Robert Flint, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, #2.50. 

* No book of greater importance ui the realin 
of theologic ‘al philosophy has appeared during the 


past twenty years than Paul Janet's ‘FINAL 
CAUSES.’ The central idea of the work is one 


which the whole course of scientific discussion has | 


made the burning question of the day—viz., that 
not inconsistent with physical 
causation. Janet does not contend against evolu- 
tion in Nature; but only against the atheistic in- 
terpretation of evolution, which denies the presence 
in it or operation behind it of intelligent and 
definitive finality.’ —Tue INDEPENDENT. 


An Honorable Surrender. 


By Mary Apams. 1 vol., 12mo, *1. 

“*4n Honorable Surrender’ is a healthful, 
breezy, American Romance, not abounding in in- 
cidenis or dramatic situations, but clever and read- 
able on every page. For the writer knows human 
nature well and looks on the sunny side of it; 
while her literary style is pure, graceful, and pol- 
ished. Itis some time since we have read so br: ht 
a little novel.”"— Philadelphia Bulletin, 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, 


late Dean of Westminster. Three lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh, in November, 182. By GErorRGE 
GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Honorary Fellow of University College, Oxford. 1 
vol., 12mo, #1. 


Dorner on the Future State. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Christian Doctrine comprising the Doctrine of the 
Last Things. With an introduction and notes, By 
Newman SmytTu, D.D., author of “Old Faiths in 
New Light,” “ The Orthodox Theology of To-day,” 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, #1. 


Ice-Pack and Tundra. 


An Account of the Search for the “Jeannette” and a 
Sledge Journey through Siberia. By WriiiaM H. 
GILDER, correspondent of Se New York Herald, 
with the gers Search Ex pedition, author of 
“Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., ®vo, with maps and 
illustrations, #4. 


*.* For sale by all bookeellers, or will be sent, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the Werld. 


179,843 MAGNIFICENT oo BOOKS AND SORaR0U 8 
JUVENILE BOOKS OST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE PREE. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. ¥ 


M.A., author of 


{dro- | 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 


| HAYDN’s DICTIONARY OF DATES and Uni- 
versa! Information relating to all Ages and Nations. 
Seventeenth Edition, containing the History of the 
World to the Autumn of Isl. By BrenJamin VIN 
CENT, Librarian of the Royal! Institution of Great 
Britain : Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc. New York. Revised 
for American Readers. Large Svo, 810 pages, cloth, 
in. 


II. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 1I8th 
| a « By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 12m, 
cloth, #2. 


III. 


A piston’ OF LATIN LITERATURE, from 
Ennius to Boethius. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SIMcCOxX, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, cloth, #4. Cavorm with Mahafy's 
* Hiatory af laxei al Literature 


IV. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LE Bic ON. Compiled by 
Henry GEORGE LIDDELL, D., Dean _ of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and —®, Scort, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, late Master of Balliol Collewe, Oxford. 

Seventh Edition. Revised and Augmented through 
out, with the Co-operation of Professor DRISLER, of 









| Columbia Colleve, New York, 4to, aheep, #10 
| v. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER. An Autobiox 
raphy. Edited by SamceL SMILES, author of “ Lives 
of the Engineers,” “Self-Help,” etc. 4to, paper, 20 
cents. 
VL 
| TIM AND TIP: or, The Adventures o1 a Boy and a 
| Dog. By JAMES OTIS, author of “ Toby Tyler,” ete 
| Diestreten. l6mo, cloth, #1.00 
| VII. 
PERICLE: 


S, PRINCE. OF TYRE, By WiiiiM 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with notes, by Wittiam J 

Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 

School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. lémo, 

| cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
VIII. 

THE TW O NOBLE KINSMEN. By Joxn Fieren- 
ER and WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with notes, 
by WiLuiaM J. Rowre, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambndge, Mass. With Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, cloth, #cents; paper, 40 cente. 

IX. 

JAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. Two 
Episodes in the History of the Fourteenth Century. 
By JaMESs HUTTON. 4to, paper, 20 cents. 

=; 

Cc AR AC ‘TER READINGS FROM “GEORGE 
ELIOT.” Selected and arranged by N ATHAN SHEP- 
PARD, rauer of “ The Dickens Reader.” With Tllus- 
trations. 4to, paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Shandon Bells. By WriiiuM ag ACK. Illustrated, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 20 cent 


Unspotted from the World. By Mra. G. W. Goprrey. 
® cents. 


Bid Me Discourse. By Mary Cre Hay. 10 cents. 


It was plover and his ‘ton: By 


ae. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
cen 


My Connaught Cousins. a the author of “ The Queen 


of Connaught.” 15 cer 


George Vanbrugh's 
ARD. W cents. 


Mistake. By H. BApew Prritcn- 


Dukesborough Tales. By 


— HARD MALCOLM Jonny. 
8TON. Illustrated. 25 cen 


Gabrielle de Bourdain« 


By] Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER. 
20 cents 


Kit: a Memory. By Janus Pars. Illustrated. 20 cte. 





S$? Harrerk & Brotuens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tS? HaRrPer’s CaTALoGve mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stam pe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
ols 


HISTORY-° SABBATH 


AND FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 


| This volume of 528 pages, by Rid. J. N. Andrews, traces the bis- 

} tory of Sabbath observance from the beginging to tbe preseut day 
and clearly shows when aud bow te first day of the week displaced 

the seventh as the Sabbath observed by Christendom. All the cits 

tious bearing upon this subject. from Standard historic authorities, 

are — » anes their ther blisbed 

tieprov is Work eh —_ be iu the possession of ev 
student fu the land, as a ret authority oe cubic td when 


itis devoted. Price, by mail 
adres Rociow'S Wrstd Bete Oreck, Wied 






















Nos. 1. 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


The es Sun. 
\ MILLION A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC, —The subjoined table 
shows the tota] circulation of the several editions of 
THE SUN for 18%, as compared with the corresponding 
fixures of the preceding year: 

1882. Issl. 
44,678,656 DAILY. ...39,701,161 
7,414,114 SUNDAY.. 7,037,604 


DAILY.. 

SUNDAY.. 

WEEKLY. 
Total. .55,536,030 Total..50,236,919 


Five million more SUNS were bought and read in 
ls? than in Is#!. The average circulation of the several 
editions during the whole of the past year was 


DAILY. . 143,200 
SUNDAY . 141,810 
WHERE... .0..cccc000 66,216 


THE SUN has advertising space to sell, 
compact form, an advertisement in THE SUN is more 
readily seen than in the blanket sheets, hence a few 
lines in its columne will serve to attract the widest at. 
tention. A five-line advertisement in T SUN, cost 
ing only two dollars, reaches over half a million readers. 
This is unquestionably the cheapest and most efficient 
mode of attaining publicity and procuring customers 
anywhere Ontainatie 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

In Daily aud Sunday Editions the price of advertising 
is Forty Centa per Agate line. Large ty pe bighty Cents 
Reading Notices One Dollar and Fifty Cents on third 
page and Two Dollars and Fifty Cent« on first and 

second page 7 per Ayate line. 

In Weekly Edition the price is Fifty Cents per line of 
Avate space, without extra clare for large type. For 
preferred positions, Seventy-five Cents to Two Dollare 
per line. 


THE SUN, 166, 165, AND 170 NASHAU ST. N.Y. CITY, 
INVALUABLE 
WORKS 
OF 
REFERENCE 
FOR 


The Library, School, and Family. 


WORCESTER’S QU AR DICTLONARY of 
the English Language. New Edition. ith Supple 
ment, Unabridged and profusely Ulustrated. The 
standard and in all respects t Dietonery pub- 
ished Library sheep, marbled edges, #10. 


L. hy INCOTT’S +h aX UNC UNG BIO- 
APHICAL DICTIO Containing com- 
bo and concise Soke Sketches of the a i- 
Oe nt Persons of all Agee and Countries. d 
Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial *vo. Sheep, #10, wv. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PR % PUNCING GAZE 
THE WOR 
ical Dictionary. New E 


kvo, Shee P, #12. Ou. 


‘HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA American 
Revised Edition. THE BEST IN EVERY WAY. 

tionary of Universal Knowlec Profusely Tus 

trated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 10 vols. 
oyal vo. Sereral editions, at various prices. 


t a a pm OF ALLIU- 
THE SR RRE KAREN Aa: v 


AND stro 0 Appendices. hint 
Rev. E. CoBHAM oan. Mi. .D. Fourth Kajtion. 
Crown #vo. 1184 pages. Half morocco, $3.50. Sheep, 
#4.00. Halfcalf, $5.00. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. A Dic. 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way 
Matters. By ELIEZER LDWARDS. ow i2mo. Half 


morocco, $2.0. Half Russia, $4.00. 
ENC re PIPE ER JEDIA tnd An Cc CHEMISTRY. sane 


i ~~”, Richly A profusely tiuatrated: 2 vola. 
Imperial #vo. Extra 7 h, 


ALLIBONE’S® DICT 
A Dictionary of Eng) 
American uthors, 
USTIN ALLIsows. L 
Estre cloth, $22.00. 


“LEBER RIES SS IR 


AGES.” th 1 vol 


ONARY OF AUTHORS. 

Literature and British and 
Living and Deceased. y 
LL.D. 8 vols. Imperial #vo. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, ov receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia. 
Hi. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Troy, N.Y. 


THE HAWKEYE, 


Burlington - - Iowa. 
A paper that needs no introduction in any part 


of the United 
Terme - + + « «= « « «= $2 per Year. 
Sample free. Send for urn list and 
ple Tee. premi and pro 


THE HAWKEYE CO., Burlington, In. 





3,443,260 WEEKLY. 3,498,154 | 
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These Famous Steel Pens 
combine the cssential qualities 
of Elasticity, Durability and 
real Rwan il Actior., and 
are sulted to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


IWison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N. Y. 


L ITER ARY JU NK-SHOP. 

Odds and ends, much that is scarce, more that is not 
common ; all interesting, Magazines, Revie as 
porta, Pamphlets, Second. nend School and Coll 
ge xt- Books, ete., ete, 2 -up orders solicited, Cate. 

one free 


A. ®, CLAR rel street, New Vor 
ies SOF MEDICAL JOURNALS INOS 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth, 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to publish another edition, and 
have decided to reduce the price from $1 to 75 Cents, 

The author, Mr, F. B. Carpenter, had unusual factl- 
ities for knowing Mr Lincoln fn an intimate way and 
he hasin this volume pleasantly descyibed it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. Carpenter's 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ How Lin 
coin was Nominated.” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O Box 2787 251 Broadway, New York. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR 


“JUSTICE,” 


the Antianonopoly weekly, published at 238 Broadway 
N.Y. Liberal commissions paid to agente, 
JUSTICE PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 610. New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK, 








AGENTS \ WANTED. 
can now grasp a fortune, Out- 
A fit worth 610 free. Address BE. @, 
RIDEOUT 4CO.,10Barc! u+., HN. ¥, 


AGENTS « icinen. No Capi 
MONTH « on 4 beona- 


$65% AGENTSE HOME 
LIFE FE. 7 a att COPRHE HEA fait 


WE WANT 1 nore BOOK AGENTS 


THIR' TYT tH IREE YEARS 5 AM ‘MO ONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Buperb Illustrations, ‘Tile 
vreat work was subscribed for by ree t Arthur, Ge, Grant 
and hundreds of eminent men, and te indo the a 
Valuable and Thrilling book everwritten, It Bella like wildfire, 
and is the grandest chane eto coin money ever offered to Agen '» 
Kend for Cireulars, k.rtra Terms, Specimen Plate, ete., all frre 
to A. BD. WORT MINGT ON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 





selling: ue Family Med 
al reqn.:ed. STANDARD 
eariStree:, New Yor. 









MUSIC. 


HEET MUSIC 
Popular Sheet Marte by the wit — for only 5 
cents per om i. Send 5 cents for cataloxue and a eee 
of music. Liberal discount to dealers. F. EELE) 
CO., 61 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Religions Intelligence, 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF 
FRANCE. 


Anotuer triennial contest between the 
Orthodox and Liberal parties of the Re- 
formed Church just taken place 
throughout France in the election of mem- 
bers of the councils, 
half the members of these 
elected every three years. 

The of 
know, has for the past ten years been ina 


has 
presbyterial One 
councils are 


Church, as many our readers 


constant struggle. The Orthodox party was 
uppermost in 1872, and at a General Synod, 
canvoked in that year, it laid down con- 
ditions which to the 
A confession was adopted which 
recognized the divinity of Christ and the 


tended disfranchise 


Liberals. 


supernatural in the Bible, to which the 
Liberals could ‘not subseribe. These con- 
ditions were imposed at one election, at 
least, and the Liberals very generally re- 


frained from voting. This was under a de- 
cision of the Ministry of Public Worship. 
Frequent changes in the Ministry brought 
frequent changes of policy in this depart- 
ment of state, and 


now the Orthodox and 


now the Liberals were in favor. Finally, a 
decision was obtained the Council of 


State 


from 
which was favorable to the Liberals, 
and the Orthodox have not been able to en- 
force the electoral conditions prescribed by 
the General Synod of 1872, nor to secure 
the convocation of another General Synod. 
Despairing of ever coming to a right under- 
standing with the state on this subject, the 
Orthodox party formed an unofficial —/. ¢ 
voluntary 


synod and established an unofli- 


cial régime throughout. The Reformed 
Church has, therefore, two systems: an 
official, representing the whole Church, 
and an unofficial, which represents the 


Orthodox party only. 

The recent elections, which were held Sun- 
day, February 11th, excited great interest. 
The contest was especially keen in Paris, at 
the Oratoire, Owing to vexatious delays, the 
elections which should have been held in 
Paris three years ago only took Place last 
May; but the elders then elected retire this 
year, withthe rest. At the elections last May 
the Liberals were overwhelmingly defeated 
in seven parishes; but carried the Oratoire 
by a vote of 218 to 199. 
forthe Oratoire this year had many changes 
and the therefore, uncertain; 
but the event proved that the Liberals had 


247 to 


The new register 


issue was, 


grown in strength, The vote was 


215. The London Times correspondent 
says there were the usual recriminations, 
the Orthodox alleging that the Liberals 


whipped up persons who had really ceased 
to be Protestants, and the Liberals assert- 
ing that the Orthodox whipped up persons 
who, though confirmed in the Reformed 
Church, long ago seceded to the voluntary 
churches. The Liberals, also, complained 
that the pastors, in issuing a colleetive cir- 
cular in favor of the Orthodox candidates, 
vied with the prefects under the Empire in 
flagrant official candidature. The Liberals 
nominated but two candidates for the three 
vacancies, in order that the Orthodox, with 
elder as 
three to five in the Presbyterial Council. 
They could not obviously have offered two 
seats, without giving their opponents the 
majority, through the pastor's casting vote; 
for the third or auxiliary pastor, M. Viguié, 
a moderate Liberal, nominated last June, 
with the consent of the two Orthodox pas- 
tors, has not a seat on the Council. 

In the parish of Saint Esprit the average 
vote was 268 (Orthodox) to 142; in Pente 
mont, 144 to 92; in Sainte Marie, 270 to 147: 
in Batignolles, 282 to 92: in De Plaisance, 
145 to 84; in De Passy, 140 to 23; in Belle- 
ville, 115 to 15. In the rest of Paris, there- 
fore, the Orthodox were in a strong major- 
ity. They also elected all the four members 
of consistory. 


one und two pastors, might be 


The Orthodox majority in 
Paris in the seven parishés was 797; includ- 
ing the Oratoire, 759, which is an increase 
of 186 over the majority of last May. The 
Liberals are evidently, therefore, losing 
ground. 

The returns from the rest of France, as 
far as received, indicate that the position 
of the parties has been little changed. In 
some places the Liberals gain, in others the 
Orthodox, while in many instances neither 
gains. 





| 


consecrated 

















churches are closed against 


THE 


The Church press take sides energetic- 
ally accordingly to their proclivities. The 
Liberal papers are loud in their complaints 
of the Orthodox tactics, and the Orthodox 
journals make counter charges. 

If it were not for the state subsidy, which 
neither party cares to relinquish, the con- 
tinuance 


of the struggle might soon be 
brought to an end by a division. With the 
Orthodox party the Free Church would, 
doubtless, unite at once, if only the former 
were free from the state. If separation 


from state and Liberalism should take place, 
the Orthodox party has a complete organ- 
ization all ready in its unofficial system. 

> 


FATHER liberal views of the 
relation of the Church tothe State in Italy and 
advocacy of putting the Bible into the hands of 


the Catholic laity have brought him into troubk 


Curct, whose 


with his superiors more than once, has appeared 


again before the Roman public, both as lecturer 
ol 


an 


and author, He began recently a series lec- 
tures on © Patriotism: and Religion” 


hall. The Pope, it 
his tacit consent, through the influence of 


is understood, 
gives 
his brother, Cardinal 


Pecci, who, like Curci, is 


an ex-Jesnit. The first lecture was attended by 
about 1,000 persons, among whom were many 


Kenators, deputics, and literary and scientific men. 


He said the 137th psalm was the most ancient 
monument of patriotism existing and described 
its beauties with great felicity and cloquence 
Faith, he argued, could be no impediment in 
the way of the citizen performing his civil 
duties, and, in conclusion, he enlarged on the 
significance of the injunction to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cvysar’s, as 


teaching the obligation of respecting the earthly 
power and honoring it in whosoever hands it 
may lie, 
He 
Biblical commentary, 
Original Hebreir, 


He refrained from political allusions, 
has just the fourth volume of his 
The Psalter from Ue 
A corre spondent writes con- 


isstied 


cerning this volume : 


* The study of the Psulins so little 
Roman Church 


known im the 
has in the last year greatly widened 
and humanized the range of the ex-Jesuit’s thinking, 
and it may feared at the Vatican that in these 
lectures he will go so far as to force them to take 
extreme 


be 


measures against him, in order to 


themselves from the charge of secretly countenanc- 


suve 


ing his patriotic views, 
fore, that he 


It is not impossible, there- 
nay notified that ‘the 
Holy Father’ has expressed a wish that he should 
not go on with his lectures; for Curei is one of 
those strong men, able to defend themselves, if the 
necessity is forced upon them, whom the Vatican 
policy in these days seeks to weaken and abase in 
every possible way, but shrinks from taking extreme 
measures against, if by any 
can be avoided, 


be presently 


possible compromise it 


“Curci’s present position is peculiar. 
tically under interdict, though not canonically or 
omcially so, He is allowed, it is true, to say his daily 
mass, in private, 


He 


is prac. 


in an upper chamberin his hired 
but this only as an act of special 
favor ofthe Pope, who has always stood his friend. 
But even Leo XIII could not do more than this for 
him; could not withstand of the 
‘zealoU party, by whose power Curci has been prac- 
tically excommunicated. He has been prohibited 
from hearing confessions, and the pulpits of all the 


house in Rome ; 


the pressure 


this man, who is con- 


| fessedly the greatest or, at least, the most popular 


preacher that the Roman Church has to-day in Italy. 
This, however, has been done by an evasion. Cer- 
tain of the leading parish priests applied to the Car- 
dinal Vicar for leave to have him preach Advent or 
Lenten their churches. ‘Certainly,’ 
answered the Cardinal Vicar, ‘no objection could be 
raised against so distinguished a preacher and cham- 
pion of the Church; but it will be better first to come 
to an understanding with the Holy Father about it. 
And when the matter was carried to the Pope, the 
answer was made : “Oh! certainly, no objection, ete.; 
but it will be better to wait a little. Some of the 
Sacred College should be spoken with in the case, to 
remove jealousy, and then it will be all arranged.’ 
Needless to say, no further word ever came.” 


courses in 


...The “ Catholic Directory ” reports for 1583 
that the Roman Catholic Church has in the Un- 
ited States 13 archbishops, 59 bishops, 6,546 
priests, 6,241 churches, 1,180 chapels, 1,768 sta- 
tions, 31 ecclesiastical seminaries, 41 colleges, 
579 2,491 parochial 
428,642 pupils; 275 asylums, 185 hospitals ; and 
a Catholic population of 6,832,954. The Catholic 
Standard, of Philadelphia, finds much fault with 
this table. It says 24 of the 67 sees report the 
same figures for catholic population that were 
given them in 1880, 


academies, schools, with 


“Nearly two-thirds (forty-two is the exact num- 
ber) are reported as having the same Catholic popu- 
lation in 1882 as in 1883, and yet the aggregate in- 
crease of Catholic population is represented as hav- 
ing amounted to nearly a half a million. The exact 
figures are 462,096. Taking these summaries as they 
stand, this increase is credited to dioceses in most of 
which the number of Catholics is small, and which 
are known to be not growing rapidly, while in many 
dioceses which are known to be rapidly growing in 
Catholic population there seems to be no increase 
whatever. To make these strange ‘summaries > 
even more bewildering, the increase is represented 
as having been 462,096 in the space of one year—from 
1882 to 1888—and only 227,686 in the space of two 
years—from 1880 to 1882. 

..- The 


cable informed us last week that 


yourselves, 





| 
writ 





INDEPENDENT, 


fourteen French bishops had been summoned 
before the Council of State for publishing a 


papal decree placing certain educational treatises | 


the 
of Paris was probably among the fourteen. He 
recently called the attention of his clergy to the 


on Index Exrpurgatorius, 


decree which condemns the manuals of M. Paul 
sert and his associates, ‘The Archbishop lays 
down these rules : 


“1, In free schools, which owe to their private char- 
acter the privilege of remaining Christian, the use 
of the above-mentioned books must be proscribed. 
You will watch with care lest these books be intro- 
duced into the free schools of your parish. 

“2. In schools not depending on you it is to the 
conscience of the teachers that you must address 
rhe word /ay, whatever may be said, is 
not a negation of the word Christian. 

*3. If the teachers will not heed your advice, you 
must show the parents the danger and remind them 
of their duty.” 


.Fijiis one of the regular districts of the 
Australasian Wesleyan Chureh. At the 
session of the District Conference, or 


recent 
meeting, 
a native minister, who had been on trial seven 
years, was refused full relations because of im- 
moderate In cirenits a 
sade has been begun against the use of kava, 


kava drinking. some 
erTu 
which, though not intoxicating, produces dis- 
abling and disagreeable effects. Eight Fijians 
The has 830 churches 
and 380 oter preaching places ; 11 missionaries, 
51 native ministers, 30 catechists, 1,070 teachers 


ordained, district 


and 2,097 school teachers ; 1,729 local preachers, 


35,097 native members, 108,526 attendants on 


public worship. 


A correspondent writes as follows respect- 
the growth of the Protestant 
Church last vear, 


ing Episcopal 

The net increase 
first edition of 
as Thay 


was not 30s, as stated in the 
**Whittaker’s Almanac,” but 10,224, 
be seen by comparing the “ Church Alma- 
nacs” for 1881 and 1882. I hear that Mr. Whittaker 
has rectified the error in a later edition. Our Church 
is not growing as fast as she ought to grow; but is 
by nomeans stationary. For a church with 350,000 
communicants to show 46,000 baptisms and 26,000 
confirmations during such 


something to be thankful for. 


a year as the past is 


Preparations are being made for an unpos- 
ing ceremony at the enthronization of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, March 28th. 


new 
A pro- 
posal to present him with a crozier has given 
r to much discussion. 
that the 
legality. 


authorities say 
an ornament of doubtful 
Jenner, however, writes to 
** vindicate the legality of an ornament which is 
fast coming into general use and the beauty and 
appropriateness of which is universally recog- 
nized.” 


Some 
crozier is 
Bishop 


...-The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
reports an increase in every item of its statistics 
save one, forthe past year. Traveling preachers, 
3,736 ; 32. White members, 861,244; 
Colored members, 1,030; in- 
Indian members, 5,111 ; decrease, 340. 
Infants baptized, 27,205 ; adults baptized, 38,832. 
Sunday-school scholars, 483,426 ; increase, 21,105. 
Collections for missions, #207,759; inercase, 


= 43,272. 


increase, 
increase, 16,887, 


creas, 37, 


....An English paper states that ‘‘Gencral” 
sooth has modified the methods of the Salvation 
Army, so as todo away in London with street 
processions, and limit the marchings, counter- 
marchings, trumpet blowings, and drum beat- 
ings to the boundaries of the “barracks.” He 
has been moved to do this by the rude, cruel, 
and riotous persecutions which the Army has 
suffered at the hands of *‘ roughs.” 


ety summary for the United 
States for the past year gives the following 
totals : 


Baptist 


members, 2,394,742 ; increase, 48,720 ; as- 
sociations, 1,164; churches, 26,931 ; increase, 558 ; 
ordained ministers, 17,090 ; increase, 576. There 
were 94,680 baptisms, against 81,570 in 1881. 
Nearly 28,000 were excluded, 20,580 died, 6,354 
names were erased and 11,971 restored, 

..Sir Percival Heywood, patron of Miles 
Platting, has begun suit against the Bishop of 
Manchester for refusing to institute his nomince, 
Mr. Cowgill. It is reported that a compromise 
ix likely to be proposed by Mr, Cowgill. 
os 


Missions. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CALCUT- 
TA CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8. CHANDLER. 


Tue members of the Conference numbered 
about 450, of whom 54 per cent. were British, 39 
per cent. Americans, 6 per cent. natives, and 1 
per cent. Germans and Swedes. Of 175 Ameri- 
cans 100 were Methodists. The proportion of 
natives seems very small, and must be accounted 
for by the small number of native Christians 
who understand English well and their inability 
to assume the expense involved in attendance. 
Those who did come received their share of ap- 
pointments, and more. 11 per cent. of the 44 
appointees were of their number, while 55 per 
cent. were British and 34 per cent. Americans. 
Native speakers were prominent in the discus- 


The Archbishop } 
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sion on preaching to the heathen. Some speak- 
ers contended that much mischief was done by 
foolish methods and by useless attacks on oppos- 
ing systems, and that, therefore, young mission- 
aries had better not try bazar preaching for two 
or three years after commencing work. This 
couclusion did not receive universal assent ; but 
all agreed that the best preaching was that which 
contained most of the Lord Jesus Christ. At 
the session devoted to Sunday-schools, not only 
were the appointees all Americans, but also the 
majority of volunteer speakers. A tine map of 
India, with the stations oceupied by the different 
societies lettered off and those of the Americans 
in a different color, hung behind the chair, and it 
was remarked that there 
holy rivalry 


seemed to be a kind of 
the Americans and the 
others and that the former had secured positions 
of great importance in India, The great numbers 
gathered into the Sunday-schools by the Method- 
ist brethren in Lucknow, Benares, and other 
large 


between 


cities of the north excited general sur 
prise and elicited praise . 

Saturday forenoon was occupied with the sub- 
ject of education, higher and lower. And her: 
the Scotch came to the front, for they are largely 
engaged in it and their societies send out men 
strong in educational matters. The interesting 
paper of the Rev. W. Miller, president of the 
Madras Christian College, presented in an ex- 
haustive way the subject of giving religious in- 
struction in a college composed largely of non- 
The desire for more discussion of 
this subject was so general that another meet- 
ing of about sixty persons specially interested 
was held ona subsequent evening. On the sub- 
ject of primary education Mr. Hobbs, an inde- 
pendent missionary in Calcutta, showed that the 
attendance of boys in the Province of Bengal 
was actually less now than ten vears a Not- 
province 
was shown to have a larger proportion of boys 
than the Punjab. The children of the land ars 


Christians. 


Zo. 


withstanding this retrogression, that 


such a multitude that the vast efforts of the 
government are but as a drop in the bucket. 
Saturday afternoon was devoted to work 


among English-speaking Hindus, The especial 
feature of the session was the fervid, eloquent 
speech of Mr. K. C. Bannerji, a pleader in th: 
High Court at Caleutta. Some were heard to re- 
mark: ‘That is equal to all the rest of the 


speeches put together.” His plea was that it was 


amistake to treat these educated Hindus as a 
higher class, needing methods of approach 
through logic and philosophy, because that 


simply made them feel proud and desire to meet 
such approaches with their own logic and phi 
josophy, whereas he (Bannerji) would treat them 
as sinners, like any other men, and take them the 
simple Gospel. In the evening he spoke elo 
quently in behalf of the union of Christians ; 
but his eloquence did not rise to the level of the 
afternoon. 

Work among the Mohammedans was well repre- 
sented by that class of workers in Madras, La- 
hore, Peshawur, and other places. It was evident 
that it was a most difficult work and that not 
many entered into itas a specialty. Mr. Hughes, 
of Peshawur, stated that he was accustomed to 
keep his own costume at home, but to assume thi 
habit of a Moslem when out in the village. 

The question of self-support on the part of the 
native churches was ably presented by two native 
clergymen and two American missionaries. I 
was noticeable that the natives, who afterward 
took part in the discussion, generally urged con- 
tinued help from the home societies, while the 
missionaries generally emphasized the necessity 
of throwing upon the churches the duty of pay- 
ing for and managing their own institutions. 
The interest, which had been at a high point 
almost throughout the conference, flagged a little 
in the afternoon ; but still the accounts of work 
among the Hill tribes were interesting. Justas the 
discussion on the Mohammedans showed the work 
was hard and few entered it, so that on the abor- 
iginal tribes showed it to be especially fruitful 
and that many of several societies had entered 
it. 

The last day was worthy of the whole, as strong 
and capable men presented the subject of the 
press in the forenoon and of the medical work 
in the afternoon. 

The best possible close was given to the con- 
ference by the general meetings that followed the 
last An hour was given up to a 
prayer meeting, led by Dr. Thoburn. The usual 
votes of thanks were varied by a fecling response 
from the honorable chairman, who said: ‘I have 
had the good fortune to receive many honors, 
some of them at the hands of the Queen; but I 
consider this to be the greatest honor of my life.” 
Then three of the oldest missionaries were asked 
to give expression to farewell remarks, They 
were the Rev. Geo. Bowen, of the Methodist 
church, Bombay, 66 years of age and having seen 
34 of service ; the Rev. J. Newton, of the Presby- 
terian Mission, Lahore, 72 years old and having 
seen 48 years of missionary service; and the 
veteran par excellence, the Rev. C. Bennett, of the 
Anterican Baptist Mission, Rangoon, whose life 
extends back over 78 years and whose mission - 
ary years number 53. With these farewell re 
marks, and the singing of “Jesus shall reign 
wherever the sun,” and the benediction this 
most memorable conference came to an end, 


discussion. 
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Aews of f the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 
The last week of the 


an active one. 


XLVUth Congress was 
It was begun in the Senate by 
the passage of a number of bills; among them, 
one to punish the false personation of officers 
and employes of the United States ; another, to 
prevent the importation of adulterated or spu- 
rious teas ; and several others granting pensions. 
The joint resolution te provide for terminating 


the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty was reported 


favorably and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; but it was decided to 


postpone consideration of the Mexican commer- 
cial Treaty till December. On Tuesday, the 
27th inst., notice received from the 
House of non-concurrence in the action of the Sen- 
ate on the Internal Revenue Bill, and a conference 
This the 
pointed a committee of conference. 
consideration of the bill to give 


was 


was asked, Renate agreed to, and ap 
On Wednesday 
increased pen- 
sions to disabled soldiers was resumed, and the 
bill with some amendments was passed. The 
Sundry Civil Bill was then taken up and its con- 
sideration Thursday. On 
Tariff Bill 
was received in the Senate and adopted. On 
Saturday Senator David Davis resigned the 
presidency of the Senate, and Senator Edmunds 
was chosen to succeed him. A large number of 
bills were passed the same day, among them, one 
directing the Postmaster-General to readjust the 
salaries of certain and 
refunding to the State of Georgia money paid 
out for the common defense in 1877. The River 
and Harbor Bill was laid on the table, and thus 
defeated. The Senate did not adjourn until Sun- 
day noon, the hour at which the XLVIIth Con- 
gress ended, 

..In the House on Monday, the 
the Senate joint resolution for the termination 
of the fisheries articles of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton was passed. The next day a motion to com- 
mit the Senate Tariff Bill to a conference 
mittee was agreed to, and the House conferees 
were appointed. On Wednesday several minor 
bills were speedily disposed of, the greater part 
of the day being occupied with debate 
River and Harbor Bill. Nearly all the 
ments offered were defeated. 
further considered on the following day, and 
finally passed. The conference report on the 
Fortification Appropriation Bill was agree to. 
The Legislative Appropriations Bill was passed 
on Friday, as also were a number of minor bills. 
On Saturday, March 3d, the Tariff Bill was fin- 
ally disposed of. The conference report was 
adopted b> the House by a vote of 152 to 116, 
and the President signed the bill after midnight. 
The bill is substantially the one adopted by the 
Senate, with increased duties on steel. All Satur- 
day night the House remained in session. though 
little business was done. A recess was taken at 
dawn and the final ajournment occurred just be- 
fore noon on Sunday, March 4th. 

.. While the provisions of the act * 
revenue” go into effect ganerally on and after 
July Ist, exception is made in respect to the 
tariff duties upon sugar, which takes effect Jun 
Ist, and the internal revenue 
to the 
and 


continued through 


Friday the conference report on the 


postmasters, another 


26th ult., 


com- 


on the 


The same bill was* 


to reduce 


provisions relating 
reduction of the taxes on tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, and the reduction of the special 
license taxes, which go into effect May Ist, with 
a provision that all claims for drawback on un- 
broken packages of tobacco, snuff, cigars, mas 
cigarettes held by manufacturers or dealers at 
that date must be presented before July Ist. 


- The Senate amendment increasing the ap- 
propriation for continuing work on the public 
building in Brooklyn, from #100,000 to #200,000, 
was agreed to in the final adjustment of the 
points of difference between the House and 
Senate conferees on the Sundry Civil Bill, and is 
fixed at that figure in the bill as it finally passed. 


..On March Ist the President made 
important New York appointments. General 
Charles K. Graham was appointed to be naval 
ofticer, James L. Benedict to be surveyor, and 
Andrew F. Perry to be appraiser in tht New York 
Custom House ; Silas W. Burt to be civil service 
examiner, and Elihu Root to be District Attor- 
ney, in place of General Woodford. 

-The Department of State has been ap- 
prised of a regulation issued by the Government 
of Turkey, requiring persons, from 
place, 


BOTHIE 


passports revised by the consuls of that govern- 
ment at the point of departure. 


. The Star-Route trial was continued during 


last week, Rerdell’s cross-examination occupying | 


the greater portion of the time. 


DOMESTIC. 

The latest news from the overflowed coun- 
try along the Mississippi River is that what are 
known as the “‘sunk lands” in the St. Francis 
River region are entirely submerged, and that 
nearly as far down as Helena there are few places 
above water. 
stories of houses when there is more than one 
story to the house, or are floating around on rafts 
or in boats. Mostof the inhabitants, however, 


amend- | 


People are living in the upper | 


v H Eo 


{ have deserted their homes and have gone to the 
high lands back from the river. The streets of 
New Madrid are submerged toa depth of from 


| two to four feet, and there is water in almost 


| every house. The whole country back of that 
place as far as Cairo, on the Missouri side, and 
from Hickman south for more than fifty miles, 
is inundated. Corn, live stock, and fences 
have been destroyed, but no great amouut of 
suffering among the is reported. The 
general outlook in the Ohio Valley grows more 
favorable as the waters recede. But sickness is 
breaking out, and the death rate in some of the 
towns is high. At Indianapolis, Ind., the medi- 
| cal officer who visited some of the flooded dix- 
| tricts presented a report describing scenes of the 
| utmost misery and distress. Pneumonia and 
| other diseases superinduced by the floods were 
| carrying off many of the people. The subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the sufferers have been 
generous, but still greater funds will be needed. 


people 


..New York customs officers seized a large 
quantity of smuggled goods from four fashion- 
| able tailors. 


tained over #13,000 worth of goods. A Fifth 
| avenue tailor had a less quantity. A Broadway 


| importer was one of the offenders. Special 
| Treasury Agent Adams has since discovered that 
certain New York tailors have long been in the 
habit of paying steamship employés to smuggle 
cloth and clothing from the other side of the At- 
lantic. 
-Twenty feet of water remains to lx 
pumped out of the Diamond mine at Braidwood, 
Ill, and the water is lowered at the rate of only 
three feet aday, Ata meeting held by miners 
on Saturday last, a petition was drafted asking 
the Legislature to amend the mining laws so as 
to require that all shafts be provided with es- 
| capement shafts, and asking that four mine in- 
spectors, who are practical miners, be appointed 
by the Bureau of Statistics for the state. 


.Asad accident occurred on the Mississippi 
; near New Orleans, last Saturday night. The 
steamer ‘‘ Yazoo” received a violent shock from 
some obstruction, and became immediately un- 
manageable in the darkness. After drifting 
thirty yards she sank, and about twenty lives, it 
is feared, were lost. 

..Stephen P. Mirzan, who was brought to 
this country on the steamer ‘* Nipsic,” to serve a 
life sentence for killing Alexander Dahan Pasha, 
at Alexandria, delivered to the Federal 
authorities last Friday, and taken to Albany on 
the following day. 


was 


-The members of the Malayassy Embassy 
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to the public prosecutor in Paris that he is is guilty 
of assassination. The Council of Ministers will | 
decide whether he shall be surrendered or not. 
The French Radicals are angry at his arrest and | 
the different journals are loudly protesting 
against his surrender. The Government. will 
probably release him, on the ground that the of- 
fense charged against him is a political one. 


| Henri Rochefort has asked Victor Hugo to inter- 


A Nassau street tailor’s trunks con- | 


for the application of the closure 


| prospect of legislation for Lreland, 


arrived in New York on Sunday by the steamship | 


“Spain.” They were saluted in the harbor and 
expressed gratification at their reception. United 


States Consul Robinson accompanied them, 


| ing the 


..The Monmouth Battle Monument Associa- | 


tion met at Trenton, N. J., last week and adopted 
a design for the monument which is to be erected 


on the battle-ground, near Frechold. 


.. Salmi Morse has been held in #500 bail to 
appear for trial at Special Sessions on a charge 
of violating the theatrical act in producing the 
Passion Play without a license. 


.A constitutional amendment providing for 
biennial sessions of the Legislature and biennial 
elections of State officers has been adopted by 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 


...The three naval cadets who refused to ex- 
press regret for their conduct during the recent 
demonstration at the Annapolis Academy have 
been dropped from the rolls. 


..The 


making 
schools. 


special examination of the 
They are found to be 
gerous condition, 


in a most dan- 


.A sneak thief stole £70,000 worth of bonds 
on Friday last from the Guarantee 
Deposit Company in Philadelphia. 


Trust and 


.The ocean steamers which arrived in New 
York on Friday last report meeting icebergs and 
large fields of floating ice. 


.Governor Cleveland on Friday vetoed the 
bill to reduce the fare on the elevated railroads 
in this city to five cents. 


..The managers of the 
Fund have 
scriptions. 


Bartholdi 


whatever | 
traveling in its dominions, to have their | 


| gia, died at his home in Atlanta early Sunday 
morning. 


fire in Albany last Saturday. 


...An earthquake was felt at different places 
in Rhode Island last week. 


FOREIGN. 


Nothing of importance has been made 

public the past week in connection with the 

| Dublin Park murder case, though private in- 
quiries and investigations have been continued 
The question of greatest interest has been 
whether or not the extraditivn of Frank Byrne 
from France and Sheridan from the United 
States would be refused. Frank Byrne denied 


Chicago Inspector of gp angen | of Professor Moree, 
—s | Mr. Astor, the 


| there 


cede for Byrne, and the latter hopes to prove an 
alibi by means of affidavits from members of 
Parliament, who, it is alleged, saw him in Lon- 
don on the day the murders were committed. It 
is reported that the best legal authorities in 
London admit that England has no claim in 
strict law to the surrender of Sheridan by the 
United States and that he has reason to believe 
that the demand for extradition will not be 
pressed, although hope is entertained by the 
Government that the United States will strain a 
point. 


The chief attention of the 
ment last week was given to Ireland. 
of Commons, 


British Parlia- 

In the House 
Mr. Parnell moved his amendment 
to the address in reply to the speech from the 
throne attacking the executive in Ireland for the 
administration of the crimes act. The amendment 
was, however, rejected. Mr. Parnell said that, if 
there had been any reduction in the number of 
outrages in Ireland, it was simply because the 
people are kept down by the brutal, terrible 
Coercion act administered in a brutal, terrible 
A number of reports in regard to the dis- 
tress in the west of Ireland were made. In the 
district County Donegal, Ireland, 
there is a sick person in every house Sand sea- 
weed is used as the staple article of diet. At 
Loughrea crowds of persons are daily besieging 
the houses of the priests, clamoring for food. 
The address in reply to the 
throne was finally 


way. 


of Gweedore, 


speech from the 
agreed to last week and re- 
ported to the House of Commons. The English 
public is reported to be dissatisfied with the large 
amount of time devoted to the discussion of Irish 
affairs at this session of Parliament and petitions 
have been re- 
ceived by the government. 

.. It is announced that Mr. Parnell will visit 
America soon, if he is not satisfied with the 
It is also 
expected that Messrs Brennan, Egan, and other 
Irish members of Parliament will accompany 
Mr. Parnell to this country, with the intention of 
giving a full account of the 
the Land League Funds. 


disbursement of 


The French Cabinet will acc« pt, it in be- 
a proposal of M. Roche to relieve 
municipalities from the legal obligation of meet- 


lie ved, 


expenses of worship which are not 
by collections. The demand for a re- 
vision of the constitution is to be 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


covered 


discussed in 


The Danish Government is willing to set- 
tle the difficulty as to the status of Danes in 
Schleswig-Holstein on the basis that those living 
and during the year 1864 
shall be exempted from the 
RE rvice. 


born before or 


Prussian military 
..Complaint has been made to the 
Federal Council against Dr. Cramer, th« 
ican chargé d'affaires at Berne, for 
the punishment of certain 


Swirs 
Amer- 
demanding 


disorderly persons 


| from the prefect, instead of the Federal Council. 


Pedestal 
received over *2,500 additional sub- 
| efficacy 


. Governor Alexander H. Stephens, of Geor- | 


.A memorial signed by many scientists and 
authors will be sent to President Grevy, asking 
for the of Prince Krapotkine, as they 
say he only capable of making 
complete Russian geographical researches. 

.. The tablet at Rome, 


relean 


in the person 


erected at the boun 
was unveiled on March 5th. 
American minister, and a depu- 


tation from the 


municipality were present 
during the ceremony. 
.Thirty-tive Bedouin chiefs were sum- 


moned to witness the hanging, on Wednesday of 


last week, of five of the murderers of Professor 
Palmer's party, at Tantah. 
.Three hundred women are to sail from 


Limerick for New Hampshire, where they will be 
employed in a cotton mill. 


.. The Due de Chartres has vacated his com- 
mand as colonel of Chasseurs at Ronen. 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
of Madame Zadoc Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 


| culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 


“~, . _ Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years 
.- Three men were killed by falling walls ata | Price, %, 50, and %5 cents per bottle. 
' 
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Company. 
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was introduced in 16% by 
It has steadily 
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“ONLY BELIEVE.” 
Bur the ingenuous, intelligent young man 
“*T can't 
as that. 


command 
The will 


4aVvs: obey such a 
I can’t foree my will. 


must follow reason.” 


We wish the will always did follow wood 


reason, 
without 
religion is not to you, don’t 
accept it. Take Mohammedanism, if that 
is better. A synopsis of the evidence for it 
will be found on our first 


believe reason, 


reasonable 


page. 
truer than Christianity, then believe it, by 
all means. We do not ask you to make a 
fool of yourself in your belief; and, if 
Christianity is folly, don’t believe it. 
Whether it is folly or not only you can 
decide. We would have you decide right. 

But is not Christianity reasonable ? You 
reply that you question this, that, and the 
other thing which Christians teach. But 


are not Christ's teachings reasonable? Is | 


not Christ himself reasonable ? 

Have you read the four stories of 
Christ’s sayings aud doings? It will take 
but a lifue while. The four stories together 
are shorter than the single novel you read 
on a leisure Sunday. They are worth read- 
ing, and probably you have never read 
them carefully in your life. Take the little 
volume and read those four accounts— 
Gospels we call them—and see if what you 
there read of the teachings of Jesus Christ, 


journal 


should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 


Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 


We cannot, however, even in that 
return. 





Puzzledom.. . 26-28 


But we have not asked you to 
If the Christian 


If that is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


his religion, is not good reason. Where 


else will you find such a religion as that? 


Does not that Sermon on the Mount 
appeal fo your own conscience ? 
Do you not believe that to be 
right? Then accept it. Accept Christ's 


teachings and obey them. Be his disciple, 


and be as much like him as you can, Con- 
fess your sins, like the publican, and trust, 
like him, for forgiveness. Be willing to 
receive the forgiveness which God offers in 
the Good News of Jesus Christ. 

We to settle 
great theological questions to understand 


are not now asking you 
the Infinite; only this, to read the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, and, having accepted them 
with a manly intelligence as wise and true 
and good, then to accept them also with the 
little child. 
resonably and simply, ‘only believe.’ 


obedience of a In that way, 


- 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
BANKS. 


SAVINGS 


SAVINGS BANKS, When managed by honest 
and skillful financiers, who make it their 
business to manage them, and who have no 
other interests to serve than those of the 
depositors, are among the most beneficent 
institutions of this country. They promote 
habits of industry, thrift, and economy 
among those for whose benefit they are in- 
tended and enable a large number of per- 
sons to make provision for their own wants 
in the or in that of old 
who would otherwise be dependent 
upon the charity of the public. The fact 
that the banks of this state now 
hold more than four hundred million dol- 
to the credit of more than a million 
depositors, with an average of $376.05 to 
each depositor, is a most eloquent fact on 
this subject. Here is a vast loaning fund, 
derived for the most part from persons in 


time of sickness 


age 
savings 


lars 


comparatively moderate circumstances and 
held as a guaranty for their protection 
against want. 

All this, however, supposes that savings 
banks are institutions, as they purport to 
be, existing and operating solely for the 
henetit of their depositors, and that by their 
officers and managers they are conducted 
When 
this is not the fact, and especially when 
such banks used to serve other ends, 
utterly inconsistent with their purpose and 


on the soundest business principles. 
are 


functions as savings banks, then they are 
very likely to become stupendous swindles, 

The case of Archbishop Purcell, who 
constituted himself into a savings bank for 
the Roman his 
tical wateh and care, and, by reason of his 
spiritual to 


confidence, 


Catholies, under ecclesias- 


relations them, invited and 
furnishes a 


striking ilustration to this effect. Laboring 


secured — their 
men and women, by the thousands and the 
tens of thousands, trusted their hard-earned 
savings tothe keeping of the Archbishop, 
and they did so because he was an arch- 
bishop. They felt that their money was 
The 
ever, Was discovered about four years ago 
that this venerable prelate, instead of in- 


entirely safe in his hands. fact, how- 


vesting the money, as « well-managed sav- 
ings bank would have done, had used near- 
ly allof it forthe promotion of the Cath- 
olie religion, in building churches, parson- 
ages, and school-houses, and that he was 
practically bankrupt to the amount of some 
four million dollars, due to several thousand 
persons. No one has charged him with 
actually stealing the money and squander- 
ing it for private purposes; yet he certainly 
did misappropriate it and use itin a way 
not consistent with ordinary commercial 
honesty. The injury to the depositors is as 
real as if the money had been stolen. The 
practical effect upon them is that of a gross 
fraud. The Archbishop had no moral right 
to use their funds as he did. He had no 
right to make these funds the means of 
Catholic propagandism, to the peril of the 
depositors. That he was doing so he must 
have known, if he had the least degree of 
common sense. And, after all that can be 
said in the way of apology for hig, it stil) 
remains true that his conduct in the use of 
trust funds deserves the severest reprehen- 
sion on moral grounds. It was an utterly 
inexcusable breach of trust, imposing vast 
suffering upon a large number of persons 
who had been virtually robbed of their 
scanty savings. ; 
Another ecclesiastical savings bank—not 


on so large a scale, but 





the same in kind 
and the same in the misappropriation of 
trust funds—has recently come to grief at 
Lawrence, in Massachusetts. Father O’Don- 
nell, who was of the first Catholic 
priests in Lawrence, some thirty years ago 
made himself a savings bank for his par- 
ishioners. 


one 


His successors took up and con- 
tinued the enterprise; and 1870 the 
Augustinian was incorporated, 
which was practically Father O’Dennell’s 
savings bank. 


in 
Society 


This society did the same 
thing which he began. Receiving deposits 
from working people, it built churches, 
parsonages, and school-houses, and ran an 
extravagant and costly machine of Catholic 
propagandism with the funds so received, 
trusting to luck for the means of  re- 
placing these funds. At length, but too 
late for their safety, the depositors took the 
alarm; and the fact now appears that this 
Augustinian Society owes some seven hun- 
dred depositors between five and six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, without adequate 
assets to meet the claim. In other words, 
this ecclesiastical savings bank is insolvent 
and a heavy loss must fall upon the poor 
Catholics who have trusted their money to 
the keeping of their priests. 


There is no 
mystery about this insolvency. It is the 
natural and necessary consequence of a 


misappropriation of trust funds. The priest- 
hood who have managed the business have 
been engaged in propagating Catholicism 
and the savings bank was simply «a means 
to this end. Asin the case of Archbishop 
Purcell, so in this case, there is no excuse 
for this shameful and wrongful misuse of 
trust funds. It is a fraud upon the deposi- 
tors, none the less so because perpetrated 
by ecclesiastical hands and for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

Now, as to whether Catholics, rich or poor, 
shall implicitly trust their priests in spirit- 
ual matters we have here nothing to say. 
But, if they 
want to make use of a savings bank, we 
advise them to keep clear of the priests al- 
together, and make their deposits in areg- 


That is their own question. 


ularly established bank, organized, under 
law, not for Catholics merely, but for all 
classes of working people. This is their 
only safe course. Doing this, they will be 
very certain to get their funds back when 
they want them, If they trust an ecclesias- 
tical savings bank with these funds, the 
probability is that they will lose them. 


> 


NOMINAL CHURCHMEMBERSHIP. 

The word church is used in many differ- 
ent senses. Two of them are indicated as 
follows: 

Ask a plain deacoa or elder if his son is a 
member of the church, and he will say: 
‘*No; we have prayed much for him, he is 
achild of the covenant, and we believe he 
will yet be converted; but he is not yel a 
churchmember.” to his well-in- 
doctrinated pastor and ask him who con- 
stitute the church, and he will reply to you, 
in «a worn phrase; ‘* Believers and their 
children.” But he knows perfectly well 
that he is using the word church in a differ- 


Go then 


ent sense from what he does when he urges 
his deacon’s son to “join the church.” It 
is only in a very loose and almost meaning- 


less sense that be would say the deacon’s 
boy is already a meimber of the church. 
That boy has never suspected that he 
is in any sense a member of the church. 


And the only sensein which he is a member | 


is that he has been baptized in his infancy 
and is of those to whom the church 
owes a special watch and care. Ile cannot 
partake of the church’s communion at the 
Lord’s table, he cannot vote at a meeting 


one 


: | 
of the church, he has no voice or vote or 


seat with the church. His only personal 
act in relation to the church is to withdraw 
when the members of the church come to- 
gether. For anything more he must wait 
till he has been converted and joined the 
church. 

And yet the tradition lingers that, by 
some strange virtue, either of baptism or 
descent, that child is already in some valid 
sense a member of the church. The church 
is composed, we hear it again and 


again said, of ‘‘ believers and their chil- 
dren”; and ingenious explanations are made 
to show how this must be true, though false 
to outward seeming. 


Of course, every 
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Protestant denies baptismal regeneration: 
but then many declare that infant baptism 

has some sort of mystical influence jn 
bringing the infant soul into relation to 
God's saving grace, which is only another 
wry Of asserting what has been denied. In 
baptism the child does nothing; is passive. 
Only the parent and God can do anything. 
The parent can do nothing but make the 
rite an act of consecration; and, if God does 
anything more than to look graciously down 
and recognize with intinite benevolence the 
parent’s act, we have no evidence for it 
in reason or Scripture. That there should 
be any evidence in Scripture is impossible, 
inasmuch as Scripture has nothing to say 
about infant baptism whatever. 

But there are more than might be be- 
lieved who think they hold that a child of 
believing parents is, in such a sense, neces- 
sarily a child of grace; that he is already 
regenerated and is so already a member of 
Christ’s invisible Church and should be of 
his visible Church. They can never carry 
out practically their theory, for the whole 
working economy of the Church is against 
it; but there are more than it would seem 
to intelligent people possible, who hold that 
the child of believing parents is regenerated 
from birth, a sure heir of grace and Heav- 
en, and that his conversion is sure to fol- 
low in time. We have known not a few to 
declare that a child thus regenerated in in- 
fancy may grow up in sin and not be con- 
verted till late in life; that God’s grace can 
thus remain dormant. Such a separation 
of regeneration and conversion is as un- 
scriptural as it is but it 
to bolster of infant 
churchmembers hip. 

It is strange that the Scripture is tortured 
to support such notions. The declaration 
of Peter—‘‘ The promise is to you and your 
children”—is twisted to mean that there is 
sure salvation for the children of believers, 
even though the promise referred to is a 


unreasonable ; 


serves up the idea 


f special one from Joel, on another subject, 
quoted by the apostle as foretold at 
tecost. 


Pen- 
It is about prophesying and dream- 
ing dreams. So we are pointed to Jobn 
the Baptist, who was “ filled with the Spirit 
from the womb,” as a proof of infant regen- 
eration; as if literal interpretation 
could not equally prove that infants can 
talk and tell lies before they area day old; 
and, asif, at best, the case of John were not 
represented as an exceptional one, instead 
of the rule in the .church. Perhaps, these 
literalists will take the alarm when it is 
pointed out to them that, if the promise 
is so definite and the infant children of 
believers are already regenerated, then 
those of them who die without evidence of 
conversion, but who are yet children of the 
promise and who must be saved, are sure 
to see the light after breath or after death. 
For such there must be a second probation, 


such 


so short is the step between absurdity and 


- 


CHINESE LABORERS, 


> 


Tue anti-Chinese law, enacted by Con- 
gress in May, 1882, provides in its first 
that it shall 
‘* Chinese laborers,” after ninety days from 
the passage of the act, to come to the 
United States forthe next ensuing ten years; 
and that, if any such ‘ laborers” shall come, 
contrary to this prohibition, they shall not 
be permitted ‘‘to remain in the United 
States.” Chinamen belonging to the class 
designated as ‘‘laborers” are the persons 
who come within the prohibition of this 
law. The last of the act declares 
that the words ‘‘ Chinese laborers,” where- 
ever used in the act, ‘‘ shall be construed to 
mean both skilled 


section be unlawful for 


section 


and unskilled laborers 





and Chinese employed in mining.” 

The law thus marks a race and a particu- 
lar class of that race for exclusion from the 
United States for the next ten years. As to 
race, the person must be a Chinaman; and 
as to occupation, he must be a “laborer.” 
What sort of a being, then, is a laborer? 
Who is a laborer within the meaning of this 
law? The law itself does not answer this 
question. It uses the word, bi:' 
define it. 

Judge Deady, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Oregon, in the case of Ho 
King (14 Fed. Rep. 724), has recently had 
occasion to define this term as it occurs in 
the law. The facts were as follows: 


does not 
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A Chinese actor, by the name of Ho King, 
took passage on the steamship T. C. Hook, 
for a voyage to Honolulu, by the way of 
Portland, in Oregon. He had no certificate 
from the Chinese Government, showing his 
right to land in the United States. When 
the steamship came into the port of Oregon, 
the captain confined him to the ship and 
would not permit him to land. Another 
Chinaman, residing in Portland and being 
advised of the facts, applied to Judge Deady 
for a writ of habeas corpus, addressed to the 
captain of the steamship and commanding 
him to bring the body of Ho King into 
court and show cause why he restrained 
him of his liberty. The captain, in pro- 
ducing the body and making his return to 
the writ, referred to the anti-Chinese law, 
as the reason for confining Ho King to the 
steamship and so far restraining him of his 
liberty. This raised two questions for the 
court to determine. The first was whether 
a theatrical performer is to be deemed a 
*Jaborer” within the meaning of the law; 
and the second was whether the certificate 
prescribed in the Act of Congress is the 
only competent means of showing that a 
Chinaman desiring to come and reside in 
the United States is not a “laborer.” Judge 
Deady answered both of these questions in 
the negative, and, hence, ordered the dis- 
charge of Ho King from the restraint im- 
posed upon him by the captain of the 
steamship. 

As to the first question, Judge Deady 
took the ground that the term “laborer,” 
as used in the law and in the recent treaty 
with China, ‘‘includes only persons who 
perform physical labor for wages.” He re- 
marked that the purpose of the law shows 
this to be the sense of the term as used in 
the statute. He, also, approvingly quoted 
the language of Chief-Justice Green, who, 
in another case, had said: ‘‘ A laborer, in 
the sense of this statute and this treaty, is 


one that hires himself out or is hired out to | : 
| was emphatic. 


do physical toil. 
to the definition. 


Physical toil is essential 
So, also, is a contract, 
person who is to do the toil to him for 
whom it is to be done. He is not a laborer 
who works with his hands in his own busi- 


ness; but he is one who is hired out or hires | 
| form and, on the whole, 


himself out to that in another's business.” 

This limits the term ‘‘laborer” to those 
who work for others for wages and whose 
employment or work consists in physical toil. 


Hence, Judge Deady said that ‘‘a Chinese 


actor, engaged in dramatic representations | 
| tive mansion, 


upon the stage of a Chinese theater,” is not 


alaborer in the sense of the statute. Tle 
may come into this country and remain 
here without restraint, and so may any 


the sense meant by the statute. 

As to the certificate of the Chinese Goy- 
ernment, showing that the bearer is nota 
“laborer,” as provided for by the sixth sec- 
tion of the act, Judge Deady took — the 
ground that the failure to produce such a 
certificate is not necessarily to be regarded 
as proving that the person is a ‘* laborer,” 
and, therefore, excluded by the law. This 
certificate is simply prima facie evidence 
that the person is nota laborer; and yet, 
in the absence of such certificate, a Chinese 
claiming the right to enter and reside in the 
United States may establish the fact that 
he is not a laborer by other evidence, and, 
hence, that he has aright to come under the 
provisions of the Burlingame Treaty, and 
here enjoy all the ‘‘rights, privileges, im- 
munities, and exemptions” which may be 
accorded to ‘‘ the citizens and subjects of 
the most favored nation.” He is not con- 
fined to the certificate as the only compe- 
tent means of proving this right. 

This decision of Judge Deady, like several 
other decisions rendered by the courts of the 
United States, serves to abate the harshness 
of a most unjust and unreasonable law. It 
does not make the law any the less offens- 
ive in its relation to ‘‘ Chinese laborers” ; but 
it does limit it to this class and construes the 
class to include only those Chinamen who by 
physical toil work for wages. All other 
Chinamen are, according to this construc- 
tion, exempt from the operation of the law. 
A Chinese laundryman, for example, who 


proposes to come to this country to establish | 


the business here, has a perfect right to do 
so. It is only the ‘‘Chinese laborer” who 
must not set his foot on American soil for 
the next ten years. 





| ty, and there is 





| forms or permanently go out of power. 
express or implied, to submit for wages the | 


Sap 2 lal sepa | Stephens secmed on the 
other Chinaman who is not « borer” in | 204 commanding pusition. 


| highest degree characteristic. 
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ConGRess has not, after all, disregarded the de- 
mands of the people for reduced taxation. It 
passed, just at the close of the session, the Tax 
Reform Bill, which sweeps away all internal rev- 


enue taxes, except those on distilled spirits and | 


tobacco, and readjusts and in some respects re- 
duces tariff duties, and will in the aggregate 
take off some seventy-five million dollars from 
the tax burdens of the people. That part of the 


| bill which relates to the tariff is substantially 


the same as that recommended by the Tariff 
It, of course, does not suit the 
Free Traders or the extreme Protectionists ; but 
itisa great improvement of our tariff system, 
without abandoning the principle of protection, 
and will be so regarded by the great mass of the 
people. The country and the Republican Party 
are to be congratulated upon the passage of this 
bill. We say the Republican Party since the 
majority in both houser were Republicans and 
the party would have been held responsible if 


Commission, 


Congress had failed to pass any bill on the sub- | 


ject. The real purpose of the Democrats was to 
defeat all tariff legislation, without seeming to 
do 80, hoping thereby to gain a political advan- 
tage at the next presidential election. Had 
they sneceeded in their plan, they would have 
charged the failure to the Republican Par- 
a sense in which the charge 
been true. The great mass of Re- 
publicans in both houses of Congress had the 
good sense to see that it would not do to disre- 
gard the popular demand for tax reform, and, 
hence, united ina solid column and gave the 
measure their earnest support. 
passage of the bill for the reduction of the rat« 
of letter postage, and the passage of the Pendle- 
ton Bill for Civil Service Reform ; and we have 
three measures established by a Republican Con- 
gress which will certainly meet the general ap- 
proval of the country, and, therefore, contri- 
bute to the continuance of the party in power. 
Tue INDEPENDENT, in the early part of last De- 
cember, specified these three reforms as among 
the things which the people were determined to 
have, if not with and through the Republican 
party, then without it and by its defeat. The 
voice of the people at the November elections 


would have 


should give the country these much-needed re- 
Repub- 
licans in Congress have given heed to this utter- 
ance, and, in so doing, furnished an ample oppor- 
tunity to repair all the 
The 


Congress is a decided advance in the way of re- 


damages suffered at the 
last election. legislation at this session of 


makes a ood record, 


DvukING the past twenty-five eventful years of 


| our national history no Southern man has alter- 


nately awakened and disappointed so many hopes 
as Alexander Hamilton Stephens, who expired on 
Sunday morning last, before dawn, at the execu- 


definite disease, but wholly worn out by the fret 


and fever and the unsparing activity of his stren- 


tious life. Several times in his 


Mr. 
a great 


earee) 
highway te 

It is a tribute to his 
and that, when he 


charactei general temper 


| proved unequal to the strain of the moment, the 


country was still ready to forgive him and to 
fall back on the old expectation that he was jgst 
on the verge of doing something great. 
lived and so he died. An original Whig, he dis- 
appointed the Fire-caters by not advancing to the 
ground of secession, and disappointed us in the 


hope that he wonld stand firmly against it, by | 


falling into the middle bog of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty, to be dragged out by the Confederacy, 
which did not care much for his protest, but 
wanted his name. His career since the war, with- 
out being all that it promised, has been independ- 
ent and natural. Its last was in the 
It apparently lay 
in his power to put himself at the head of the New 
South and to start an independent party, per- 


scene 


haps, for all the states. He considered the matter | 


seriously enough to awaken the hope that he 
would prove the man for the hour, and then 
disappointed it. He saw the need of the times, 
but turned back to his Democratic associates, 
saying that the party must be reformed from 
within, and not from without. There was in 
him the greatness which awakens and sustains 
great expectations; but not that 
achieves them. The weakness lay 
in the intellect than in the will. 


which 
rather 
He possessed 


force and courage; but could not disentangle | 


the threads of the case and lay them in straight 


parallel lines toward the true and bold conclu- | 


sion. In private character he was above re- 
proach and worked hard in his profession and in 
official station. He lived and 
believer in the Bible and in the doctrines of 
Grace. He was the author of two important and 
successful books—‘‘The History of the United 
States” and “The War between the States” —and 
held repeatedly the highest position in Congress 
and in his state, from which after the war he 
returned as her first senator. 


A CaTuoxic priest has been collecting statistics 
in Wyandotte, Kansas, which explain very clearly 





Add to this the 


| relates toa matter of Jact. 


It meant that the party in power | 


Atlanta, Ga., ayyparently of no 


So he | 


| doubt about that. 
| Baptists and they advertise the church every 


| Model Settlement as 


died a sincere | 





| one reason why the Catholics fail to have the 
| growth which their immense immigration would 


lead one to expect. There are in Wyandotte, 
says Father Kuhls, 150 families in which both 
parents are Catholics and 450 in which one par- 
ent is or was a Catholic. Of the latter 400 have 
fallen away entirely from the Catholic Church, 
30 more are scarcely more than nominally Cath- 
olic, and only 20 strive earnestly to bring up 
their children in the Catholic faith. Counting 
three children to each family, this represents 
1,720 souls lost to the Catholic Church. Father 
Kuhls’s moral, of course, is that mixed marriages 
are from Satan and must be sternly forbidden. 
But the mixed marriages are probably not so 
much a cause of the defection from the Catholic 
faith as a symptom and result of it. The Amer- 
ican-born children of immigrant Catholics have 
already in Catholic homes lost their attachment 
to the Catholic faith, and, for this reason, are 
ready enough to marry Protestants, though the 
proportion given of mixed marriages is surpris- 
ing. The loss which the Catholic Church in 
this country suffers by the defection of its chil- 
dren is enormous, vastly larger than any gains 
made from the ranks of Protestantism. But we 
doubt if here, in Protestant America, it is much 
larger than it is in Catholic countries, like France 
and Mexico, through defection to infidelity. 


Tur Rev. D. M. Winson sends us the follow- 
ing reply to the article of President Spence, of 
East Tennessee Wesleyan University. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

There appears in THE INDEPENDENT Of March Ist 
“A Reply,” by the Rev. J. F. Spence, to my article 
in the number for January 18th, entitled “An 
Eighteen Years’ Experiment.” The first issue made 
I had stated that the 
Catalogue of the University 
allusion to a normal department, 


The aggrieved 


president quotes from pages 20 and 2101 what he | 
| placed in his hands, and involved in sorrow and 


claims to be the Catalogue of 1865 what, if found 
there, would prove me a malicious slanderer. But 
it so hippens that the Catalogue of 1868 contains 
only eighteen pages. He quoted from the Catalogue 
of 1869. The Catalogue of 1868 means the one 
issued that vear, covering the college year of 
1s67—1868. The fact that in just one year from the 


| time this $3,000 grant was received the University 
authorities had forgotten all about the normal de- | 


partment has ever 
the record. In the Catalogue of 1867 it was said 
this department was to be a “garked feature of the 
institution” (Italics mine), but in 1868 there was no 


| allusion to such department. ** The year following,” 


says the Doctor, 
building,” etc, 
Was in 186s; 


“the trustees rented a suitable 
This jeaves ihe impression that this 
butit was hot, In isés the Doctor and 
those following his lead were as dumb as oysters 


about norma! 


any department, 
wroie to them, inquiring 
of November of that 
deigned no written 

understood that for 
enough ahead. 


Bishop Clinton 
about it, the middle 
year; and, though they 
reply to his note, they 
them there was trouble 
The Catalogue of 1569 waar full of 


| promises as tothe N. Department,as the Doctor shows 
| by his quotations, 


But that “ suitable building ” 

what was it, where was it? Il was a damp, dismal 
basement under the rearof their oen Church 
one-third of a mile from the University. Unused for 
years, the cows on the commons had during those 
years had ii fora refuge in stormy weather. It was 
doorless, windowless, and ankle deep in filth, the 


soTne 


| floor being lower than the ground outside on three 


rides of it. Jt was offered to the colored for achool 
use at the close of the Rebellion; but they would not 
touch it asa gift. ‘Their first school-house was burnt 
down for them, their second one shared the same 
fate, but werer would the colored have gone more 
freely into that miserable den than they would have 
gone into the jail. In showing strangers the lions of 


| town, how often have I heard them express their 


amazement that awch a place should be described in 
a University catalogue as a “suitable building” for 
a school, 


The colored student, entering as did the white one 


unpledged, would pay 46 dollars for 20 weeks’ tuition, 


| whereas the white senior would pay only 3 dollars 


for 40 weeks’ tuition. 
this nor will he deny it, 


Dr. Spence has not denied 
The written pledge exacted 


| of the colored was one of the expedients for pre- 
venting the Normal Department from reaching even | 


an embryonic state of existence.—D. M. WiL4>n. 


Ix that part of Shanghai called the Model Set- 


| tlement there exists what we may call a model 


church. There is no 


The founders are well-known 


It is a Baptist church, 


week in one of the many papers published in the 
the “Shanghai Baptist 
Church.” During the past year (its first year) 


| it has doubled its membership and is very active 


in religious work. One of the facts about this 
ehurch which make it a model is this, that, 
though a Baptist church, it freely admits mem- 
bers who distinctly declare that they are not 
themselves Baptists. The church holds strongly 
to the great Baptist principle of a regenerate 
membership ; but it admits members whose bap- 
tism is by sprinkling, ag well as immersion. 


| Here they agree with the original idea of the 


early Baptists, to whom immersion was not an 
essential notion, us at this day it is not in Eng- 
land. Members are admitted, whether immersed 
or sprinkled, nor is immersion required of con- 
verte. Indeed, one of the deacons is a Presby- 
terian. Close Communion? Not a bit of it, or 
how could it be a model church. The members 
Americans? No; that would be quite too good. 


for 1868 contained no | © 
| Crowell has embezzled and absolutely lost some 


eeemed tome a bad feature of | 


| the reputation for 





They are Englishmen ; Baptists, like Bunyan and 


Spurgeon, model Baptists, Who says that Bun- 
yan and Spurgeon are not model Baptists, the 
first names Baptists boast of ? 

WE trust that The Christian Observer (South- 
ern Presbyterian) will not be affrighted fron 
the good path on which it has entered by our 
approval. It actually confesses that ‘the 
phraseology of the Confession of Faith is in the 
way of the growth of the Church.” Of course, 
it is, and all the more since the Cumberland 
Presbyterians have adopted a new Confession of 
Faith, which puts the doctrines of the Gospel in 
such a way that they can be ‘‘ understanded of the 
people.” We can hardly believe it when we see 
The Christian Observer actually proposing that 
the difficulty be removed not by amending the 
present Confession, but by making a brand new 
‘catechism or doctrinal book,” which shall be 
supplemental to it and shall present the truths 
of religion not in the line of divine thought, 
beginning with decrees, but in the line of thought 
as it must come to sinful men—that of conscious 
sin and of atonement, Such a new formula ot 
faith would very speedily thrust the old one aside, 
leaving it simply as the historical record of one 
period of religious thought. “But it may be a 


| long while before the Southern Presbyterians 
| are ready to imitate the example of the United 


Presbyterians of Scotland; aud this reminds ua 
that a Congregational Committee have been at 
work on a creed, which ought to be about ready 
to publish, 


THE story which the papers told last week in 


| regard to Mr. Gilbert 8. Crowell, the president 


of a silver mining who was well 
known in the business circles of thir city, is sim- 


ply horrible. According to this statement, Mr, 


company, 


six hundred thousand dollars of trust funds 


financial ruin those who had confided in him, 
Three women are the persons whom he had thus 
robbed. They had the fullest confidence in his 
integrity and trusted all their affairs to his man- 
agement, After losing all his own fortune in 
speculation, he took their funds, without their 
knowledge or consent, and suddenly they tind 
out that their funds are all gone, Such knave- 
ries keep coming to light almost every day, 
though not ordinarily on such a huge seale as in 
this case ; and one wonders how men can have 
integrity and honesty and 
carry it along for years and at the same time be 
auch The end at laat 
comer; the disguise falla off: and the unseen 
hnavery that existed 


consupnate villains, 


comes to the surface, to 
the amazement of the publie and often to the 
great injury of innocent victims, The law 
hardly deal too sternly with such rascals ; 


ean 
and, 
with even the 
one of these rascala, 


since it in possible that any one 
beat reputation may lx 
there ix not a littl wisdom inthe maxim of treat- 


ing all men in business matters as if they were 


rogues, Thix leomsens their opportunity for 
rauery, if they have the disposition, Many per- 
sone have been most terribly vietimized by 


others by having too mneh eontidence in’ them 
and not sufficiently attending to their own af 
faire. 


cal how 


These three ladies who have heen robbed 
that they trusted Mr, 
Crowell far too much for their own safety, and 
that, if they had done for themselves what they 
supposed he was doing for them, they would not 
have been financially ruined by him, 


very easily no 


Their con- 
fidence in him gave him the opportunity, It is 
a good rule in business life to let no one do for 


| you what you ean and should do for yourself. 


THe Honse of Kepresentatives settles cases of 
contested elections, after investigation, by and 
upon the report of the Committee of Elections 
and Privileges. Last week and just on the eve 
of the adjournment of Congress this Committee 
made two reports in regard to contested cases, 
in each case unseating the incumbent, who had 


| occupied the seat and drawn bis salary for the 
| whole of the first session and all but the merest 


fragment of the second session of Congress, That 
is to say, the Committee did not find out who was 
entitled to occupy the seat until within two or 
three days before the time when the entire term 
expired. This is a delay which, upon the very 
face of the case, ought to be promptly corrected. 
It is simply monstrous that a man should be per- 
mitted to occupy a seat for almost the whole 
term, as against the rightful incumbent, only to 
be ousted just at the end of the term, on the theory 
that he never had any lawful title to the seat. 
The people of the congressional district which 
he purported to represent were misrepresented ; 
the man whom they did elect was practically 
denied his right to represent them. The oceu- 
pant, without title, was paid for services which 
he had no right to render ; and the party having 
the title, but not the seat until the very last mo- 
ment, is also paid for the whole term, and, hence, 
for services which he never did render. In ad- 
dition to this, the successful contestant is paid 
for all expenses incurred by the contest. These 
expenses for a single Congress sometimes 
amount to more than a bundred thousand dol- 
lars. It is very plain that the whole practice 
of Congress in respect to contested elections 
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needs a thorough overhauling. Some system 
should be devised by which the questions in- 
volved can be promptly settled in the early stages 
think of 
no better plan than that of Congressman Kasson, 


of a congressional term, and we can 
which proposes to refer the parliamentary in- 
quiry to the Court of Claims, with the provision 
that contestants shall submit their cases to this 
Court in season to admit of a disposition of 
them by the Court before Congress convenes, so 
that th: Court may report its finding of facts and 
it« judgment to the House of Representatives at 


the commencement of the term of cach Congress, 


Jupoe Wyiir, who docs not always control his 
the last week let off 
Messrs, Ingersoll and Merrick very mildly 


own temper on bench, 
for 
their gross contempt of Court in’ the Star-Ronte 
trial. Mr. Merrick said that he should interrapt 
Mr. Ingersoll in his cross-examination of Rerdell 
without and to this Mr. 


“T do not want the regard of 


regard to his wishes; 
Ingersoll replied : 
and would consider his regard 
Mr. Merrick 


my regard to w puppy.” 


counsel as an 


insult.” answered: “IT never give 

Mr. Ingersoll, seizing a 
heavy inkstand and raging with anger, shouted : 
“You are a dirty dog.” The whole andienee, 
including the Court, was in commotion and the 
parties just on the eve of a forcible knock-down, 
After tiie Court 


disorder, Mr. Ingersoll 


had succeeded in arresting the 


declared that he wanted 
it understood that no man can abuse him without 
resistance on his part, and then blasphemously 
mlded: “IT would do it at the Day of Judgment. 
If | were assailed by God, T would defend myself 
with my little, puny power.” Judge Wylie, in- 
stead of administering a sharp and stern rebuke, 
which is the very least that could properly have 
been done, suggested that these lawyers, whos: 
conduct was alike a disgrace to themselves and a 
had 


hydraulic pressure to their tempers. 


contempt of court better apply a little 
Such con- 
duct in a court-room, whether by lawyer or 
ruffian, should be dealt with in a very shirp and 
summary manner, It is in this way only that a 


court can make its dignity respected and secur 


good order when administering justice. 


We beg pardon of The Christian Standard 
for 
what a correspondent said about ‘ Jamesism.” 


for having mistaken an editorial statement 
Our excellent contemporary wants to know what we 
mean by “‘literalism.” We suppose that it is what 
Jesus rebuked in the Pharisees, who studied the 
letter of the law, rather thanits spirit. It is the 
the Bible # a book of 
edicts, rather than of principles ; of looking at bits 


practice of regarding 


of it with a microscope, instead of taking a bird’s- 
eye view of its tone and drift; of glorifying the 
single tessere, instead of the whole fair Mosaic ; 
of magnifying physical forms, instead of spiritual 
substance ; of losing the perspective of everlast- 
ing present truths and vanishing temporary ex- 
pedients ; in short, of forgetting, in assumed 
fealty to a misunderstood law of ‘ obedience,” 
the glorious Paul that 


“the letter 


and vital principle of 
killeth.” 


....An Episcopal paper tells of a meeting of 
* Our Woman’s Missionary Society” : 

“There were letters read before them from a dozen 
missionaries out West, asking for the things they 
most needed for and their families, 
They needed underclothing, boots, dresses for their 
wives, surplices and stoles; but they all wanted 
‘clerical suits’ and 
socks!) One of them asked for books; but then he 
asked for a cassock too, One of them wished ‘a 
eassock of some light material, which could be easily 
earried about with him in his journeys on horseback.’ 
What in the world did he want to do with it?” 

Sure enough, what did he want to do with it ? 


themselves 


five out of the twelve wanted cas- 


A cassock is not needed to preach with ; it can’t 
be studied; it does not bring the minister any 
nearer to his people. It only makes him odd and 
peculiar. 

....We would suggest to some of the Disciples’ 
papers that there is no crime or injustice in giv- 
ing an account of the origin of Mormon theology. 
It is purely a question of historical inquiry, and 
the Disciples have no just reason to reproach 
Professor Whitsitt as being guilty of a ‘‘ mean 
device” or of “ vulgar detraction” if he refers to 
their body in connection with it. Their proper 
course is to rise up, like the strong men they are, 
and to show, if they can, that Professor Whitsitt 
has committed a blunder. Even if he is right in 
saying that Mormonism received its theological 
form from a man who had been deeply imbued 
with the opinions of Mr. Campbell, it does not 
necessarily follow that the faith of the Disciples 
is responsible for it, any more than that Chris- 
tianity is responsible for Vaticanism. 

....The Congregationalists seem to be busy 
mending their constitutions. After the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, the American Mis- 
sionary Association has reported its committee’s 
proposed amendments, and they are an improve- 
ment in protecting the Association from capture 
by increasing the price of life-memberships to 
thirty dollars, and by providing that only one- 
third of the exeoutive committee shall go out 
each year. The provision retained by which state 
conferences or associations may elect two dele- 
gates to the annual meeting would not be wise, 
were it not harmless, from the fact that the privi- 
lege would not be acted on. [If Congrevationalists 


|} makes the Scripture the 








THE 


| 
want to remain Congregationalists, they had bet- | 


ter keep their ecclesiastical organizations out of 
church politics. 

- Professor Egbert C. Smyth well says that 
‘there is a limit to the patience of editors and 
readers,” and that limit is well nigh reached in 
the case of the discussion to which we have given 
#0 much space last week and this. We trust 
that we shall not be obliged to carry it further, 
for the position of both disputants is now well 
defined and each has answered what questions 
he wishes to. Thus 
Professor Smyth declines to answer questions as 
to his interpretation of passages in Dorner, of 
which he has never signified his adoption ; and 
Mr. Cook fails to answer certain 


Each fails to answer some. 


questions as to 
whether he would forbid the installation of such 
men as Dr. Duryea, Dr. Dr. 


Seudder, We are glad to see that courtesy grows 


Merriman, and 


as the discussion draws to a conclusion. 

. The Interior make it seem that 
the Bible, and not the Confession of Faith, is the 
standard of Presbyterian faith by quoting that 
passage in the Confession in which it says that 
“the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture” is 
“the supreme judge by which all controversies 
in religion are to be determined.” True, that 
standard of private 
faith ; but in the Presbyterian Church the Con- 
fession, and not the Bible, is the standard on 
which a trial for heresy is based, as The Interior 
understood us and 


tries to 


well knows. The Confession 


of Faith is what every minister at his ordination 


as a correct exposition of the system of doctrine 
taught in the Bible. 

Cleveland the bill 
compelling the New York Elevated Railroads to 
reduce their fare to five cents, on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional, and the politicians 
are complaining of him that he ought to have 
signed it and lettthe courts decide that; but if 
he cannot veto a bill because he thinks it uncon- 
stitutional, what reason is sufficient? 


Governor has vetoed 


The same 
principle would deny to the legislators the right 
to vote against a bill on its passage, for the same 
reason. It would be an outrage for governor or 
president to sign a bill which he believed contra- 
dicted the Constitution. 

.When we return an article “ With regrets,” 
often more sincere than the writer is willing to 
give us credit for, and he is inclined to grumble 
just a little becanse we did not publish it, we 
wish the writer would which article he 
would have had left out to make room for his. 
For the writer who the inevitable rebuff 
silently we have a sympathy ; but to the ‘* Com- 
plaining Subscriber,” who finds fault with us for 
not publishing his article, we have only to say 
that, if we had published it, we should have had 
a good many more complaining subscribers, 


decide 


takes 


.... Dr. Behrends, who was installed last week 
in the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
takes a large and flourishing parish on 
hands, 


his 
Few churches have had such a growth 
and few are in so excellent a financial condition. 
The income last year was about #24,000, making 
asurplus revenue of nearly $5,000. We learn 
that the church will turn over about #14,000, in 
the hands of the trustees, for a new chapel for 
the mission school, 


...-Mr, Salmi Morse is to be tried by a jury on 
the charge of attempting to produce the Passion 
Play before an invited audience, without the 
requisite license therefor. Justice Duffy decides 
that a jury shall pass upon the question of fact 
involved. And, if Mr. Morse is convicted, the 
question of law will undoubtedly go to a higher 
court and may even go to the Court of Appeals. 

....The large bequests from Governor Mor- 
gan’s estate to the Presbyterian missionary 
boards will come in gradually, so that they will 
not immediately supply any deficiency of regular 
income. We notice that the enlarged expenses 
are such that it is feared that the year will end 
with adebt. We trust that the last two months 
will record handsome receipts, 


....-The Legislature of Michigan, after ballot- 
ing eighty-one times, at last succeeded in elect- 
ing a senator of the United States, dispensing 
with Senator Ferry’s services and bestowing the 
honor upon the Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, of De- 
troit. Senator Ferry ought weeks ago to have 
seen that there was no chance for him and to 
have retired from the contest. 

..«»The American Missionary Assoviation 
shows a serious falling off in its receipts for the 
five months of the present fiscal year, and its 
officers are stirring up its friends not to forget 
it. No society is doing a more faithful work 
and its constituency should be very generous. 

.... The Central Baptist says that “there is no 
recorded instance of Peter's wife having preached 
for him.” Probably not; although it is not cer- 
tain that he did not marry for his second wife 
one of the four daughters of Agabus, “‘ which did 
prophesy” ; that is, preach, we take it. 

..The Legislature of Dakota, after having 
aided and abetted the Yankton County rascal- 
ity, has taken the back track in passing a bill for 
refunding the repudiated Yankton County 
bonds. “The sober second thoughts” of the 
Legislature are better than its first thoughts. 


INDE 


| questioning. 





PENDENT. 


PROF. EGBERT C. SMYTH’S REPLY 
TO JOSEPH COOK. 


ABSENCE from home has delayed my amswer to 
Mr. Cook’s questions.* 

Mr. Cook’s method requires that something be 
said as to the proper limits of this discussion. 
There are limits in the patience of editors and 
readers, in the public ends to be accomplished, in 
the judgment of either party as to what needs to 
be said, in the propricties and rights of pablic 


Mr. Cook introduced the ques- 


| tion: “*Does Death end Probation 7’ I ques- 


tioned him on his published statement in con- 
nection with this topic. As he replied to these 
inquiries, he may fairly expect with like 
courtesy, to respond to his questions upon my 
statements in this controversy. Anything beyond 
this is ertra curiam, He cannot, for instance, 
expect me to answer questions upon Ismguage of 


ine, 


| other persons, which I have not adopted, or upon 


irrelevant matters. Nor has he any right to 
construe my silence, in this discussion, upon 
such topics, as evasion. Mr. Cook seems to be 
very desirous to draw into this debate the ques- 
tion of the obligations of the Andover Creed. 
[have already joined with my colleagues in a 
full and careful statement on this subject, which 
was widely published while Mr. Cook was absent 
from the country. My “ views,” for which he 
asks, are before him. No one will questior his 
right ‘‘as an American citizen,” to read them, dis- 
cuss them, refute them, or do with them whatever 


| he can. He comes into the field a little late, but it 
(fortunately not his installation) must swear to | 


is open. Only he must excuse me from resuming 
this debate so soon again, from confusing or 
connecting it with the question now at issue, 
and from allowing him to divert me from the 
important object I am pursuing. 

Mr. Cook still labors to produce an impres- 
sion that he has been attacked, while he himself 
has attacked no one but Dorner. I leave it to 
Mr. Cook’s future 
course in this matter to decide whether such a 
representation is the whole truth. 

Mr. Cook again attempts to connect Dorner’s 
eschatology with ‘disastrous effects” in the 
pulpits of German state churches, Will Mr. Cook 
mention one German preacher whom he has heard 
who accepts Dorner’s theology and preaches it, 
with ‘disastrous effects,” which Mr. Cook has 
‘*seen.” Let us have some specifications in this 
matter, lest the Monday lecturer, and through him 
New England Orthodoxy, shall be thought by our 
German brethren to be guilty of bringing “a 
railing accusation.” Ihave before me an auto- 
graph letter of Professor Tholuck, dated Halle, 
Oct. 7th, 1876, in which he speaks of the “uni- 
versal apostasy from revealed religion, which 
took place in Germany,” and of “the 
first decennium of our century” as “the period 
when things were on the worst.” Mr. Cook, if 
my memory serves me, has generally recognized 
the immense subsequent change for the better 
in universities, in the pulpits, and among the 
people. Who have been leaders in this change 
which so conservative a historian as Principal 
Cairns characterizes as a ‘“‘religious revival”? 
Mr. Cook speaks of a German State Church 
theology. When did the State Church system of 
Germany arise? What was its eschatology be- 
fore the date of lowest religious depression 
specified by Dr. Tholuck? When did it adopt 
Dr. Dorner’s? Will Mr. Cook maintain that the 
German pulpit, under the influence of Neander, 
Nitszch, Olshausen, Kahnis, Julius Miiller, 
Tholuck, Dorner, all of whom reject his particu- 
lar dogma, has deteriorated in its evangelical 
tone? Concede the injurious influence of the 
system of state churches countenanced by the 
Reformers, what, within this system has been 
the specific religious influence of the men I have 
named and of their opinions in eschatology? 
Give us, Mr. Cook, some facts in this matter and 
some proof of causal connection, or abandon the 
claim to be “‘ scientific.” 

Mr. Cook says that I have committed “ five 
errors as to matters of fact, which vitiate my 
[bis] whole discussion.” (1.) Not one of these 
alleged errors as to fact, if committed, ma- 
terially affects my argument as to the failure 
of Mr. Cook’s reasoning from Scripture to 
reason. (2.) The alleged facts are chiefly Mr. 
Cook’s opinions. Perhaps there is one clear fact 
among all that Mr. Cook specifies. I did say that 
he is a Calvinist. I do not see, however, that 
this was a mistake. Mr. Cook thinks that I 
should have said that he is a ‘‘ consistent Calvin- 
ist’; but, as my argument would have been 
worthless if there had been reason to suppose 
that he was an inconsistent Calvinist, I fail to see 
how the omission of the word “ consistent” viti- 
ates my reasoning. 

Mr. Cook says: ‘“‘Prof. Smyth should have 
noticed that, in a passage he does not cite, I 
speak of the limitation of redemption as ‘due 
to,’” etc. Mr. Cook does not cite from himself 
accurately. His langnage was: ‘‘The limitation 
of the use of the atonement is wholly due,” etc. 
Does he wish me to understand that he means 
by redemption “use of the atonement” ? 

Mr. Cook explains that he means by “the 
essential Christ of conscience” the Logos. Will 
he affirm that conscience is the Redeemer ? 

Mr. Cook makes the impression that an object 


? See p. B. 





of worth.” 
} than a 


and calmer review of his - 











| sit as Judge. 
| such a position most atrociously frivolous, as well 
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in questioning me is to draw the fire of a 
“faction” and of “the enemy.” I will not 
allow myself to doubt that Mr. Cook has a higher 
aim than this and that such language is simply 
“strategic.” I will, therefore, endeavor to reply 
to his questions, accepting also, a8 more true to 
him, his later words: “If I have said anything 
that seems personally djscourteous to any one, I 
cancel it.” Out of regard to the crowded columns 
of. the Advertiser I will refer to his questions by 


| their numbers. 


(1.) Mr. Cook’s first question suggests the fault 
of his method. He calls for my definitions of 
theodicy, etc., ete. A perfect definition is the 
aim, not the starting-point of theology. With 
this protest and explanation I answer: A “ the- 
odicy” is a justification of God, in view of the 
natural and moral evil in the universe. A ‘ per- 
fect theodicy” is a perfect vindication, etc. Such 
a theodicy does not seem to be possible before 
the consummation of the present system; but 
theodicy, though imperfect, may be of service in 
showing that difficulties, however great, are not 
decisive objections. “Redemption” signities liber- 
ation from the guilt or power of sin. For active 
and passive senses, see any good dictionary. In 
The 
divine purpose to save; the saving work of 
Christ ; the application of his saving work by 
the Holy Spirit. ‘‘Atonement” denotes the ex- 
piation of human sin by the obedience, suffer- 
ings, and death of Christ. I have used the 
phrase “ remedial system” as equivalent to re- 
demptive system. ‘Divine Justice” is “‘ the self- 
preserving honor of God as the absolute, ideal, 
and actualizing law and guard of all bestowal 
The phrases “ fais chance,” ‘ more 


chance ” are but Mr. 


theology, the word covers three divisions ; 


fair not mine, 
Cook's. 


Ihave already said that such terms mislead. 


} Probably Mr. Cook knows from what source he 


obtained the phrase a “decisive probation.” 
It was not from me. Ido not object to it. Its 
meaning is obvious where he found it. In speak- 
ing of “a possible truth,” ete., I meant that 
what has not been proved to be universally true, 
nor to be taught by competent authority as uni- 
versally true, cannot be prescribed to faith as a 
universal dogma. 
(2) and (3) I mean knowledge. 


(4.) Yes ; ‘‘ not asa doctrine or dogma, but . 


; as the best working hypothesis at present open 
| to us in a theodicy which must, from the nature 
| of the case, be in part speculative.” 


Apologetics 
should not be burdened with Mr. Cook’s extra- 
scriptural dogma. 

(5.) Ruled out, as explained above. 

(6.) Ruled out for same reason ; also as a car- 
icature. 

(7.) Laccept the apostle’s teaching and have 


| said nothing contrary to it. 


(8.) Ruled out. 

(9.) This number covers five questions which 
are misleading.. The main question at issue is: 
What dogmatic answer does Christianity author- 
ize to the inquiry: What puts a man beyond the 
pale of redemption? The Scriptures enable us to 
say that the unpardonable sin has this effect. 
They point to rejection of Christ, fhe only Re- 
deemer, as the only sin that makes recovery im- 
possible. Mr. Cook affirms that the attainment 
of permanence of character decides the matter ; 
that this must be reached before death ; that, to 
make this possible, there is a probation after 
breath, ete., etc.; and in all this not only ex- 
ceeds the authority of Scripture and the bounds 
of sober reasoning, but misses the real question, 
viz., What, as Christian Apologists, or from 
the point of view of Theodicy, are we authorized 
and bound by Christianity to maintain excludes, 
certainly and absolutely, from salvation by 
Christ ? To this question I answer: Rejection of 
the Redeemer. 
jection takes place, in any given case, God alone 
can decide, But it is a reasonable and permissi- 


When, where, or how this re- 


| ble supposition that no man thus rejects Christ 


who has not known him as Redeemer. 

Mr. Cook asks: ‘‘Doex not this imply that 
among those who have not heard of the historic 
Christ in this life not one has fixed his character, 
or could fix it, no matter how evil his deeds or 
how thoroughly confirmed his habits of vice?” 
All depends on what Mr. Cook means by fixed- 
ness of character. Lf he means that choices 
have been made which will certainly lead up to 
the unpardonable sin, I do not deny the possi- 
bility. The rejection of the infinite good re- 
vealed either in conscience or by workings of the 
spirit, about which we can affirm nothing, may 
make sure the rejection of the Redeemer. 

But what is possible or certain on the plane of 
law, or even of merely preparatory grace, may 
not measure the possibilities or the certainties 
on the higher plane of revealed redemption. Nor 
do they settle the question of what use may be 
made of the Atonement before the Atoner shall 
Mr. Cook asks further: “Is not 


as mischievous,” etc.? If he applies such words to 


| the position I have taken, he is in danger of 


condemning one of the most sacred and precious 
utterances of the Redeemer. His prayer on the 
Cross for men committing the most heinous 
and awful crime recorded in history: ‘ Fath- 
er, forgive them, for they know not what they 
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do.” Mr. Cook’s interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, when worked out, makes it a make- 
weight and afterthought ina disturbed system 
(I use such terms comparatively not in dispar- 
agement); an administrative expedient opera- 
ting largely extrinsically to human conscious- 
ness and history, imstead of the culmination of 
a historic revelation in an Incarnate Redeemer ; 
a temporary and transient religion, instead of 
the absolute and final religion ; an advance on 
Judaism, but not “the kingdom of the Son of 
His love, in whom we have our redemption, the 
forgiveness of our sins; who is . . . the 
First Born of all creation; for in him were all 
things created, in the heavens and upon the 
earth; . . . all things have been created 
through him and unto him, and he is before all 
things andin him all things consist. And he is 
the head of the body, the Church.” 

The question raised by Mr. Cook about proba- 
tion ends in the question: What is Christ and 
what is Christianity? 

(10.) Mr.Cook’s tenth question is unreasonable. 
He cites twelve passages from the Bible and asks 
me to reply to them ‘in detail.” In general, I 
wonld say that not one of them affirms the uni- 
versal dogma maintained by Mr. Cook, I can, 
perhaps, make this sufficiently clear by noticing 
two passages: one of them the strongest in its 
ordinary impression upon minds trained in a 
certain way; the other claimed by an eminent 


New England theologian as the most conclusive | 


of all texts. 

Luke xvi, 19—31. It is a parable addressed 
to Pharisees, having the law and the proph- 
ets, the ministry of John, the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, a present Christ (though not 
yet a crucified Redeemer), and who were lovers 
of money and scoffers (vv. 14; 16). To infer from 
a parable thus addressed, a universal dogma 
respecting infants, children, heathen, ete., ete.. 
is simply preposterous. Further, the scene is 
laid in Hades and Godet’s words are worth 
quoting : * Comforted and tormented are not the 
equivalents of saved and damned absolutely 
taken.” Granting the most, riz., that in the case 
supposed and in similar cases thorough world- 
liness acquired here may make certain the eternal 
state it does not follow either that this debase- 
ment is the last step which removes beyond the 
possibility of redemption, or that no Jew or 
Gentile has been or will be saved in the inter- 
mediate state hy a knowledge of the cross. 

TI Cor. v, 10. The verse should be quoted with 
the preceding: ** Wherefore also we make it our 
aim, whether at home or absent, to be well-pleas- 
ing unto him, for we must all be made manifest 
before the judgment seat of Christ, that each one 
may receive the things in (or throngh) the body, 


according to that he hath done, whether good or 


bad.” 

The words refer to preachers of the Gospel of 
Christ’s atoning death and to their hearers. Mr. 
Cook, in order to use it as a proof-text for his 
dogma, must apply it to every man, woman, and 
vhild born or to be born. Then he must add to 
the apostle’s words a limitation of the judgment 
tu the deeds of this life, although the apostle 
says that his aim, whether in this world or the 
next, is to be well pleasing unto Christ; that is, 
Mr. Cook must remove the limits imposed by the 
context and insert limits which the text does not 
give. The words are among the most solemn and 
sublime in the New Testament as a principle and 
rule of Christian life. They are dwarfed and per- 
verted when compressed into Mr. Cook’s dogma. 
And what protest can be too strong against quot- 
ing such passages as Prov. xxix, 1; Rom. ii, 12, 16, 
and Christ's warnings to the Jews as proof-texts 
of the same? 

As to setting aside the more obvious (or, as I 
regard it, the plain) meaning of I Peter iii, 18—20 ; 
iv, 5—6 ; by II Peter, ii, 4—9, it cannot be done, for 
the simple reason that the passages do not move 
on the same plane. A collision is impossible. 
One asserts a fact in the redeeming life of our 
Lord. The other asserts a principle with an illus- 
tration from God’s dealings with angels and 
from earthly temporal judgments. It is not said 
nor necessarily implied that those who perished 
in the flood, or in the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, were all actually bound over to eter- 
nal damnation, so that there could be no place 
in God's plan for Christ's mission to Hades. 

(11.) Unequal distribution of goods, ete. is 
something wholly different from inequality as re- 
spects fundamental relations of life and destiny. 
The child born to the most degraded lot in 
Africa is born intoa relation to God and the 
atonement of Christ which we must beware of 
excluding or minimizing by a narrow dogma- 
tism. 

(12.) The difficulty relates chiefly to the ques- 
tion of their continuance in being. We may not 
be able to construct ‘a perfect theodicy.” 

I miss in Mr. Cook's discussion of the question 
between us the breadth of view which its wise 
treatment and the highest success both of the 
pulpit and the platform seems to me now to re- 

uire. If I have resisted a son of Cephas “to 
the face,” it is not because I fancy, in vain self- 
conceit, that I have attained unto the wisdom of 
Paul, nor in the least because I do not esteem 
and honor the Monday lecturer ; but it is because 
of a profound conviction, born of years of quiet 
study of the history of Christian doctrine and 
of God’s guidance of his Church, that the time 
has fully come for a more thoroughly and purely 
Christian handling of the momentous of 
eschatology and theodicy. I am not, as Mr. 
Cook has repeatedly pointed out, a professor of 





dogmatics; but it may be that one not com- 


mitted to a partieular system, but accustomed to 
the broad highways of history, along which so 
many particular and most logically compact sys- 
tems, one after another, have fallen, may have 
gained some intimations, not without value, of 
the larger liberty and grace and truth which are 
in Christ. However this may be, I have no con- 
test with Mr. Cook for victory and I rejoice in 
all his labors for truth. 

ANDOVER, March lst, 1853. 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHinGc aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

> 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE READERS OF 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
ROBERT N. SEARLES 

Dear Sir :—-Throuch the medium of my own family 
paper I want to express my gratitude for the relief your 
theumatic Cure has afforded me. “I bear this unsolic. 
ited testimony to its great value,” says the State Medical 
Examiner, of Illinois. “No disease flesh is heir to is 
#0 annoying, both to patience and patients, a» Rheuma- 
tiem. If you have found a specific for it, the present 
eeneration will bow down before you and future ones 
will rise up and call you blessed.” I believe you have 
found the best “ specific’ yet discovered. 

1 have been a victim of this divease for years. It has 
kept me out of my pulpit four and five mouths at a 
time. I have suffered everything but death. Recently 

had a violent attack, pain intense, joints swollen. 
This came on Friday. I commenced with your 
Remedy. Sunday I was in my pulpit, Monday in Bos. 
ton, weil, and have remained so. tt saved me months 
of such suffering as I shudder to recall 

Others, well known to me, have experienced similar 
relief. Some-of them had not walked without aid for 
years; now cane and crutches are laid aside. Others 
have been raised from acute attacks so as to be out in 
two days. Still others, despaired of by phy-icians, are 
now at their business. It cures where enormous doses 


| of morphine only guiets. You have found a “specific,” 


one that disso] ves the acids that cause Rheumatism and 
removes them, reduces inflammation, frees the joints, 
liberates the victim from the worst fetters that ever 
manacled human limbs. How they have sunk into my 
flesh! Would I could puta bottle of your medicine in the 


| handsof every sufferer! Ishould he doing the Master's 


service. For how can one be saved, or. once saved, bea 
winsome, helpful disciple with the Rheumatism’ I 
rejoice that vou have been able to torge such a weapon 


| avainstit. I commend it to all who suffer either from 


chronic or acute Rheumatism. It is equally effective 
in Neuralgia. 
Gratefully yours, 
8. R. DENNEN, D.D 

New Haven, Conn., Feb, 2th, 1683. 

Address ROBERT N. SEARLES, New Haven, Conn 
Sent to any order on receipt of price. $1 per bottle. 

82 In ordering, please naine this paper. 22 
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THE REMINGTON FIRE ENGINE. 

THE Remington Agricultural Co., of Dion, N. Y., in 
addition to titir other branches of business, manufac- 
ture, under Howe's patent, a Fire Engine to which we 
wish to call the attention of our readers, particularly 
those living in villaves, manufacturers, large farmers, 
and others interested. It fills the gap between the 
hand and steam engine, as it can be operated by hand 
power or by horses using sweep power. 

There are three double-acting pumps, so arranged 
and constructed that their combined action produces 
acontinuous pressure and even flow of water, with a 
capacity of 206 gallons per minute. A cheap device for 
warming the pumps prevents freezing in extreme cold 
weather. 

When in use the engine is held in position by iron 
braces on each side, fastened to the ground by two 
iron or steel pins. 

The drive wheel has eight spaces for levers to be 
attached, allowing twenty-four men to work the en 
seine when necessary. 

When operated by one pair of horses at such rate of 
speed as can be maintained by fhe hour it will force 
through a 13x16-inch nozzle a stream 125 feet horizon 
tally or 60 feet in hight, and two streams through 11x16- 


| inch nozzles the same aistance. Of course, two teams 


would make a large increase in distance and hight. In 
an emergency, where buildings are close together or 


| itis inconvenient to reach water, the engine can be set 


where its width will permit it to be run, and 2 or 3 feet 
motion to and fro of the levers by hand will forcea 
strong stream through the hose bundreds of feet dis. 


nt. 
This engine is always ready for work and nearly as 


| effective as a steamer, at less than one-third first cost 


and not one-tenth the annua) expense. It does not re- 
quire the services of an engineer, fireman, mechanic, 
or otherexpert. There is ne waiting Sor 0 cnaany of 
fuel; no time lost in getting up steam; no danger 
from boiler explosion; no flues to burn out, rust, or 
blow up; no expensive repairs. It combines economy, 
porsebelity, and effectiveness, and can be quiekly 
ransported toa fire by men or horses; taken where 
it would be impracticable to move a heavy machine 
and put into operation immediately. 
Whenever the name of Remington, Ilion, N. ¥ 


«+ ia 
| attached to any manufactured article, whether it be 
| gun, pistol, sewing-machine, type-writer, fireengine, 


agricultural implement, or what not, we know, even 
without seeing, that it has the merit of having been 
made by an honest manufacturing firm, of so good 
reputation that their name wil] sell their goods. It is 
s0 With this Fire Eggipe, It meets just the want for 





THE season is at hand when the good housewife, in 
pursuance of the example set by the early Egyptians, 
will make the lives of the males of her household mis- 
erable while the annual house-cleaning is in progress, 
at the conclusion of which she triumphantly turns to 
the head of the house and asks him, looking at the 
walls and ceiling: “Don't you see a difference’" He, 
wretch that he is, replies: “The only effect of all this 
hubbub that I can discover is that my things are all 
moved about, so that I_ can't find anything.” If the 
housewife aforesaid had used JounxsTon'’s Kalsomine 
before asking the question, the change would have 
been so apparent that no head of a family (parent) 
would have dared make the usual reply. See adver- 
tisement, page 31, of this paper. 


WE call particular attention to the advertisement of 


| the Dover Eoo BeEaTER in ourcolumns. The perfect 


work and labor-saving qualities of thie Egg Beater are 
»sroved by the great success it has achieved. Millions 

ave been sold and millions are selling. It has sub- 
stantially supe ll other devices for beating 
eges. Whoever sees this simple, though curious and 
interesting machine admite les effectiveness at once 
and will not do without it. It saves time and trouble 
enough in a month to pay for itself many times. It is 
well worth consideration. 


oe - 
COMMON SENSE SHORT HAND. 

The Phillips System of Steno Telesxraphy is a 
theronsdily tested method of contractions primarily 
arranged for yyy news dispatches by_ tele- 
«raph and found to be of the greatest possible value to 
newspaper reporters, preachers, and persons generally 
having occasion to make memoranda of any kind, an 
can be learned in a few weeks. Address, enclosing 8- 
cent stamp, WALTER P. PuHiLiips, United Press Asso. 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 


= 
ARTISTS’S MATERIAL. 
ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Mr. N. 
E. ag of No. 1388 Broadway, who has one of 
terials of every a to be foundin the coun- 


try. Rn. Montross will mail « price-list, upon appli- 
cation to him. 


—_——_—___<==— — 
REDUCE YOUR EXPENSES. 
Owe of the most expensive elements in traveling 


ht to be enforced upon strangers visiting New 
York is carriage hire; the nest, transfer of 


). t rooma, at $1 

r day and upwar European plan. Unexcelied 
Dining: Lunch, and Cafe Rooms. 

BUROEEAS TRAVEL. 

Ameo exchange urope (Limited), 162 

Broady , New Fook, Bowe ‘sdded oO Travelers’ Bureau 

“Posiness, un the management of Mr. C. A. 

to 1 tickets for single 


trayelors foall parts of europe and to arrange forte 
ly paper, will be mailed free, on application. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| Elevator. Restaurant supplied with t 








OTIS BROTHERS & ©O. TO SUPPLY THE ELEVA- 
TORS FOR THE NEW PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


(307) 19 


RAPE 


A VERY LARGE CONTRACT. | GRAPE. 


By far the largest contract for elevators ever 
made was yesterday awarded by the Building 
Committee of the new Produce Exchange to 
Otis Brothers & Co., of this city, It covers nine 
passenger elevators and amounts to $69,800. 
Ten years ago the expenditure of this amount 


for such a purpose would have been considered | 


a wasteful extravagance, but what was then re- 
garded as a luxury has meanwhile become & 


| necessity, «nd now an appropriation for eleva- 


tors for every important building devoted to 
business purposes is as much a matter of course 
as that fora roof. This is the result not only of 
a growing tendency toward luxury, but also of 
the demonstrated fact that lofty buildings sup- 
plied with rapid and safe elevators yield the best 
returns to capital, The present generation 
moves rapidly in the line of improvements, and 
every device for saving time and promoting com- 


| fort is seized with an avidity which would have 


almost paralyzed our staid and steady-going an- 
cestors, especially when, as in the case of pas- 
senger elevators, luxury and thrift go hand in 
hand. 


ae 
IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag 
age Ex pressage and Carriage Hire, and s(opat Grand 
‘nien Hotel, nearly opgeutis Grand Central Depot. 
459 elegant rooms reduced to 81 and — per day, 
best, Horse 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated Raliroad to all Depots. 
a 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 

To THE Eprror 

Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrb and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur 


rounding points of interest, at a slight expense, com. 
bine to make it the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
know of. Of course, it is not a Saratoga ora Long 
Branch ; but for those desiring real comfort, home- 
like hotels, and enjoyments not too costly for a mod. 
erate purse, it is the ideal spot. @ne advantage, that I 
almost overlooked, is that it is easily acceasible in com- 
fortable sleeping cars by the Michigan Central Rail 


road, 

The little descriptive book issued by the Michivan 
Central Railroad and mailed free to all applicants by 
Mr. O. W. RuGGLEs, the general passenger nt a 
Chicago, is very entertaining and gives full informa 
tion on all points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the coming Summer. 

TOURIST.—Adet 


THOUSANDS are being cured of Catarrh every year 
with Hall's Catarrh Cure, that the doctors had given 


| up and said could not be cured. 75 cents a bottle. F. 


J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., Proprietors.—Adv't, 
-> 


’ Dra. 8. B. Brirran says: “As a rule, physicians do 
not, by their professiona] methods, build up the female 
constitution, while they seldom cure the diseases to 
which it is always liable in our variable climate and 
under our imperfect civilization. Special remedies 
are often required to restore organic harmony and 
strengthen the enfeebled powers of womanhood, and 
for most of these we are indebted to persons outside 


these remedies I assign a prominent place to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’'s Vegetable Compound.” 


+ 

THE Dover Dish-Drainer, which we advertise, wil) be 
found agreat convenience and a great saver of dishes. 
It reduces the time required to wash and dry the dishes 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


A. M.A 

Tue American Missionary Association feels con- 
strained to present to its friends these facts: Its re- 
ceipts show a falling off. Five months of the fiscal 
year are ended, and the receipt« from donations are 
$20,774.38 less than for the corresponding months of 
last year. From legacies only $17,471.44 more. The de- 
crease is in the contributions of living donors, and upon 
these, rather than upon legacies, which are fluctuating 
and uncertain, must the Association rely for its recular 


support. Ite work was never more successful or needed. | 


The kind of schools and churches it establishes and the 
preachers and teachers it sends forth are becoming 
more fully appreciated. We are urvently invited to en- 
ter new and unusually promising openings for an en- 
1 church work. 
by our increased corpse of lady missionaries makes a 
strong demand for large additions to their number. 
The Indian work received by the Association from the 
American Board will add about $20,000 to the expendi- 
tures of the year, without the enlargement which it 
#80 greatly needs. The Chinese work makes a strong 
appeal for additional accommodations for the increas. 
ing numbers of pupils in the schools. 
"Without an increase of receipts or the creation of 
a dept the Association cannot enisrve ite work 
or even sustain it in its present condition. The 
Committee feel themselves pledged against a debt, by 
their promise to the public and yd their own deep con- 
victions of duty; but they confidently believe that the 
conscientious donors, who have et« by the Associa- 
tion so isthtely in the past, will promptly render 
euch efficient assistance as will not only save it from 
debt or curtailment, but will authorize enlargement. 
In behalf of the Executive Committee. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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NO SNOWS, NO DELAYS. 
PULLMAN CARS. ONLY TWO GES 
YORK TO FRAN 
APPLY AT NO. 243 ADWAY, -YORK. 


RESSES. 











INTING 
65 kinds of 
blank cards 
f ; for 10 cents, 
culars free. 
Book of ove cuts. fa JOSEPH WATSOK 
&c., 10 cents, 19 Murray St, N. Y. 


he valuable services rendered | 


NURSERIES 


, including Cham- 


» Jeffer- 





, i aS 
COMMERCIAL 
A ee 


NURSER\S 


ry i pee ery Row Spring 
Ri AST, w cos 000, na FREE. 
ho stamp for descr vtive FRUIT and illustrated 
ORNAMENTAL, catalocues, 6 cents. air prices, 
prompt attention, and reliable stock. Address ‘ 

WM. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 






COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


A Specialty at these Nurseries-Extra Strong 
Out-Door Plants, also Fine Poet Plants Cheap. 
(Every Cariety of Hardy Trees and Plants, both 
Fruit and Ornamental.) Send for our Catalogue, 


Address, . LITTLE, Rechester, N.Y. 


THE WATERTOWN. 


THE BEST GOVERNED 


WIND- MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 
Write us for Dencriptive 
Catalogue * B.”’ 
THE 
H. H. Baboock Buggy Co. 
(Successors to H. H. Baboock 
& Sone), 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


IN GOLD! 


THREE REWARDS. 












N0 


We will pay $25.00in_ Gold to the person sending u 
the larvest list of words which can be spelled by using 


any of the fifteen letters found in the words" CQ. 
LUMBUS BUGGY CO." which appear upon our 
mammoth engraving, “ An Australian Scene." 

For the second largest list, $1 in Gold, 

For the third largest list, $10.00 in Gold. 

The contest will close August Ist, 1888. If a tie ocours 
in the lists which entitle the senders to any one of the 
three rewards, that reward will be equitably divided, 

The Australian Scene is in colors (nize 26x40 in 
ches—nearly 249 feet wide and over 8 feet long) and 
shows the manner of traveling in that country, with 
Ostriches asa motor. Those who compete for these 
rewards must send us thirty cents in silver or stamps, 
when this fine work of art will be sent by mall, neatly 
packed ina strong tube. The engraving is worth far 
more than this nominal eum; but we desire to keep a 
record of those who compete for the prizes and also 
wirh to know of those who desire to know of us. 

Address for the engraving and send list of words to 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly First-class Buggies Only, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





of the medical profession. Among the very best of | 


| toaminimum. Let your kitchen have such a Dish- 
| Drainer, by al] means. } 


Mention INDEPENDENT. 


B. FITCH, JR., 
BEDDING, &Tc., 


BRANCH 597 SIXTH AVENUE, 
for the display of 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 
Alsoa full line of SPRING BEDS, TTRESSHE 
PILLOWS. BOLSTERS, COTB ct” MATTRESSES, 
attresses made over. Feathers renovated. 
Manufactory and Warerooms 


50D Fourth Avenue. 
FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


| Free from Odor. Raise Large Crops. 


CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE, 


Send for Pamphiet and read what Farmers 
any about them. 


ALSO FOR BALE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Me sure and send for Circular, if you are interested 
| in farming. 

| GEORGE B. FORRKESTER, 169 Front t.,, 
near Burling Slip, New York. 


DON’T GIVE UP. 


APOBITIVE CURE! 





OREAM. BALM, tek ts aetbeoae ty bck 
CREAM BALM, Aincharsn ee 
m 





CATARRH Bea ries 
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CONSTABLE & CO. 


Announce the opening of the Spring Im- 
portation of India Camels’-Hair Shawls at 
Retail, and respectfully solicit the attention 
of their customers and the public to the 


inducements which are offered, 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now on exhibition our Spring Importation 


of Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Balbriggan, 
Silk, and Lisle Thread. A choice variety 
of new colorings in Ribbed Hosiery, with 


= —— 


THE INDE 


ly moderate circumstances. The laboring 
classes have furnished far the larger part of 
this stupendous loaning fund, and that they 
have been able to do so is proof of their 
general thrift and economy. 

The legislature of this state has very 
carefully provided that the investments of 
savings banks shall be of such a character 
as to secure the highest attainable certainty 
as to safety. The banks permitted to 
make their investments only in securities 
deemed to be of the very first class. This 
principle should not be relaxed for the sake 
of enabling the banks to earn more interest 
and make larger interest dividends to their 
depositors. The prime condition that 
should never be lost sight of fora moment 
is that of a safe investment. 
important to the 
should be 


are 


It is far more 
depositor that his funds 

that 
of interest. 
. With safety is to him far bet- 
ter than six or seven per cent. with peril to 
the principal. If savings banks make good 
investments and 


safely invested than 
should yield 
Four per cent 


they 


him «a high rate 


their officers are honest, 
they will never fail to pay their depositors 
unless they should have the 
be robbed by outside thieves. 
that the law of this state regulating these 
investments is right as it is, and that the 
legislature had better let it for the 
present, 


misfortune to 


We think 


alone- 
at least. 
= 


TARIFF PROTECTION. 


Mr. Joun M. GreGory, who has just been 
appointed by President Arthur as a member 
of the Civil Service 


book ** Political 


his 
the 


in 
puts 


Commission, 


on Economy,” 


| question of Tariff Protection in the follow- 


gusseted feet, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW VORK, 





Financial. 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tur report made to the legislature of this 


state by Superintendent Hepburn in regard | 
Ist of | 


in the state 127 


to savings banks shows that, on the 
I8KS, there were 
hanks; that the 


amounted to #412, 147,218; 


January, 
savings deposits therein 

that the increase | 
#24,314,- | 


320; that the number of depositors having 


of deposits during the year was 


open accounts was 1,005,971, or about one- | 
fifth of the whole population of the state; | 
that the average amount to each depositor 


was #376.05; and that the aggregate surplus 





of all these Banks, as reported, amounted | 
to #60,630,827. 

On the Ist of INDS8, which 
twenty-five years ago, the savings banks of 
this state were fifty-four in number and 
held deposits amounting to 41,422,672, 
with a reported surplus of 2,437,623. The 
number of depositors was then 203,804, and 
the average amount standing to the credit 
of each depositor was $203.24. Since that 
period the deposits have increased nearly 
ten times and the surplus more than thirty 
times. The average amount to each deposi- 
tor has nearly doubled, and the number of 
savings banks has more then doubled, while | 
the number of depositors has increased more 
than five times. During every one of the 
twenty-five years, with the exception of the 
years 1861, 1876, 1877, and 1878, there was a 
steady increase in the deposits andin 1871 
the increase amounted 837,156,418, 
which is the highest increase in any single | 
year for the whole period. 

These facts show the eminent success of | 
the savings bank system in this state. The | 
system, for a rule, has been wisely and 
honestly managed and the people have 
shown their confidence in it by the amount | 
of the deposits from year to year. A system 
that has gathered and now holds $412, 147,- 
218 from 1,095,971 depositors, with a sur- | 


January, was 








to 


plus of $60,681,827 is certainly a great | 
success, The fact that the average amount | 
to each depositor is but $376.05. shows that | 
the huge aggregate of the whole comes, for 
the most part, from persons in comparative- 


its efficiency. 
| ive 


| suitable 


| simply this: 


ing manner: 


The advantages and disadvantages of the 
protective system being so nearly balanced, the 
decision as to its wisdom must finally 
If the that it is effect- 

approved; but, if it cannot be 
shown to be efticient to the end proposed, it must 
be condemned, 


rest upon 
facts prove 
», it must Ix 


At last it becomes a question of 


fact, to be settled by statistics.” 
This statement is very near the truth. 
The question of Tariff Protection is not 


really one of mere speculation. 
dition of 
facturing 


If the con- 
a country is such that the manu- 
industry of that country cannot 
in its own market compete with a similar 
indusrty in other countries, and will 
fore, 


, there- 
in the products of the latter be under- 
sold in that market, then that industry must 
be protected by tariff duties upon the foreign 
products or must be destroyed by the com- 
petition. Without protection, it cannot 
compete in its own market with the foreign 
industry. Free trade will destroy it and a 
protection by tariff duties will save 
it. 

This is the simple principle in all cases 
upon which Tariff Protection rests and it is 
in every case and in application to every 
country simply a question of fact. The 
question, as applied to the United States, is 
Do the industries of the United 
States need protection, 
industries in 
exist 


as against similar 
countries, order to 
If they do and so far 
us they do protection is wise. If they do 
not, then there is no necessity for protec- 
tion, since the industries will take 
themselves without any protection. 
, is that this 
country has hitherto prospered under a 
Protective Tariff, and that when the theory 
of protection has been abandoned or re- 
duced to its minimum form it has suffered 
serious loss thereby. The conclusion to be 
deduced from this general fact is that pro- 
tection, in application to many commodities 
that we produce and consume 


other in 


and thrive? 


care of 


The fact, as shown by history 


and not 


| those that we consume, but do not pro- 


duce, is a wise system for the American 
people. We have no doubt of this, and, 
hence, do not believe in the theory of the 
Free Traders. 

> 


THE AUGUSTINIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Augustinian Society, at Lawrence, in 
Massachusetts, under the management of 
Catholic priests, has for many years under- 
taken to combine the functions of a savings 


| bank with those of religious propagandism. 
| In the former character it has invited and 


received deposits of money from poor 
Catholics for safe keeping and repayment 
on demand. In the latter character it has 
invested these depositsin church structures, 





PENDENT. 


parsonages, etc., for the purpose of build- 
ing up Catholicism. These Augustinian 
Fathers, being now in trouble, have made 
the following statement of the liabilities of 
the Society : 


Seven hundred and three personal accounts 405,400 
Interest outstanding to January, I4s8...........- 31,900 
SSR LED IPO EN hE EEO 130,000 

Total.. #567, 300 


To meet these liabilities, the Society, by this 
statement, shows the following assets : 


St. Mary’s Church and wrounds...............--+ 300,000 
GID gies ccccancnssssiccscrvebecseens 38,000 
Convent and grounds. 18,000 
St. Mary’s schools and grounds re er 
Immaculate Conception Church,................- 65,000 
Immaculate Conception residence 10,000 
ee NINE SI oc ccccnsinsccccnciiacsvconcesnes 50,000 
St. Auyrustine’s Chapel.................... 4,000 
COMGRETIOG,. .. ccccecccccsvce cecccccccccccccccsscessee 2U,000 

TIES annnads hutesinns pebedadieabnansemasdennanne #569,000 


What this exhibit shows is simply this: 


These Augustinian Fathers, on the profes- 
sion of being a savings bank, took the 


money of the depositors and spent it for 


building churches and promoting Catholi- 
cism. Their assets consist in the church 


machinery that was mainly produced and 
paid for by this money; and this is all that 
they have with which to liquidate the 
claims of the depositors. 

Now, we submit that, while this may be a 
very shrewd and sharp way of getting 
money for religious purposes, it is a very 
bad way for those who furnish the money, 
not as voluntary contributors to a church 
fund, but as depositors in an alleged savy- 
ings bank, with the expectation of receiv- 
ing dividends on their deposits and with 
the right to claim payment at their pleas- 
ure. 
positors, who have heen egregious dupes, 
should be angry when they come to under- 
stand the thing and should sue out attach- 
ments against the assets of these 
tinian Fathers. The only surprise is that 
these Fathers did not see that the whole 
thing was practically a fraud and would 
in the end bring disaster to the depositors 
and dishonor and disgrace to themselves. 
To establish a savings bank 


Augus- 


aS an agency 
for collecting funds to be used in religious 
propagandism shows a lack of honesty or 
a lack of common sense. We advise Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike to turn a cold 
shoulder to all such savings banks. 

> 


MR. SPINNER’S OPINION. 


THe Hon. F. E. Spinner, the former 
Treasurer of the United States, whois one of 
the most intelligent of the Greenback finan- 
ciers, has recently written a letter ithe 
currency question. Disagreeing with Mr. 
regard to his green- 
back notions, we are glad to give him credit 


He 


on 


Spinner, as we do, in 
for suggesting one good idea. 
his letter: 

*The hoarding of the depreciated silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury vaults throws a still heavier 
burthen on the people. It would be bad enough 
for the Government to hi real face-value 
but to hoard mere\ ns, costing real 
money, is the veriest absurdity of absurdities.” 


says in 


coin ; 


The good idea suggested by this absurd- 
ity is that the Government should stop the 
coinage of these dollars. The way to get rid 
of the hoarding is to stop the coinage. Mr. 
Spinner does not exactly put the idea in this 
form; yet we add it as a suggested supple- 
ment to what he says. The people do not 
want these silver dollars and will not have 
them, if they can help it. They are not 
real dollars; but, by reason of short 
weight, mere tokens, not worth their face 
value. 

Why, then, keep coining these sham 
dollars stuffing the vaults of the 
Treasury with them, only to act out ‘the 
veriest absurdity of absurdities”? One of 
the most astounding marvels in finance is 
that the Congress of the United States 
should put its imprimatur upon this ‘ ab- 
surdity” and keep it there. The very idea 
of coinage is to produce a coin which the 
people want and will spontaneously and 
naturally use as a matter of convenience in 
conducting their exchanges; and everybody 
knows that no such fact exists in respect to 
the silver dollar. To buy the silver, then 
coin the dollars, and then pile them up in 
the Treasury, when the people don’t want 
them and the Government can’t wisely use 
them for any purpose, is downright stupid- 
ity of the very extremest type. And yet 
this is just the spectacle which the policy 
of Congress presents. 


and 


_ [March 8, 1883. 





We are not at all surprised that the de-- 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of the th the money market has 
been somewhat closer during the past week, 
which is not unusual at the close of the 
first quarter of the year. There is pros- 
pects, however, of enlarged demands for 
money during the coming month for mer- 
cantile and other purposes, which will 
make a more active market, with possibly 
periods of stringency interspersed. The 
probability of such results is the occasion 
of considerable uneasiness in financial cir- 
cles, and efforts to avoid any embarrass- 
ment to the market are being made, which 
it is hoped will be successful. The rates 
to borrowers on pledge of stock collateral 
were 2 to 9 per cent., with the majority of 
the transactions at 4@6 to per cent. Hold- 
ers of Government charged 
38@6 percent. Time loans were quoted at 
cent. on securities and 
prime mercantile discounts at 5}@6} per 
cent. There was a heavy demand for funds, 
particularly at the West, to pay for pro- 
duce, which is coming forward in 
large quantities, and to meet a deficiency 
in the supply of gold coin in the Chicago 
Sub-Treasury, the gold certificates in use 
in the Western banks being mostly re- 
deemable here. There was also a consid- 
erable withdrawal of funds to Canada. 
where money has been loaning at 6@8 per 
cent. The domestic exchanges are now 
against this center, both East and West, 
and have become less favorable at the 
South. The shipments to the interior 
exceeded the receipts by upward of 
$2,000,000. 

Bank Stocxs.—The following are 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


bonds were 


5@6 per choice 


now 


the 





















Bid. Asked, me Asked, 
America........ il 158 |Mechanics’. 315 - 
American Ex.....i — \Mercantile.. - 
Buatch’'s & aoe" Be — |Merchants’....... (38 
Broadway... — Merchants’ Ex... 50 - 

ase. . — |Market...........1i 

Commerce. Mech’s & pares. ge 

Corn Exe hane. 160 Metropolitan .... 162 - 

Chemical — Nassau....... 13 

Central Nat'l - |New Y 

Continental N _ 

OREFs ccccecse - |Nort - 

Chatha N H 

Citizens. a - Orie’ .. - 

East River.. AM Pacific.. - 

Eleventh Ward. “100 Phenix.. 

First Nation’)... wo (Park..... 

Fourth Nation’i.. 12 People’s - 
Republic 140 
Shoe & Leather. 130 
Seventh Ward....105 107 


Siete of NewY'rk.136 140 
Nicholas. . 130 - 





Tra rdlesmen’s. 


nion : — 
— Unit’d States Nat. to ie 
Wall St. Nat'l... 190 





M: a. 
Marine. 


Srock Marxet.—The depressed condi- 
tion of the dealings of the Stock Exchange, 
referred to in this column of last week's 
issue, still exists, though prices are some- 
what firmer, owing partly to the covering 
of ‘‘ shorts” and partly to the support given 
by the leaders to the market in anticipation 
of the adjournment of Congress, as it is 
then expected the publie will come in and 
buy the extensive assortment of securities 
with which the list is loaded. The convic- 
tion that the market has, under the disap- 
pearance of several important elements of 
weakness, finally reached a turn for the 
better is gaining ground and confidence 
is felt in alegitimate improvement in prices. 
With the general improvement in business 
and the large crops to be marketed, the 
close of Congress, which ends the uncer- 
tainty there has been in regard to the tariff, 
there is little doubt but that the future will 
prove satisfactory. 

The sales at the Board during the week 
amounted to 1,698,049 shares, of which the 
following are the highest, lowest, and clos- 
ing quotations. 


” 


High- Low. Clos’g 


Sales. est. est. Mar.3. 
American Express........ 1065 9, 9 BOL; 
Alton and Terre Haute 1,100 68% 67% GB 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 1,800 %% 97 9a 
Atch., T., and San. F.. 100 785, «78%, «= TBs. 


Bost. Air Line, pf............-+. 
Cameron Coal,,, 
Canada Southern............++- 
Canada Pacific 
Cedar Falls...........- 
Central Pacific. ............00++++ 
c.,C.,C. and I.. 
Ches. and Ohio...........- ‘ 
Chea. and Ohio, Ist pf........... 
Ches. and Ohio, % pf.......... 
C., C., 
C., C., and I. C., 
Chicago, Bur., andQ caenee 

Chi., B., and Q., ex d...........- 
Chicago and Alton 
Chicago and N. W..........-.-. 
Chicago and N. W., pf.. _— 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 














Chicago, M., and St. Paul, ans 
Col. and Granville, oe 
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Fort W. and D. © ww Bh, By 81% 
Green Bay.... ‘ lo 66 5 b 
Hanoyer and st. Jo. . pf... 1100 #1 Lent 
Homes, Mining. ................. 20 by bk bk 
Miinois Cen. 14 line............ 200 Ws Why We 
Illinois Central. ............. 2 p 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 


TIO «x sccccccncessns 
Lake Erie and Western. 

















Louisville and Nashville........ 53 

Lou. N. Alb. and C as oo i i) 
Long Island..... 1176 ys Gig «23 
ES SSAA RR Ser 1300 «49 45 eo 
Manhattan, new ‘ Ww + rtd 4 
Manbattan, B Sees ; 4a Oe 16s I 
Memphis and Charleston, 1,400 42 “ 2, 
Mil. and L. Shore............ lo 15 bb 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref 1.200 4% 4% 43 
Metropolitan 200 RO By = BUI 
Michigan Central..............- 34,585 95 91! 4 
Minn. and St. Louir.... one 1,925 26 25 By 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref... wo 7! iv 57 
Mutual Union Tel ; 200 «20 | 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. ... 33,142 4) 293, wy 
Missouri Pacific. "2,165 lol 975, lol 
Morris and Fesex.. ; iad 235 128 «1 1s 
Nashville, C., and St. L. . 5,800 60 56', 0 
New Central Coal. ............... low 1s 3 
N. J. Central. stains 6, = 71 
N. Y. Central. Se é 19535 128 
N. Y., Lack., and W . “77 i el 
N. ¥. and N. Eny........... $7 i 47 
a eS | ree 873, 83) oa) 
oe |) ae 447 25% 2%, «25 
Mi. H.C Ge a Bante csccece 31W Wk We NH 
N. Y. C. and St. L., pref ; WwW 26 26 
North and West., pref 5,30 41 Bike 40 
Northern Pacific. . 5%5n0 7, 4g 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 4.004 873; ® a) 
Ohio Southern = m 100) 11% 11% 11"; 
Ohio and Mississippt..... UO 38, By 32h 


Oregon Imp. Co. 

TOG TOGO on. ciccscccesess 
Oregon R. and Nay........ ‘ 
eee err 
BE ukinndos citoiensasene 
Phil. and Reading... 


1,300 9 Wy Yi 
27,074 #5}, ) Bt 
iss 136 139 
3,716 Ws, Wy WM*y 
290 41%, 4 4) 
. 4340 547% «Sy 54; 








I icctctacecéivcesccese 593 11934 Wey 119 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.... 2,69 21 0, 21 
Quicksilver. ........... 3000 We 834 W¢ 





Quicksilver, pf........ 600 44 4x 44 














Roch. and Pitts.................. 83600 19% 6 19 
er et 120 122%, 
PE GR. ooss ocecccesescses OO 8 Sl3g 824 
Rich. and W. P....... ia — a 21% 22% 
Rich. amd Alle. .00...0.00++s 20 «il +8] 38 | 
i EE aductun ode senesdcecsie 100 3 35 35 
St. P. and D., pf... ccigiias 946 947, 945, 
St. L. and San ran. a aden 100 293 2% We 
St. L. and S, F., pf.. Scatinpeas 400 48% 4 4h 
St. L. and San. F., Ist. pt beeen 200 «@ i) wo 
St. P., M., and M.. 6,615 145%; 137 145 
St. P. and Omaha........ -. 18,300 487, 463, 48 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 7,056 108%; 106 1073, 
Toledo, Del., and B............ 100 9; 1 6 
Texas and Pacific...... . 35,430 393, 33% 394, 
Tnion Pacitic Se a a | 
Wab., St. L..and P.............. 98,955 23g 2% 291 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 81,945 483, 443; 47% 
Co RO87R 83), 8 27 
U. 8S. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quiet and unsettled. Threes 


and fours and one-half coupon advanced 


4, fours registered declined 4. The closing 
«quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Axrked, 
5a, “AL. Con. at 24y.108 Currency 68, "95. .128 
438, 1891, rege ~1193g 113% Veen 66, 96. .129 - 
4s. 1891, coup. 112% «1123, Currenc ¥ 68, °97..150 . 
4s, 1907, reg...... 118}, 11R% Currency 68, 98. .130 


4s, 1907, coup... ..1194, ies” urrency 68, "99. .131 
Three per cenis.104 04 


RaiLroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and strong. The principal changes 
were anadvance of 23 per cent. in Texas and 
Pacific Land Grant icunieen to 622; 
per cent. in C.,C. and I. C. Income Reor- 
ganization Certificates, to 65; 1} in Indiana, 
Bloomington, and Western Incomes, to 44: 
1} in East Tennessee Incomes, to 35; and 1 
percent. in Kansas and Texas Seconds, to 57 
and San Francisco Seconds {Class B), to 95. 

Bank StatemMENtT.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks for last week was again 
a highly unfavorable exhibit. 
in the averages show an expansion in 
loans of $2,081,300; a loss in specie of 
%*3,171,400 and in legal tenders of %1,107,- 
700; a decrease in deposits of #3,021,300 and 


2 per 


The changes 


an increase in circulation of *46,500. The 
movement for the week results in a loss 
in reserve of %3,523,775 and the banks 


now hold ¥2,314,775 less than the legal re- 
quirements. 


The following table gives figures in de- 





tail. 
Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Deposits, 
New York... #9,716,000 81,645,000 = 540,000 «908,000 
Manhattan. 7,062,000 872,000 357,000 5,567,000 
Merchants’. 6,930,000 595,300 563,600 5,409,600 
Mechanics’ 6,000 1,830,000 899,000 6,742,000 
Union ...... 4,398,800 62,900 236,100 3,473,500 
America.. . 10,027,100 651,500 430,500 6,801 500 
Phenix...... 2,724,000 460,000 78,000 =—-2,981,000 
tere 8,026,000 2.566,000 447,000 8,569,300 
Trad’sm'n’s 3,0%7,600 320,700 93,100 1,84*,800 
Fulton...... 1,681,800 414,500 76,800 1,384,600 
Chemical... 13,094,700 3,584,100 348,500 18,129,300 
Mer. Exch.. 3,948,700 460,500 318,700 2,974,100 
. Gallatin 4,447,200 989,300 101,600 2,382,900 
B'tch& Dro. 1,705,100 272,500 91,000 1 540,400 
M'chs.& Tra © 96,000 136,000 83,000 943,000 
Greenwich.. 1,019,100 18,400 176,400 987,300 
dea, Manuf. 2,858,900 256,900 236,900 1,982,400 
Sev'ath W'd 1,087,400 164,200 149,300 1,141,400 | 
St'te of N.Y. 4,268,200 596,100 110,900 4,087,7 
Am. Ez..... 18,881,000 2,048,000 49,000 = 10,276,000 | 
-Commmerce,. 15,862,200 2,195,800 636,500 9,226,400 | 
Broadway., 5,497,600 628,300 212,700 3,910,600 | 
Mercantile, 6,226,100 1,280,200 987,600 6,047,000 
Pacific...... 3,317,800 ‘244,000 177,800 234,60 
Republic.... 5,087,700 898,900 876,500 8,262,000 
<Chatham.... 3,616,700 £35,300 174,400 A fG8 Gow 
People’s,.... 1,518,900 102, 990 101,300 1,661,200 


N. America. 
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2,632,700 308,000 1#9,000 2,718,600 
Hanover. 8,124,500 1,660,000 625,300 %, 766,100 
Irving... 3,258,500 351,700 287,500 2,945,800 
Metropol’n. 12,912,000 1,857,000 754,000 9,664,000 
Citizene’ . 2,405,200 410,900 259,700 2,543,300 
Nassau ..... 2,266,600 251,600 24,400 2,675,700 
Market. .... 2,536,100 434, 1UU ¥7,200 2,290,800 
St. Nicholas 2.39%,000 182,500 7%,600 1,976,500 
Shoe & Lea. 2,567,000 53¥.00U 210,000. 2,974,000 
Corn Exch. 4,431,4w 300, WOU 14,000 3,177,400 
Continent’) 5,711,800 1,439,200 139,500 6,276,100 
Oriental. 2,080,200 43,300 382,500 2,643,000 
Marine... 3,458,000 652,000 139,000 3,422,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,251.90 5,044,900 634,000 22,022,900 
Park 14,535,900 = 4,532,500 = 1,044,100 23,092,500 
Wall St.Nat. 1,602,700 217,000 166,700 1,532.600 
North River 1,567,000 20,000 224,000 1,526,000 
East River.. 1,206,000 67,200 153,000 9*3,100 
Fourth Nat. 17,201,400 arian 643,500 17,650,900 
Central Nat. 7,530,000 514,000 1,216,000 7 762,000 
Second Nat. 3,408,000 562,000 408,000 8,914,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,407,000 980,500 use, lov 6,178,350 
First Nat'l... 16,155,500 3,222,800 372,601 15,610, 
Third Nat.. 5,497,600 41 S00 606,700 6,510,300 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,480,400 52,100 167,300 1,160,300 
Bowery 2,081,100 225,700 251,600 1,887,600 
N.Y.County 28,900 4*1,100 1,87%, 400 
Ger.-Amer... 333,000 57,600 2,149,200 
Chase int 608, 200 1,218,400 408,700) 6,413,200 
Fifth Ave 2,056,300 298,200 13%,900 2,059, Lou 
German Ex. 1,717,400 5,000 182,000 2.500 
| Germania... 1,700,500 79,700 182,500 1,764,500 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,049,000 1,406,200 73,50) 5,535,700 
Lipeoln N’l. 1,377,700 168,700 154,500 1,429, luv 
Total. .. 327,472,300 55,352.90 1*,915,500 506,253,400 


Tne. Dec, Dec. 
Comparisons #*2,081,300 #3,171,400 = #1,107,700 


Dee 
3,021 300 


Clearings for the week ending Feb. 4th... .619,397,61= 84 


do. do. do. Mar. 3d 760,188,160 69 
Balances for the week ending Feb. 4th 24,547,601 9 
do. do. do. Mar. 34..... 31,268,565 12 


ForriGN Excnance.—The foreign ex- 
change market was weakened during the 
week by an increase in the supply of secur- 
ity and cotton bills, by the reduction in the 
Bank of England rate, and by the more 
active money market. The nominal asking 
quotations were marked down $c. for 60- 
day bills, to #4.824, and 1c. for demand, to 
$4.85. Actual business was done at conces- 


sions of jc. to 1c. from the posted figures. 


FrxanciaL Irems.—The March interest 
disbursements are comparatively small. 
The Treasury Department has paid out 


#2,140,406 for the quarterly interest on the 
registered 4}-per-cent. bonds, due 1st inst. 

The February coinage at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia amounted to #1,997,- 
500 in value. It consisted of 900,000 in gold, 
including 1,240 dollars and 40 each of double 
eagles, eagles, half eagles, three-dollar pieces, 
and quarter eagles; *961,000 in silver, in- 
cluding 900,000 dollar pieces and 610,000 
dimes: 2,224,000 
2,530,000 cents. 

The public debt of the United States was 
reduced #7,630,678.54 during the month of 
February, the net debt (less $306,266,748. 78 
cash in the Treasury) standing *1,586.276,- 
114.48 on the 

The following circular was sent to the 
members of the Produce Exchange last week. 


fiveecent pieces and 


1st inst. 


“The members of the New York Pro- 
| duce Exchange are invited to become inter- 
ested in a bank to be established and 
probably located in the new building. The 


| statement as to its probable 


cluding the 15th inst. 


desirableness and convenience of such an 
institution will, think, commend itself 
to you, and not require from us any detailed 


we 


business and 
The title of the bank is to be the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank and it 
isto be organized under the state law. The 
capital is fixed at $1,000,000 (with the privi- 
lege of increasing it to *5,000,000, in shares 
of #100 each. Subscriptions for not less 
than three shares will be received by the 
Committee on Organization up to and in- 
Should there be 
the 


success. 


subscriptions for more than 
stock, an 


each 


capital 
allotment will first le made to 
subscriber of three shares and the 
remainder will be apportioned as the Com- 


| mittee may deem for the best interest of the 


bank.” 

During the past week circulars have been 
sent out by ex-Secretary Windom and Mr. 
Harvey Farrington, as trustees of the pro- 
jected new Stock Exchange, inviting sub- 
scriptions for seats, at *5,000 each. When 
500 seats are issued, a board-room will be 
provided for immediate business, and it is 
believed this can be done by May Ist. Five 
hundred additional seats will be sold at 
such prices and on such conditions as shall 
be hereafter determined. Each purchaser 
of one of the first 500 seats shall receive one 
of a series of 1,000 certificates of #5,000, 

ayable on or before May 1st, 1893, without 
interest, secured on real estate in New York 
City, and to provide the members with a 
suitable exchange-room, rent free, for ten 
years. 

The Mexican Government recently adopt- 
ed a national banking system similar to that 
of the.U States. The beneficial results 


~s- 


| 


} PS BiG 
| 
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facilitated by the existence of a — 
currency. Formerly different standards of 
value prevailed in various parts of the re- 
public, causing considerable confusion, 
which is obviated by the use of the new 
new national notes. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE. 


The Manager of the American Exchange Travel 
Sureau begs to call the attention of the traveling a 
lic to the following 
Program of arrangements for the 
Spring and Summer of 1 


Escorted Parties. 


First~lars travel, hotels, and all expe 
SP RING P ARTY leaves New Yor 
superb Guion Line mail steamer 


Arizona, 


on Tuesday, April 24th, 
for a tour of over three months, visiting the principal 
cities of Engiand, South of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Southern and Northern Germany, the Rhine, 
Belyium, Holland, and the Ameterdam International 


Exhibition 
Fare, $650.00. 


Summer Parties. 


FIRST PARTY—Leaves New York by 


Mai! Steamer 
CITY OF BERLIN, 
on Saturday, June 2d, 
For an extended tour of over three “months, embrac 
ing Ireland, Scotland, England, Holland and the Am 
sterdam International Exhibition ), Belgium, the Rhine, 
Germany, Switze wiend, p italy, and france, 


© BHD 
SECOND and THIRD PART iES 
Anchor Line steamer 
"ANCHORIA, 
on Saturday, June Sth, 
and will visit Scotland (at the proper season, Holland 
and the Amsterdam International Exhibition), Bel 
ium, the Rhine, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. 
Tours extending two and three months 
», 400K 
Including Italy 
FOURTH PARTY 
Line mai] steamer 





venses included, 
by the fast and 


Tuman Line 


-Leave New York by 


$600.00. 
Leaves Yew York by 


RHYNLAND, 
on Saturday, July 7th, 
for Antwerp, for a tour of two months, including 
Visits to Belynum, Holland (and the Amsterdam inter 
national Exhibition), the Rhine, Switzerland, Franc 
and England, returning from Liverpool to Philadel: 
phia by American Line steamer 
‘are, #25000) 
Other parties to leave at later dates will be announced 
in due course 


Private and Family Parties. 


Itineraries for long or shert tours to foreign lands 
prepared arrangements perfected and estimates of cost 
wiven, on application 

Reliable —,K Tr cheerfully imparted, in person 


Red Star 


or by mail, t persons contemplating to travel 
abroad 

GENERAL AGENCY for al) lines of transatlantic 
steamers, exceptional facilities for securing good 


berths and stateroome at short notice on any steamer 
sailing from New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
; S issued to individual travelers for sing) 


onda irn journeys to all parts of Lreland, Scotland, 


England, Holland, Belgium, the Rhine District, North 
ern and Southern Germany. Switzerland, Italy, 
France, the Orient, etc., ete 


All persons traveling under the auspices of the Trave) 
ers’ Bureau enjoy the freedom and numerous privi 
leges of the American Exchange in Europe, 449 
Strand, London, and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris 

These Institutions are the recognized headquarters 
for American Travelers abroad, and the rendezvous of 
those distinguished in Art, Literature, Social, and Busi 
ness Circles. 

“TRAVEL,” a monthly publication devoted to the 
interests of travelers in all lands, containing every in 
formation and illuetrated by maper, will be published 
aborts. 


Add 
AME KIC AN EXCHANGE TRAVELERS’ BUREAU, 
® Broadway, New York. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 


LIDATED 
thee OLDERS: 
provisions of 

by and between 


Perey RG a at mises 
ZK MINING CO. Ss 

+~ yi 2 reigned, An Ly 2 t 
the certain Trust Agreement made 





| jondbolders and other creditors of the Big Pittsburgh 
ri 


| as Trustees, on the 22d day of Januar 


| of January, 


maolidated Silver Mining Company and ourselves, 
, 1883, do hereby 
op the 22d day 
1%3, of said Big Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Silver Mining © company, an amountof the Capital Stock 
of the New Pittsburgh Mining Company equal to your 
prese nt holdings of the Capital Stock of said Big Pitta 
vurgh Consolidated Silver Mining Company upon the 
following terms, to wit.: the payment of twenty-five 
cents per share in cash and the surrender aud sasign- 
ment to the undersigned, as such trustees of your said 
holdings of the Capital Stock of the Big Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Silver Mining Company. This offer will 
continue open for sixty days from the date hereof. At 
the expiration of said period the said stock so offered 
you, if not so taken by you, will be otherwise disposed 
of, pursuant to the provisions of the aaid Trust Agree 
ment. Pay 7. and deliveries should be made at No 
23 Nassau St., Room No. 9%, New York City. 
“Dated Fe bY 2Fth, 1s. 
W. 8. GUKN 
WM. NEL SON c CROMWEI AL. 
_a# Trustees under said Agreement 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


1% BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF SRRDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PA OF : OH vege ASIA 


ERIC 
AND MAKE TEL. 


A 

DR LS HA 

EGRAPHIC oT ee OF “MONEY ON EUROPE 
+ CALIFORNI 


IN exper VEST ©: OO, 


Watk Ao Ad awrence,K an 


offer to you a& a stockholder of record, 


‘urmation eons 
. farte mortgages. 
* a dollar lost. J. 


and 243 Broadway, @ 





8% First Mortgages 





Som ning lew. Send for circular 
FRANCIS NMITH A COn Indicnepeiis tak 


No Risk: ~:~ Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle 8ums Large or Small, 


Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
Yor Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Colden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


hr Ananclal teeeeastions: snuck, | Central lines Pinanctal Agency, Jacksoavilie I 





(809) 21 


LOMBARD 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


(Incerpe) 
B. LOMBARD, Jx., reset: L. LOMBARD, 
President. Vice-President and Manager. 


Kaglionat 7 Porsenal Liabiity: = SiBhS88 


B. Lommarp, Juan aahin street, Boston, Mase. ; 
James L. Lomnarb, Cashier Creston, 
yas: Lewis LoMBARD, £26 


Say: ngs Bank Keene, N.H.; 
1 TTCHFIELD iN reassures me eying 


Rank, Keene, N. H.; W. . 4 
A 7 : iN , a. : “ot D. LobaRTT, 
ident Passumpeic Savi 2 abu 
Presic Pry pate avings ~Johns “Ts Ah 


Kan. ; Gro. E. SPALTON, Secretary Lombard portararry 
Co., Wichita, Kan.; 8. 8. Krxa, Deputy Sheriff of . 
wick ¢ ‘ounty, Wichita, Kan. 


SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT 
IOWA, NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 
FARM MORTCACE LOANS. 


Conservative Valuation. Absolute Security. 

This Company will furnish carefully selected 6 per 
cent. Lowa arm Mortwages, principal and interest gvar- 
anteed, pe yable in Boston, Also ung mteed 7 per 
centa, which, through this management, have been 80 
dese! wrvedly | ~opular. Over twenty years’ experience on 
their part, dnd five millions loanc 4 without —_*" They 
have proved among the beat securities held by the Sav- 
ings nke of New Hampshire and Vermon Tite EB. 
surance Companies of Connecticut, Coll Tiietoce 
and private parties. In addition ocamits and lia lity 
ot Stockholders a Guarantee Hind of 4 per cent, on each 
loan made by the Company will be: “A t aside as a apec fal 

»rotection to the holders of (¢uaranteed Mortgages, 

hese mortgages are negotiated through the Bank of 
Creston, Creston, lowa. 

ytd sale in sumis to suit at our Boston office. 

Ap BRIS for pon vhlets, with references and particulars, 

to BARD, Gen') Agent, 26 Washington 
street, mon 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP tA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rall 
road ¢ ——— having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated, 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
one other Corporations. 

VILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN 
IZATION of Ratlroad Companies and other Corpora 
tions Whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con 
vert them Into interest-paying investmenta, 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 


pues JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL A 
NETTING SEVEN PER CE 
Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 
We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Misseurt, 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most SAFE ana PROFIT 
ABLE form of investing money known. 
In an experience of many year, and loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar lost, 
je assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the intere ‘stand principal 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 
in case of any trouble or delay in making such col 
lections, AGREEING TO STAN 


~D. ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
for circular and full particulars, stating amount you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles, etc. Address 
P. MOR“ 
AGENT FOR NE Ww As AND, 
WESTERLY, K. I., 


JARVIS, CONELIN & 00., Kansas Cit . Mo. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


© Principal 4 Hage nual Interest 
payable in » Exchange: Loans and 
a) ications now in : cain sume of 
#600 to 5,000, Rixty eight hi hundred loan» made in 
twelve years. Send for circular, Kerenences: 
Gilman, Sop & Co., Bapkers N. Y¥. © 
National Bank, N. Y. City;  kAward 
torneys, 120 Broadway ; Rev. E. Kempshall, D.D., Eliza 
beth, i" Kev. E. P. Hammond, Vernon, Vonn.j 
mouth Kavings Bank, Hanover, N. H.; 
Loomis, D.D., Cutton Springs, N. Y. 


GE). W. FRANZ & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. Y.. and Corning, Lown. 


‘Anam 1M TORE to, 
prene _— fe investors 
rit 

PGAGE L fhe mart 
nterent prinelpel 

of maturity in New You 

laced. Large ex 

‘or circular, refer 

¥. M PERKINS. President E, Vice 


FF Ay L. KINS, ey eae 
caiden « credary { 
TLLETH, Treasurer; N. F. MART. dud tor 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell towrite_ or eal ca the old Banking 


HOW ES & COMPANY, 
fl 1 ed oe SES Ws BER KORN 


Stock Commission 
RF — very large 
ed mearest - ae on resperievcn cent., payabie 





SECURITIES 








"6 soorve 





( p BEGON meeetder, > MPANY. 


sl arte of Directors have Se Eon 


Mle, ona, neorea 
T. H. TYNDALE, Secretary 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Turre has been a gradual increase in the 
Yusiness of the dry goods market during 
the past week, under the influence of the 
favorable that expe- 
rienced, and the more cheerful reports that 


weather has been 
been received from the flooded dis- 
West, together with the fact of 
a very fair representation of Western and 
Southern buyers being now in the market. 
Operations are 


have 


tricts of the 


conducted upon a fairly 
but without the least tendency 


toward speculation; the grade of 


liberal seale, 
better 
of the 


goods are let 


fabrics receiving most attention, 


while the trashy severely 


alone. There has been a continuous -im- 
provement in the local jobbing trade, which 
very and which is 
anticipated will be much better during the 
week, when the of the 


tariff laws will be definitely known and all 


has been satisfactory 


coming condition 
possibility of changes therein be at an end 
Values 
are steadily maintained on all textile goods 


with the adjournment of Congress. 


character and stocks ure so 
exceptionally light that a firm market may 
he predicted for some time to come. The 


of a desirable 


financial condition of the trade is considered 
sound by those most capable of forming an 
opinion as merchants are meeting their 
payments with promptitude and some are 
even anticipating their payments in order 
to secure the benefit of the discounts. The 
outlook is encouraging and the prospects 
that the near future is freighted 
with lively times and prosperity. 

Corron Goons. 
call for 


bleached goods, 


indicate 


There has been a steady 
fair-sized parcels of brown and 
with most relative activity 
in the best makes, and prices are generally 
firm. Wide sheetings continue in good de- 
Quilts and 


and 


mand, light supply and very firm. 
white are fairly active 
urgent in their demands for 
deliveries of certain makes, that are 


goods buyers 
continue 
largely 
ducks, 
mode rate as 
far asthe package houses are Concerne d; 


sold ahead. Business in denims, 


stripes, tickings, ete. was only 
but a fair distribution of these fabrics was 
effected by jobbers. Cottonades were in 
irregular demand, but mostly 
cheviots were lightly dealt in. 
Print Cloths were 
at last quotations—say 3{c., 
for 64x64 ‘spots’; 3fc., 
64x64 * futures” ; for 56x60s. 
There fair demand for 
leading makes of standard fancy prints by 
package buyers, 


quiet, and 
in moderate demand 
less $ per cent., 
less 1 per cent., for 
and 84e., 
Printa. was a 
and orders 
were received through the medium of sales- 
Wide 

flounce 


considerable 
men on the road, prints- 
elfects, etc.— 
have been in steady request at first hands 
and more active with 


as sateens, 
foulards, percales, 
jobbers. Shirtings 


are moving steadily, but indigo blues are in 


irregular demand and, upon the whole, 
sluggish. 
Ginghama.—There was a moderate call 


choice dress 
styles and seersuckers by package buyers; 
but other ginghams rule quiet in agents’ 
hands. The jobbing trade in dress styles, 


for small reassortments of 


staples, fancies, etc. was fairly active, and 
seersuckers, Chambray effects, ete. 
good request by retailers, 

Drkss The demand for dress 
goods has been somewhat irregular as re- 
gards transactions with buyers on the spot; 


were in 


Goons, 


reorders were received 
from Southern and Western jobbers, and 
fair deliveries of wool suitings and sackings, 
nung’ veilings, 


but a good many 


figured worsteds, lace bunt- 
ings, etc. were made by agents on account 
of back orders, while the jobbing trade has 
been rather more active in some quarters. 

AMERICAN SitK Goops.—There was an 
irregular demand for dress and millinery 
silks; but a fair business was done in a few 
specialties, as two-tone brocades and plain 
colored surahs, in which such shades as 
light terra-cotta, crushed strawberry, etc. 
continue very popular. Ribbons were in 
good demand, especially narrow widths, in 
which an active trade was reported. Sewing 
silk and machine twist were in good re- 
quest, large sales of Eureka silk having 
been made by the agents. 

Wooten Goops.—The transactions in 
this department were irregular in character, 
though some lines continue in fair request. 
Some good business was done with jobbers 








THE 


and the outlook continues to improve ; 
expectations have failed to be realized in 


INDEPENDENT. 


| 
but | 


some of the productions which have been | 


marketed. It is understood that manufac- 
turers are taking their cue from the nature 
of the demand and will adopt a conserva- 
tive course in curtailing the production of 
goods that do not meet with the popular 
favor. There is an increased attention 
given to fine goods. 
doeskins are in a 
though 


little better request, 
transactions are few and small. 
Jersey cloths made of all worsted appear 
to be growing in favor and all the manu- 
facturers are now running on erders, some 
of them night and day. 

Hosizry AND UnNpEerwear.—There is no 
change in the situation of the hosiery trade. 
Sales are at the minimum, but stocks are 
held with confidence. An increasing in- 
quiry is extended to the heavier grades of 


staple underwear, more especially the red 
makes, 


FOREIGN GoobDs. 
During the past week there has been no 


Kentucky jeans and | 


Hill’sS’mp.[d’m45 1 
Indian Head. . .36 eS 
“ 30 7% “ E....40 8% 

vl “140 1034 Stark, AA. .....36 8 


1}4\Pocasset, C....36 = 7} 
- “ 


lee 45 1214 Utica. oa we 
Indian Orchard : “ heavy. ...40 9 
” DW..40 9 mW \cecee wee 48 16 
r, DW..36 8  <ane eeeae 58 18 
" ee me Barre” 78 27% | 
“ AA. 4 . er 86 30 
Law rence, _ LB 6% W ansutta, 8.T. rH 21 
° "36 ocnean 25 
0s xx" 36 1% . Jsaeal 9 30 
“ XXX.40 8% i! ee ae 89 321¢ 
Langley, A.....36 7 “ -99 35 
| ~~ Sewer 7-8 6 ae re 108 40 
S .----3-4 5& |Wachusett..... 36 «78% 
Laconia .....7-4 17 “ 30 — 
és ---. 84 DW » pecan 40 ll 
e eatlan 9-4 22% —  geeeee 48 13 
PRINTS. 
Albion......... @ 5!¢ Manchester....—@ 64 
American. ..... @ 6 |Merrimack, D..—@ 644 
Allen's fancy..—@ 6 |Mallory.. -—@ 64¢ 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6}!4|Oriental....... ‘|—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... @ 614|Pacific......... —@ 61¢ 


very great improvement in the business of 


the foreign goods department, owing to the 
uncertainty there is felt as to what the 
action of Congress may be in regard to the 
tariff. Transactions are confined strictly to 
the demand of immediate wants. Black 
silks are quiet, though some lines meet with 
a fair movement. Ottomans continue in 
considerable request, especially the light, 
popular shades. Dress goods continue in 
fair movement, with more frequent sales; 
but in smaller lots, buyers preferring to dis- 
tribute their purchases more over the season 
than heretofore. This conservative policy 
is generally approved of, as tending to keep 
the market in a safe and healthy condition. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for | 
1883, | 


the past week and since January Ist, 
compare as follows with the same periods 
of last year: 


For the week. 1863. 
Entered at the port................ $4,502,568 
Thrown on market....... . 4,157,947 

Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port 
Thrown on the market. 





27,076,029 
. 26,612,853 


28,950,517 
29,142,243 


_— 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, March 5th, 1#83. 


BLEACHED 
Androscoggin ° 
“ 


SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Langdon GB. ..36 





4.36 884 Lonsdale.......36 914 
” ei 17\¢ “ Cambric 36 124% 
Allendale... ..6 17 Masonville..... 36 96 
, 7 20 |Nashua, E.....36 9% 
eee ga, “  P....42 11g 
Avondale ......! 874 sad W....45 121 
Ballou & Son...36 74 _ wmarket, F..36 vbr 
ea 6 . ¥. Mills... 36 Il 
Bay Mills Te = Da or ve Twin 36 121g 
Bellows Falls..35 10%5, “ 54 16 | 
Blackstone, AA, 36 8; + -B4 1736 | 
Boott, 7 a4 66 ..84 25 | 
E ; "36 ¢|Pe ppere ll 64 16) | 
” AGC 8 9 ..7-4 20 | 
Cabot ...7-8 ‘a m ..84 221g | 
7 44 Th 64 94 2 | 
skaunkial 9-8 101 “ ..10-4 271g 
Ry cated 64 11's “ .11-4 324g 
eee 27 4 Pequot. . D4 16 
oS ee oe ee eee ee 64 20 
Dauntless...... 36 8 Slaterville. 33 «64g 
Dwight,Anchor 36 10. Tuscarora, ‘XX.36 — 
Fearless. - oe, i Serer 35 «9 
Fruit of the Loom : * ex. heavy.36 91 
“ “36 et cicccens 54 16 
rare a meee 6 
Forestdale.....96 9i¢' “ |.......94 90° 
See cise Ge sonserns 10-4 321, 
Gold Medal....36 7g, “ heavy.. - 35 
- .--.33 644) “ Nonp.. 12 
Great Falls, 8..31 — |Wamsutta: 
. M..33 — - OXX.36 12 


“ A..33 “ 


cambric.36 123¢ 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : 
” * <a 62 


“dblewarp36 12 
Washington....26 6% 
Wauregans, 100836 12)¢ 

* shirtcotton— 12 
36 


“ « 1136 9 
“4d 1116 


“ * 5 Te & Bebe ccccs 36 11 
Highland......36 9 * cambric... 121¢ 
BOEGccccssneee © Whitinsville we 
Inc ian Ore hard : —a- 

owe g\W illiamsy ile : 
Langdon, 76... Ke) A136 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.. .36 6 |Laconia.... .10-4 25 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 M  iesaae 11-4 271¢ 
"Doe ee MB us Lyman, B...... 40 10% 
“  H....36 = 74¢| Massachusetts : 
“o Pp... 8 ei “BR 36 6% 
“ LL...96 6% oT ces 
“ oe BL 6M OD sce 30 «66 
Appleton, A....36 8 “ Stand. 36 7» 
“ XX ..36 684/Mystic River...36 7 
* R. .. .36 7h Nashua, fine O.. vbr 
Augusta....... 3667 R....36 8 
“80 64) OOO OK 
” A....27 5%) “ W....48 121¢ 
Broadway. ....36 Hy Mowanaget, BOXSS 6% 
Bedford, R.....30 534! ” G..36 6% 
Boott, @...... $4 Bg “ N86 Tig 
ee) Serer 734| Pacific, 7. 360 7% 
“ M, fam.36 734) nese ae 
0 Prinses 40 oe Pepper rell yee 164g 
Continental, Cc = 1% 84 20 
D400 8% “ 9-4 2216 

Conestogo, a 28 6 - 10-4 25 
.30 6*4) - -ll-4 271¢ 
ne S 8 TY ~ 12-4 323¢ 

¥ W...36 vs ‘Pepperell Hiine,39 8 
Dwight, X......30 R.. .36 7 

ae 8a * ime F 

bos 38 73g) «“. 3 «fd OF 
Exeter, A...... 36 6% \Pepuot,A ....36 8 

"Bl. 88 6) “ B.....40 9 
Ellerton. ....10-4 25 | M. seoese 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8 ‘Pittefield,A....36 5g 





Dunnell’s fancy—@ 619 Richmond's. ...—@ 65 
Garner’s.......—(@ 5 |Simpson’s solid 


Gloucester.....—@ 6 ERE @ 6\<4 
a (@ 61g Stee . River, fan- 
Hamilton...... Se er 6 
Knickerbocker, panibiciie 
fancy. . -@ 6 | Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ... ....—@ Windsor, fancy. @ 64 
CORSET JEANS, 

a @ 71g'Laconia....... @ 734 
Androscoggin Kearsarge sat..—@ 84 
RRS —@ 8%4 Lawrence...... —@- 
Canoe River...—@ 614 Naumkeag sat..—@ 814 
Clarendon..... —@ 6% Pepperell blea..—@ 81¢ 
Indian Orchard, ” Roe kport...... -@ 14 

Imported....—@ had 
Cl 
Caledonia, XX. @ll', “Park Mills, No. 


i a —@12}4 


Economy...... @ll “a Mills, No. 
Far&Mnrs,No.7—@— | 10........... —@13\4 
Prodigy........—@l1 York, Decaiaaed —@12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15!7 Otis, CC....... —@12 
Boston........ a ee ae —@13 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River —@15 
RE GAG TR enc dccess —@16 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. aor 
brown.......—@144 ‘“ BB....—@134 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 81¢/Plunkett....... —@ 8 
Bs oi aiaht enti —@ 8 (\Renfrew....... —-@10}¢ 
Glasgow,checks—@ 8 (White M’f’gCo. 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple. _-@ 8 
Lancaster...... —@— |White Mw’ tec 0. & 
Manchester....—@ 734; fancy. -—@ 8 


TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Methuen, AA.... 15)¢ 
“ “gy «ASA... 1 


4 21 8 
. | er cl 7 
Diiee 14. Pearl River...... 1644 
” Chas 13 Pemberton, AA.. 144g 
" D.. 12 ” we.. 12% 
wis 11} — E.... 104% 
- V...+. 2h |Seitt River...... 8 
Cordis, AAA...32 15 Thorndike, A.... 84 
‘6 ACE... .82 17 “ | ee 
“ No. 1..32 17 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 2936) We. 2.......2. 17 
“ SO ae 32 16% 
Lewiston, A...36 18} Fees wie 30 134¢ 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @84 Massachu- 
Augusta... ...— @7. setts,D....— @ 844 
ee — @8% Massachu- 
Laconia.... .. —~ @8% setts,G....— @7 
Lyman, H....— @— Pepperell....~ @ 8% 
Langley, B...— @ 8 Stark, A.....— @ 8% 
SYRIPES. 
American....— @ 91¢ Otis, BB..... — @10 
Amoskeag.... @l114 "A Thorndike, A.— @12 
“ fancy.— @12 B— @11% 
Columbian...— @ 81¢,Uncasville, A. 814¢@ 9 
Hamilton....— @ 12 \Whittenton. . 944@106 


R. H., MACY & 00. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM- 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT AS 
SORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS. 
ALSO TO OUR UNUSUALLY LARGE AND CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED STOCK OF BLACK AND COL. 
ORED 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY AND WHICH WE 
SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIRABLE 


LADIES’ 
SUITS. 


BRAIDED FLANNEL SUITS, at $12.99 and $14.99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at $10.49 and $28.99. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, at 816.74. 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at $14.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, at $18.49, $24.99, 


9. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK 
GOOD VALUE, at $18.49. 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2.78. 
CHILDREN'S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES’ 
WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CATA. 
LOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW WEEKS. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


SUITS, EXTRA 





[March 8, 1883. 


EJ Denning fo 


SUCCESSORS TO 





A. 'T. Stewart & Co. 





WE WILL OPEN THIS WEEK 


in all Departments 


Elegant Novelties 
FOR SPRING. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ETOILE 


BLACK SILKS, 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR US AND 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS THE’ BEST 


ARTICLE EVER OFFERED. 
Prices Cannot Fail 
APPRECIATED. 


TO BE 
IN ALL-SILK 


Black Brocades 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN 
Will be Presented. 
THESE GOODS, WHICH HAVE RECENTLY BEEN 
SOLD AT % CENTS PER YARD BY THE CASE, 
Will be Closed Oat at Retail 
AT 75 CENTS PER YARD. 


500 PIECES 


ALL-WOOL PLAIN, MIXED, AND ARMURE 


DRESS GOODS 


(44 Inches Wide), 
IN LIGHT, MEDIUM, AND DARK SPRING 
COLORS, 


at 50¢., 55¢., and 60¢, per yard; 
Worth 75c. to $1 per yard. 





HAVING PURCHASED THE ENTIRE 
TION OF A LEADING DEALER IN 


KID GLOVES, 


WE WILL OFFER THE LOT AT THE FOLLOWING 


LOW PRICES: 


8-Button Suede Gloves at 40c. 
per pair. 

4-Button Mousquetaire Suede at 
50c. per pair. 

6-Button Mousquetaire Suede at 
75c. per pair, 

4-Button Real Kid Gloves at 85¢. 
per pair. 

6-Button Real Kid Gloves at 
$1.10 per pair. 


THESE PRICES BEING LESS THAN 


HALF VALUE. 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desired. 


Broadway 4th Av.,9th and Oth Sts. 
BON MARCHE. 


RICH GOODS FROM THE ORIENT. 
To enable American admirers of fine Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Portieres, Antique and 
Modern Decorative Brass-ware to purchase 
in New York as low as they can at the Bon 
Marché or in London, the undersigned is au- 
thorized by the Persian & East India Com- 
pany to offer at retail, for a short season, re- 
cent importations at a slight commission on 
the cost. These goods have no duplicate in 
this country and are selected with a view to 
beautify and enrich city and country homes. 
T. O. HAGUE, 
68 Thomas St., New York. 

made easy. Blocks « fall 

SILK PATCHWORK: Flea 
Send 4 2, stamps for Samples, Gem Silk Co., New sey c Ch 
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Weekly Market Review. 





GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Fridag, March Ind, 1883.) 
COFFEK. 

Kivu, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 8 @10 
Santos, Choice to Best. ..........+--- 9 @ 9% 
EE, cccadesd sew apeerkh.otenesereses 13 @20 
SERN oro) seeds. ret, eas 23 @23% 
IIs 5 koess 60060 5.00008ns kevees 8 @13 
LAQUBYTR. 2.00.50 ceccccvccervccsveces 8 @12 
TEA. 

PEYGOM.. 2 ccc cr ccccccccccsccccovcecs 20 @40 
Young Hyson...........-ceeeeeeeeeees 13 @60 
TOEB cccve ree Sovepebene ssbecedene ven 4 @45 
Gunpowder, ....... cee eee cece eee eens 27 @65 
QO occ ccccteevenseseesesses ....15 @75 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime............00--- TK@ 1% 
Hann. —Ontb LAGE... cccvccccscscccves 9 @ 9% 

SS Serre errr re 9K%@ 93; 
ere -- — @9 
GRAD. 6. ctnwss 56 00 e csednonsse — @ 8% 
WHITE. Standard a 814@ 8% 
ae 1 @ 1% 
Yutsow.—Coffee C.......ccccee- 1K@ 7% 
NR. 6 ene resentens 6%@ 7 
MOLASSES 
Cai bi ccetidbeetcneeda ease heeree 26 @30 
© Bee. . ccccccnssssnen ovccases 30 @34 
6 GROCEFY .. 2... ccc ccceccccceccres 35 @4u0 
Det TOE, ccc cancccenccevccsscceces 33 @53 
New Orleans, new ¢ oe See 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl...— — @ #7 50 
Grand Bank Cod............0 -~— @ 625 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 15 00 @ 17 50 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 00 @ 13 50 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 9 50 @ 10 00 
Herring, per box............0. — 30 @ — 32 
SALT. j 
lurk’s Islands, per bush.....#— 30 @%— 33 
Mediterranean.............-- — 28 @ — w 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.s8k - @ 250 
Liverpool, “ Higgins’s, ““ —— @ 250 
‘Liverpool, “ Phenix, “ —— @ 250 
(Liverpool, ‘“* W’shi’gt’n’s‘* 150 @ — — 
liverpool, “ s’ndry bra’s‘* 140 @ 1 45 
- 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
FLovUR: 
Sour Extras and Patents. - 75 @B5 00 
0 rrr 310 @ 3 60 
Superfiae Spring........... 3 40 @ 3 45 
Ohio, Ind,, Mich.,Tl., Super- 
fine W Saree 375 @ 3 9 
State Extra brands........ 400 @410 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 4 00 @ 415 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 510 @ 575 
Spring Wheat, “Patents” é 50 @7 75 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 420 @ 425 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
, | rere 430 @515 
4). Round Hoop Ex. (ship’ 1 410 @ 4 30 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 00 @ 5 10 
“St. Louis, Family......... 500 @ 5 20 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 5 30 @ 5 50 
:Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 30 @ 5 00 
Wirrter Wheat, “Patents”... 5 80 @ 7 30 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 05 @ 5 20 
MOUYHERN FLOUR : 
I academe nauindc Son 550 @ 6 2 
Ere a 575 @ 6 60 
SERRE S 510 @ 6 2 
Rye Fiour : 
Re ae ee er 250 @ 2 80 
Superfine.............. 375 @ 410 
Corn MEAL 
0 rea 250 @ 375 
Terre ee 380 @ 3 85 
ere eee 370 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHeEst: 
Pi davesanniawnkeanacone se1@0t 30 
kt See ee 108 @109 
ia. Kewigexenens 1 90 @ 1 2815 
Corn: 
NE ne Sisiacs sey ceeenew — 73 @— 74% 
eer — 74 @— 75 
.. ree — 74 @— 7 
Oats: 
i iditien-~ditenvwsak oon ~ 54 @— 57 
ae - 53 @— 584 
New York, Mixed.......... — 51 @— 53 
Rye: 
SD divetdian.cceccéecades 80 @—- 
Serre —- 7 @— 80 
BEANS: 
IN ices awanciawaie . 245 @ 2 50 
ES 0's pais adtaralsats ue 300 @ 3 05 
ROE OR 245 @ 2 50 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 130 @1 35 
Southern Black Eye, ? 2- 
 - ae 275 @3 00 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
oo cecuag lik «ty COE #19 25 @#19 75 
Dy Pere 15 25 @ 15 50 
ee eee 18 00 @ 18 25 
CEE CS 19 50 @ 2 00 


Bacon : 


Short Clear.............. 10 6214g¢@ 10 75 


Long Clear.............. 10 25 @ 10 62 

re 10 50 @ 10 75 
Cut Meats: 

Smoked Hams......... ~ 134@ — 14 

Smoked Shoulders... ... 9 @— 9% 

Smoked Strips........... 1 @ —— 

MILL FEED. 
Shes vs cchuciesctecsuceeens #21 75 @#22 25 
eee her 2 22 00 @ 22 25 
_ ) EEE Cate 22 00 @ 23 00 
Ds ccstvdvonscnnsnanemanas 23 00 @ 24 00 
See ee 24 00 @ 25 00 
ere 20 00 @ 21 00 
Since bisCada cl utcsaicwsdle 28 00 @ 29 00 
SNS Rae 27 00 @ 28 00 
ee eee 00 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 

Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... #— 624,@@— 65 
Timothy, | e, per 100 lbs .... — @ — 9 
Clover, “4 “ees —65 @ — 70 
Oat Straw. - ” - —60 @ — 55 
Long Rye a * ~ .~—55 @ — 0 
Short Rye Straw, “ * - —60 @ — 55 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 





State Creamery, fair to choice............. 24@41 
State Dairy, > paila = seh tae -24@29 
in’ sy OE I: 19@23 

whey Fay = et AROS 22@25 





Western, Factory, fair fair to ~ <i 


t ii E 


CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fime..............-..- 13% @13!, 
EN ID 005s ccovcccccsensenres ll @12 
Sa ee eee Bg@11'5 
Ohio Factory, flat fine.............-.. 13 @134 
Pe ONE SOIR so o50 5c c00seeersss ll @ll's; 
Skimmed Creamery..........-.+-+-+- 8 @ 8, 
Full-skimmed Factory, new..........- 5 @6 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..25 @25}<¢ 
State and Pennsylvania........... ..24 @25 
Western and Canadian.............. 24 @24}¢ | 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Tbs......... #1155 @#11 60 
ere eae Sore 10 3 @ 11 
a, =e 11 65 @ 11 70 
DRESSED POU LTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............. @— 23 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. ..— 24 @ 30 
i Pe eee 14 @— 15 

‘“ State and Western...... — 14 @— 15 
err 18 @— 25 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions, Red, per bbl...... .. 150 @ 1 75 
Onions, Yellow “ ........ SO) @ 1 75 


1 
Onions, White ‘ pee ae 
Cabbage, near-by, per r 100. bees 6 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bb].. 2 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 250 @ 275 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl.......... 1 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches. . 1 
a Russian, per bbl.. = 
BAI, HOE WEE... 00000 vc scevess i 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, West’rn N. Y., m’x’d I'ts #3 00 @ #3 75 


Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl. 325 @ 4 00 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl... 325 @ 4 50 
Apples, inferior, per bbl....... 225 @ 275 
Oranges Florida, choice, per 

FUE Disc deeseewens 375 @ 400 
Oranges, Fla., fair to good, per 

¢ bbl. box. = 250 @ 3 00 
Grapes, W. N. Y., Catawba. -~ 4@ nN 
Grapes, Isabella, per Ib........ - @ 


Cranberries, Jersey, pr. p. cr'te 350 @ 4 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 


good, per crate. 250@ 3 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’ d, 

OP Biliiwecdacakasanaaccs TK@— 13% 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRU = 

Apples, Sliced. . - - @— 9 
Peaches, eens 10 @—l4 
Peaches, Unpeeled........ and 6 @— 6% 
IN ss ss ccteicssascakeen 84@ 9 


CATTLE M ARKET. 


Beef, dressed.. - 9 @-—-10% 
Western, he avy wethers. . . — 64@—7 
CO ee — 5;@ 646 
“Jersey and near-by...... - 54@— 64 
Se —4 @—4 
ST MND ba:5.000000 oo 0bos0s —7 @— 7% 
Live CHIVOR, DEINE. 6 0056 cccsceee 9,@—10 
- fair to good........ —8 @—9Y 
"= - butte rmilk fed...... — 5 @— 6 
” grassers wee. — 34,@— 44 
Dressed Veale good to fine. Facies —ll @—12 
i = 8=—«_(ié‘ ERE —12'\;@—13 
Ses entenniesnen eabonas keen — 64@—7 
‘** dressed, per 100.. — 94@— 9K 
_— 
WooL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 


ine, , arr 26 

Coarse and quarter blood... .20 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind. washed X and 
xX 


“ 


aS es Sehr eae 35 @40 

X Mich.. and Ind.,  ) ee 40 @45 

No. 2.........85 @@ 

sie a * common...... 28 @33 

Ohio, Tenn. ., and W. Va. Xand XX...40 @43 

> > ee 43 @45 

” oe en | 44 @46 

ss = a > ae 35 @40 

nd “ ° common.....30 @34 
Burry at value. 

—_- 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano.......... &#— — @45 W 

Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate 37 00 @40 00 

**  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 

“« —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 

** Ground Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 

‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 

‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 

** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 


‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 


Baker's Potato Fertilizer Gaisbaings 50 00 
te 9 ieee 50 00 
ee 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 

hosphate, Fertilizer. . 45 W 


** Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
Specialities compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw nee Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh - Tre snty-five Dollar Phos- 
or 2,000 Ibs. . 25 00 
Dang 4 arranted Pure Bone 
© SGee OS, . ...05--.. 33 00 
—— 4 xport Bone, per 2,000 
uhtineedanwheked teicehese¢ 31 00 @33 00 
Forre abe 8s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “*  ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass - rer 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate i thi biased ospeincl 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine ee 45 00 @48 00 


Guano, Pe ruy ‘n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ 3.40“ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
OL rn -----52 00 @54 00 
Bone, und fine, average...... — — @32 
ey lived, high bees. — @28 
ub fit..... 
Plaster, oo ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. e5, per ‘ 
obee ade bcp toh ob —--—-@17 
a Ammonia, per 100 Ibs.— — @4H 


xz 

g 

® 
Sess 


Prom steey quote 5@5 cents per Pot and— 
Oo for P 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, “ Strong ba Chasey, Printing 
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[INDEPENDENT 


seein 


SOME NOTES ON INSURANCE 
TAXATION. 


A comitrer of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, a few days ago, heard arguments on 
behalf of the petitioners for repeal of what 
is known as the excise tax upon life insur- 
This tax was imposed in 1881 and 
is one-quarter per cent. of the reserve. 
There is nothing unprecedented, we regret 
to say, in this obnoxious tax, only, in so 
thrifty and intelligent a state, it appears 
rather a grosser solecism than it might ap- 
pear in some others. A bill taxing insur- 
ance companies two per cent. on their pre- 
mium receipts is now before the Minnesota 
Legislature, and Vermont recently laid the 
tax on all premiums, plus a tax of 
one-half per cent. life insurance sur- 
pluses. We mention these states at ran- 
dom, not taking the trouble to make out a 
complete schedule of such taxation. 

Surplus in life insurance arises in several 
ways, which have been repeatedly explained. 
It is held as an additional safeguard. 


same 


on 


To tax 





(Bll) 28 


tions about equal in folly and falsity. | One is 
that insurance is a process so inimical to 
the general welfare and so aggrandizing and 
monopolizing that taxation is the proper 
weapon to hold it in check and keep down 
its engorgement; the other is that insurance 


| assets belong to nobody in particular and 


it is to put a penalty on its retention and to | 


invite its distribution. We are all accus- 
tomed to hear of surplus and to make com- 
parisons between the several companies in 
that respect. No statute law requires any 
surplus at all, and what would be thought 
if it were to be removed ? The invitation of 
taxing it will not be accepted 
taxation is 


; but such 
the statesmanship of folly. 
Moreover, it is well known, or ought to be, 
that the foundation of life insurance is ac- 
cumulation by interest. The rate assumed 
by the tables and required by Massachusetts 
law is that 
this 
fire 


four per cent.; now 
confiscates one-sixteenth of 
yield. In Vermont mutual 
flourishes successfully 
means that, 


state 
interest 
insurance 


when the members of a mutual 


| company have contributed to help rebuild 


| mentary fact, which it seems to be 


a house or barn for one of 
ber, the state is to snatch two per cent, of 
the amount. All just taxation is taken 
from the gains of exchanges, but in in- 


surance there are no such gains; the ele- 


: | the 
their num- 


impos- | 


sible to hammer into the heads of legislators | 
and juries, is that insurance involves no | 
profits, but consists solely of a distribution of | 


losses. Veritable property, owned by an 
insurance company, as a part of its com- 
mon fund, is properly taxable, just as you 
may properly tax corn in a warehouse, for 
that is something which has been produced ; 
but, if you find a heap of corn burned, and 


| then tax the contributions by which a num- 


| selves, 


| making such tax general? 


ber of persons divide that loss among them- 
you punish 
Sumner called life insurance taxation ‘‘a 
tax upon a tax.” We lay down the rule 
that construction should be taxed, and not 
destruction. 

Again, a tax on insurance premiums is an 
income tax. That was the most odious of the 
war taxes. bad, is there any 
reason which will bear inquiry for laying 
an income tax upon insurance without 


misfortune. Charles 


Good or 


Minnesota bill, we may remark, is pecu- 


liarly vicious, in that it especially exempts 


| all local mutual companies and all assess- 


| 





ment societies for life 
All insurance is 
nothing else. 
ance, 


insurance. 
necessarly 


Why? 
mutual and 
All societies for life insur- 
whether using fixed premiums or 
passing the hat, are on the same plane, in 
that they are associations for collecting 
from their members the cost of insurance, 
as shown by actual experience. To assign 
any reason why assessments paid in fixed 
sums at fixed intervals should be subjected 
to an income tax, while the irregular assess- 
ments of co-operative associations go free, 
is a task we must leave to a modern Jlegis- 
lator. It is too much for us. 

Again, these taxes on surpluses, reserves, 
and premiums in life insurance were neither 
in existence nor contemplated when the 
rate tables were cast and thousands of 
policies were issued, That they area vio- 
lation of contract might be successfully 


| pleaded, in the court of 
Dried Blood, per unit. . 8 25 @ 32% | P° 4, is court of morals, if not in 


law; at least, they do add new conditions, 
and they alter materially the whole prob- 
lem, this being of especial consequence be- 
cause the policies run so long. 

Lastly, these discriminating taxes seem to 
be grounded (if what rests on mire can be 


The pending | 


| insolvent. 





said to be grounded at all) on two proposi- 


that ‘‘the people” can dump their own 
taxes on them. On the contrary, if the 
state should levy on the contribution boxes 
(which is not an inapt comparison), the 
beneficiaries would get less, or the churches 
would have to contribute more; similarly, 
the taxes (and something more) are and 
must be collected from who con. 
contribute the premiums. The insurance 
companies are a myth in the taxing sense. 
A state which lays a tax ostensibly on them 
lays it on that state’s own citizens. The ob- 
jection to these discriminating taxes is, 
therefore, not that they hurt 
for ** the companies” 
of sustaining the hurt; 
thrift 


those 


‘the com- 
panies,” are incapable 
but that they dis- 
are an injury to in 


courage and 


suraace, 
a 


MR. CLARKE RECALCITRATES. 


Ex-INsvuRANCE COMMISSIONER CLARKE, in 
an interview published in the Boston Her- 
ald, comes out with a square denial of the 
assertion that he was compelled to resign 
by a threatened exposure of corrupt prac. 
tices; and threatens, in turn, to make it sul- 
for the newspapers which have been 
giving currency to the charges against him, 
He asserts that, from first to last, the letter 
and spirit of the law have been strictly and 
sacredly 


try 


observed in every 


necessary to be 


examination 
made, and he 
invites and challenges any company, asso- 
ciation, or individual to show that, in 


deemed 


such 


connection or in any other, he has ever 


: | charged or received a single farthing im- 
, and this new law | B 5 8 


properly or for any improper purpose. As 
to the specific charges advanced, he makes 
following points: that the check re- 
ferred to in the letter to the president of 
the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York was one for $100, to 
cover the expenses of Deputy Commissioner 
Sargent (since deceased) in examining the 
affairs of the Company, and that the money, 
when received, was duly 
Mr. Sargent; 


turned over to 
that no other fee was ever 
him from the Knickerbocker 
Company, except as established by law, and 
that the letter above referred to was merely 
a personal, friendly note, with nothing in 
it or behind it to conceal. Mr, Clarke ex- 
presses his appreciation of Editor English’s 
interest in his official welfare by publishing 
a retraction, which the latter was obliged 
to print five years 
an attack by the Jnsurance Times upon 
President Hope, of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company. 


received by 


ago, in consequence of 


> 


INSURANCE NOTES. 
Tue horse has been stolen again and 
now an examination of the lock is proposed. 
The Manhattan Fire of this city—the second 
of that name--was not long ago removed 
from the field by reinsurance. A surplus 
of some $55,000 having been reported only 
six months ago, it was supposed that the 
stockholders would come out whole and 
something more; but, as reinsurance is only 
the first step in liquidation, the necessary 
operations of closing have been proceeding, 
and these have already shown that the 
stockholders are probably not coming out 
at all, the company being really hopelessly 
A deticit has been reported, a 
former officer is missing, and a statement 
of the present condition has been laid before 
the department in Albany. That is to say, 
the department is now informed that the 
stable has been entered and the horse has 
been taken out. If state guardianship, 
which is itself costly, in many things mis- 
chief-making, and is certainly offered as a 
practical guaranty to the public, does not 
prevent insolvencies, what is the use of 
having it? 


-+o+s The statement of premiums received 
on insurances in this city by the several 
companies during the last half year is in- 
teresting, a8 showing how business is at- 
tracted by size. Sixty local companies, three 
of which are now out of business, received 
$1,117,116, and twenty-seven foreign com- 
panies received $854,992. This is $18,000 
for the home companies, and $51,666 apiece 











- 


for the foreign. Of companies receiving 
less than *10,000 each, two are foreign and 
sixteen are local; of those receiving under 
#25,000, thirteen are foreign and fifty are 
local. Two local and four foreign com-, 
panies collected over #50,000 each. Four 
large English companies, headed by the 
mammoth Liverpool, London, and Globe, 
collected #343,399, which is forty per cent. 
of what was obtained by the twenty-seven 
foreign offices. 

pares The 
Senate of the 
Parsons to be 


rejection by the Connecticut 
of Mr. William 
commissioner 


nomination 

insurance 
(only four votes being cast in favor of con- 
may pass as a rebuke of the 
Waller to pay his debt of 
obligation for campaign services, although 


firmation) 
attempt of Gov. 


the unusual flerceness of the aspirant may 
contributed to his  discomfiture. 
Still, be said that either Connect- 
icut or her than the 


If there are two public offices in 


have 
it cannot 
governor is worse 
average, 
a state which, above all others, should be 
filled with sole reference 


kept far and finally above all political con- 


to fitness and be 
siderations, they are those which carry the 
insurance companies and 
yet ‘the trail of the 
serpent is all.” 
have gone with all the rest, 
‘*the slate,” with the others, to be parceled 


supervision of 
financial institutions ; 
over them 


These offices 


and are now on 


out as best may be in adjustment of the 
various personal and party ‘* claims.” 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Tue attention of the friends and policyholders 
of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is called to the annual statement, 

rinted in another column. The business for 

he year 1882 shows that #1,824,587.77 have been 

received for premiums and that over eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been received for in- 
terest and rents and as balance of profit and loss 
account, making the total receipts #2,629,754. 16. 
Nearly two million dollars have been paid to 
policyholders during the year, either as death- 
claims, matured endowments, or dividends; a 
most substantial evidence of the good work the 
company is doing. The assets now amount to #16,- 
128,265.94 and the surplus to *2,567,292.23. The 
ratio of assets to liabilities shows That the com- 
yany stands on good solid foundations, Under 
he direction of the president, Benjamin F. 
Stevens, and the secretary, Joseph M. Gibbens, 
the affairs of the New England Mutual are sure 
to be well managed. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Exporience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
containa the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before Insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agenctes. 


THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1865. 


ASSETS, January iat, 1488...... 


. 1,300,440 77 
cans ceadgcsesonseseqtecacon 


» 1,167,604 

Surplus to policyholders by Mase, and 

Conn, Standard ...........ccccceeeces cones 393,806 GY 
Surplus to policyholders by New York 

CIEE ce cucccccccegscoscoseceeeseoseces 27b,108 89 
Which is exclusive of a Special Reserve for 

accumulations due by N. Y. Standard to 

Savings Endowment Policies of. 8,074 4 


OVFICERK, 
T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Asstetant Secretary. 
4d. D. CHURCH, Sup't of Agencies. 
DR. Ss. F.. BENJAMIN 
w i An dd to mabe herehip in fl in the be TALS ne 
vn Ste © died Pat Medina, 3 x. Cal. 3 the sue 4 
a, recei ns 
fre mu, his wife, received aaa beet r. it cost 
im but $81 for assesamenta. 
f about the MUTUAL RE- 
LR send for ara, ete.. to EOE, 
G. R. CODDING, Secretary, 
Petaluma, Cal. 





H EK 


NOW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INDE 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Statement of Business for 1882, 


Anmetn %16,128,265 94 


RECEIPTS. 


For premiums ~ 1,824,587 77 
For interest and rents, less 


taxes... i 7#4,678 #3 
Balance of profit and loss 
account 20,487 56 —2,629,754 16 


Total 918,758,020 10 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death claime.........cceeeee eee 1,004,869 (w 
Matured and discounted en- 
dowments... 
Canceled and 
policies : 
Distribution of ‘ouseten er 


aa $33,914 00 
surrendered 
134,50 67 
516,908 99 





Total paid to policyholders. $1,990,197 65 


Commissions to agents 130,305 66 
Salaries, medical fees, and ad- 
VOrtising.......-- +--+ cs ceeeeees 108,162 67 


Printing, stationery, ar and all 
other incidental expenses at 
home office and agencies..... 99,752 41 
Interest paid for premium on 
investments and accrued in- 
terest thereon............ m 2,399 85 — 2,325,238 25 


$16,432,181 85 





LIABILITIES. 


Mass. 
. 9813,645,165 56 
78,765 06 


Reserve at 4 per cent., 
Standard nee 

Balance distributions unpaid. . 

Death and endowment claims 
unpaid. 140,959 00— 13,864,889 62 


Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per 


cent - nite hg aeieials 2,567,292 23 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Ne, canine  exqacesscesiadeintn $16,210,465 92 
DPD eo scscescoccsvossssvess 13,574,570 99 99 
Total Surplus......... ....--- "82,635,804 93 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 140. 
62d Semi- Janes state ment, Fan. 0.6 0 90 


CASH CAPITA 
a ts re 
‘ 536: § 5% 


pserve for Re insurance 
Reserve for all omer | iabilitie “PRESS: 
Net Surplus ; 
1,780,1 190 35 
Police vholders in this Company hare increased Pro 
tion under SARERY FUN fhe AW. 
SJ 
BW TOES TER NOTMAN, Pre wide nt. 
THOS. F, GOODRICH, Sac retary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos, 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


incipal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE: SECURITY. ECONOMICAL MANA +EMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H, BROSNAN, President. 


F IGH, Secreta 
Seebecnecort ° GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


BENGAL 


URANCE COMPANY 











" lay SPHILADELEHIA. ate 
em uaiaend SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. * 
—_ PURELY MUTUAL. 


ce at n 
i 
Vice-President, 


Pp 


! 





ENDENT. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
1883. 


January Ist, 


LEDGER ASSETS. 





Real estate, cost value. whee #161,480 11 
Loans on mortgages, first lies is iin . 1,218,628 42 
Loans on collateral securities............... 73,445 00 
Loans on policies of the company.... 12,100 00 
Premium notes on policies in force. ... 163,450 21 
Bonds and stocks, at cost.. 743,315 lu 
Cash in banks and office. ‘ 18,443 89 
Bills receivable, pe reonal loans, ‘egents’ bal- 
ances, and Commuted Commissions...... 13,079 83 
Total ledger assets. . neaene 82 423,942 56 
Deduct for possible “e preciation ‘of 
real estate 9,280 11 


$2,414,662 45 
OTHER ASSETS. 


Interest and rents, due and accrued......... $42,111 53 








Market value of bonds and stocks over cost. — 35,708 90 
Outstanding premiums on policies in force, 
34,177 68 
veeowusaed 2,526,660 ) 56 
LIABILITIES. 

Premium reserve, Mass. Standard.......... 82,301,668 00 . 
Matured endowment, not called for......... 160 00 
Losses in process of adjustment........ pa 28,758 00 
IUDs cxcicneiies. csteccorece 18,534 58 
Premiums paid in advance 2,781 68 
Total liabilities.............000.ccc000ee- $2,351,922 26 


Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent......... $174,738 30 


Surplus, New York Standard, 4 per cent. 








inten secs « nedgducamentcénectianos - 300,000 00 
Dividends paid, during 1882.......... 43,951 45 
Endowments paid, during 1882 82,347 44 
Increase in surplus, during 1882.............. 3,817 63 
Increase in ledger assets, during 1882........ 24,265 96 
Increase in gross assets, during 1882. 4,290 46 
Increase of income, during 1882............... 44,069 74 
Increase in amount of outstanding insur- 

ance, during 1842......... eee 848,583 00 
Decrease of disbursements, ‘during 1882, = 25,849 96 

THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital #100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
for the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 

WM. E,. STEVENS, Secretary. 

Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 
economy and convenience of payments. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


os CONTINENTAL 
Ube 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
@2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
Presid: 


AMERICAN LITE ISURANS C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239,BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE Ff. SNIFFEN SGec’y. 











[March &, 188%. 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


OFFICE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 259TH, 183. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement af it« 
affaires on the Bat Decenber, 1882. 


j nents on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


,» 1882, to 3lat December, 1882... .. . 
Pre ins on Policies not matted off Ist 


$4,412,603 6s 


January, 1682 1,516,844 #5 
Total Marine Premiums _ 5.00 $2,538 #43 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jenmans y; 
1882, to Bist December, 12. 84,390,305 9 
Losses paid during the same 7 
Ceecccecoces -#2,013,7) 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and  Ex- 
penses,.......... 823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States aud State of New York 
ty, Bank, and other Stocks. . 

eum ns = 0 by Stocks and otherwise.. 
»al Estate rs claims due the C ompany, 








estimated a 631,118 16 
Premium Notes aud Bilis Receivabie. 1,725:575 (2 
Cashin Ban 36A,923 85 

Amount............... $13,171,675 02 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 

on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. i. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE G@ 

W. HH. MOORE, EDMUND W CORLIES 
LEWIS CURTIS, SLLIOT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

JAMES LOW 

DAVID LAN NE, 

GOR ORDON W. _BURNHAM, 

Wat stunG. 

BENJAMIN H FIELD, 

JOSIAH O. Li 











OW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL P WI ‘ G, 
THOMAS F. YOu iNGS, THOS. B. CODDING: TON 
C. A. HAND. HORACE THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM | DEGRO¢ uf 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 

Ae A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice. Pres't. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Brondway. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 


incontesta 


7HIBTY. THREE years of su success 
AFE. $2,200,000 surplus by New York rule. 
RELIAB LE. Over $10,600,000 safely invested 
Pete agents wanted. 
a wanted in every city and town. 


pros rect to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WeMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALsEy, lat Vice-Preet. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Act’ y. H. B. StToKEs, 2d Vice-Prest. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Cash Capital..............- 


Reserve for reins’ - "630. He i 
Reserve for all othe: r abilities bescocece 
NET SURPLUS 833, 923 36 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1882....%2.565 141 29 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orvices, {New York, 100 Broadway, 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: { and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance........%1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash.. 1,000,000 00 
Net Surptu« ; 1,557,865 69 








tal Cash Anwets, Jan. Int, 
a ee oe eee an 


an Company ‘gondye - “its business under, the 
restrictions of the New York Safety nape le The 
two Safety Fands together equal 81,2 0.000. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H, LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 








HAMUEL D. BABCOCK,  SAMUET, A. §: WYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, NO. L. Ep 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

RY GC, BOWEN, ELLINGTON C 

US B. HULL, HENRY F SPAULDING, 
LAM MV ATL. RICHARD A. 
EY. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 

WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. BA 
D.H. ARNOLD CHARLES H. BOOTH, 

. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURL 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN WARD MARTIN, 
EYMOUR L, HUSTED, .B ARISE J Ok, 

“xX. E..0 5. M. AM, 

. L. ANDREWS, 3D YERMILY 
Bgo. W LANE 4 ie 3 T 
Shes FRASER, LiWne a Aiescone. 

ARNEY, 

thi cans : he x Sec. Lacal Dep't. 
BG. TOWNSEND i DOTOHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't. 
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‘The ‘Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Amount oF Leparr Assets, January Ist, 1882.........ccccccccccccccsccccccccececeves $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
PRIN «0:00.02: 0cnccccteredscccwsecesaesibenss Stebwsetibese¥eed $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Co el ae ee 2,956,802 33—#11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, err no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 


of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................0cceecsccccescectcsceces $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ............... 00. cc ccc cece cece eecueeees 2,841,044 83 
eT gtk cc Cece iakeat secs dhecueesccicewessacdevadweswsenes 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - ° ° ° e - $5,977,541 56 
Dividend on Capital.................... 7,000 00 
Commissions and Advertising ....... Ee ere 891,423 49 
EE POET EI OT LOT Se TOT Te aeenmnee 853,547 82 
EE EOI PED HPN a Pe) PN 102,026 03 
I ad? s:. ood Heese wes Canad dda os seek $7,861,538 90 


Net Caso Assets, December 31st, 1882........... ...... .. 845,529,581 54 


ASSETS. 

5 ik canes nici-ae veh ka ea N ae ba tiigitiein cao dunid jkpidiasn abana 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

ID, < denasanasteocsuveds nth ates ieee eenerntaondio=sgindbinnedieibaukings sex . 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

8 ek eS OE: ee aes 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)..................... 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the State 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society's Buildings im othe® Cltles. ........0002 sccccccccccccccccsccccccces 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

SA Aaicnbdnantindnae wit dsdeneherparndens sheedsiocebadecnebeenceeané 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiumG..............cccccccccccccccccccccsceaces 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............... 0 cc ccccceecuceccceccceece 896,388 03 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued... .....0..ccccccccccbeccccccccccceccccceccece 883,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, 33,220) 410,287 00 
Is sta Faire 'o 09500 bs sau kctd bn nib elLediesdniceccuwndipnaeshiekaiuawie 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 - = «© «© « $48,025,750 86 
Toran LiaBILiTIE*, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies i 

ee ee ee I een gn ccgecev MM ewesencsnscecdeesesscudeededstocesnt 37,367,076 39 
Total Undivided Surplus - $10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policic . in general class is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - . . - $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, . . . - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen years--1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56. 28 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 

The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, acual with other companies. 

The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 


will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary parti policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts a ble to 
olicies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums 
| sere due. The valuation of the policies outetanding has been made on the American rience 
Table of Mortality, with 41¢ per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PHI bt Actuari 
J.G. VAN CISE, | Said 


We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 


amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 
correct, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Joun A. Stewart, Grorcr DeF. L. Day, Samvet Borrows, 

U. 8. Grant, Avanson Trask, Sreruen H. Pxtixirs, 
Joun D. Jones, Joun SLOANE, Samvrrt W. Torrey, 
Henry A. Hurwsvr, Roet. Lenox Kennepy, | Asungt Green, Cuaries G. Lanxpor, 
Wim H. Foase, Cuaunceyx M. Depew, Parker Hanpy, Louis FrrzcERap, 
Wittiam A. WHEELOCK, BENJAMIN WiLLiamson, | Henny V. Burien, Wit1iam M. Buss. 
Henry Day, Henry M. ALEXANDER, | E. Bouptnor Cox, 
Henry G. Marquanp, Wit11aM WALKER, 


Henry B. Hype, 
Groroe D. Moraan, 
GrorGce T. ADEE, 


Hewxry R. Woxcort, 





James W. ALEXANDER, GrorGE W. CARLETON, | OLiverR Ames, Denver. 

Henry 8, TERBELL, Grorcr G. Kettoce, | Evsrace C. Frrz, Samvzt G. Goopnics, 
Tomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lamsert, Boston. London. 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpours, Txomas A. Brppix, A. Vax Bence, 
Danrex D. Lorp, Jose F. pz NavaRno, | Gzonox H. Srvanr, Paris. 

James M. HaLsTEp, Joux J. MoCoox, T. De Wirt Curien, Gverav. G. Pom. 
Horace Porrenr, W. Warrewniont, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


Hewny M. Atexanper, Counsel. 
Hewry Dar, Attorney. 


Wruius q 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. M.D., Epwanp Overm, M.D, 
E. W. , of Agencies, 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


EW YORK LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Asseta, January let, 1882 - - - - += $45,130,006 86 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums, - - - oe ; - 99,604,788 38 
Leas deferred premiums January Ist, 182, eee se é 462,161 00—@9, 159,637 38 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate sold), 8,080,273 21 


Lese interest accrued January Ist, 16, 291,254 80— 2 798,018 41-—-@11,050,4645 79 


857,080,658 65 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same, — = —. 81,965,298 00 

Endowments metured and discounted, including Reversi y additi to same, 427,258 % 

Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies, - . 6,827,758 76 
Total paid Policyholders, - - . - 06,210,909 71 

Taxes and reinsurances, - ie : wet * © ‘a 234,678 27 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees, 1,882,088 38 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc, - S85, 111 18 —@6, 168,187 B4 


$48,018,515 It 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received), * + « «+ 1,976,029 67 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, @19,968,966.52. 18,073,074 81 


Geeta, « - ee (ls is « = » & |e » € & © ©" ty ee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real extate (buildings thereon insured for $17,%0,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) - 19,206,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $5,191,139.50) - «+ «+ «+ 4,818,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts 

Ee rar ee rere eee Ct 
*Quarterly and semi-annual] premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 

Ist, 188, - - - - s Ss hs el hlUuel Uhl Ue Ue! a 640,566 91 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, 204,206 19 
Agent’sbalances, - - - + + +© © *# # *#© # # #  * 2,424 9% 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1683, 926,000 06— 48,913,515 11 


Excess of market value of securities overcost, - - - - - - gut > . 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the veual annual report filed with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1883... . 


1,681,061 71 


. $50,800,396 82 





Appropriated as fellows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1688, $261,461 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof,etc, - - + * + - 138,970 23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 63,250 43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), . ie ee & woe 6,205 #6 
Réeerved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance ct 4 per cent. 

Carlisle net p i ; non-participating at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premiuin, . &14 48 78 
Reserved forcontingent Mabilties to Tontine Dividend Fund, January let, 

1882, over and above a 4-per-cent. rererve on existing policies of that class. @2,064,244 03 
Addition to the Fund during 182 for surplus and matured reserves 1,100,968 00 

83,164,210 8 

DEDUCT.— 
Returned to Tontine policy b olders during the year op matured Tontines, - 1,072,887 87 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1488, 21,873 16 
Reserved for premiums paid in advence, 36,782 36 





$45,851,555 03 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent....... seerushhunsesapeedskunstudcbiaamea -- 4,048,841 79 


Surplus by the New York State Etandard at 4} per cent., estimated at 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of €4,948,241 the Board of Trustees bas declared « Reversionary dividend to par- 
ticipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, Mable on settl tof next annual pre- 
mium. 





During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring @41,825,520. 
Amount — bet | aes. 
at risk | Jan. ie 
a. Whale. 
Divisible ( Jan. 1 
4per cent. on. 


‘an. Int, 1878, 45,406. 
Number of { 
Policies in force | 


an. ist, Teed, @oribe. 
Death ( Ten Lime 
claims { 1680, 1,731,721. 


1881, ait 
paid 182, 1,906,202. Interest 





TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, EDWARD MARTIN 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, #§ HENBY TUCK, M. D., 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 8. 8. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD H, WELCH, 


DL ODELL, Superintentent of Agencies. 
ee Rar. >>| Medel eaminer WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, M D., Vice-President and A . 
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Old and” Yotny. 


ICE! ICE! 


BY THE REY. J. W. BAINUM. 
a il 
Baan the rattle of the raining, 
jukete!ing and complaining, 
Over and over, all around, 
How the blizzard smites the ground! 
Rain-drops falling, 
Loudly calling? 
“ We are freezing, freezing, flying, 
Dropping, rattling, hear us crying : 
Ice, ice, ice ; 
Flooded, massed iy strange device, 
Clasping all things fr a vice ; 
Beaded drops of pearly ice, 
Flashing diamonds, rounded dice, 
Don’t you think we're very fine” ? 





Yes; the clatter, clatter, clatter 
Tells us what's the matter ; 
Northward now the wind is shifting, 
Sheets of water, softly sifting, 
Turn tocrystal ! 
And the whistle 
Of the chilling blast defying 
All our shrugging, all our sighing, 
Sends us ice ! 
Ice, ice, ice ! 
Folded, molded, dewy tee, 
Wreathed and strewn with art's device, 
Pendent, pointed, and precise ; 
VUhiseled, charming, flowery ice, 
Yes, we think you're very nice, 


Bespangled, drooped, festooned and wrapped ; 
Tree and mansion cased and capped ; 
Everywhere and all around, 
Ice is queen and gayly crowned. 
Look, ye people ; 
Tower and steeple, 
Maple and elm and evergreen, 
All are shrouded, robed in sheen ; 
Silvered o’er in sparkling grace, 
Everything in every place, 
Lavished with pearls, 
Winsome as girls. 
Nlippery, pure, maidenly ice, 
Tripping the feet, and in a trice 
Whizzing the head ; yet you entice. 
Oh! ice, ice, ice, ’ 
Ever #0 nice, 
Lovely, glossy, beautiful ice. 


Oh! ice, ice, fee, wonderful ive, 
Draped in artistic device, 
Filling the sight, full of delight, 
Shimmering day, glimmering night, 
Flashing and bright, 
Brilliant as light, 
Fairy queen thou, 
. Bejeweled thy brow. 
Awa maiden, you listen ; 
Blushing, you glisten ; 
Cold, crystal, glittering ice, 
Hear my advice. 
This you have done, 
Hearts you have won, 
Though you have none, 
Only of ice ; 
Won them all, all in a trice. 
We know you are fine ; 
Your beauties divine 
Entangle, entwine ; 
Slipping, we bow at your shrine. 
Crown us with pearls, 
As flowers do girls ; 
Grown us not once, but twice, thrice, 
Lovely, charming, beautiful ice ! 
GBEENCASTLE, Ip. 
- 


| ‘THE SECRET DRAWER. 


BY MRS. LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


On the border-land between England and 
Scotland, but really on ground belonging 
to the latter country, there stood in the 
days of the unfortunate King Charles Ia 
small castle, Cronest it was called, for the 
rooks had built on the high battlements and 
sailed. flapping by the narrow windows, 
throwing frequent shadows on the book 
which Lilian Dunbar happened to be read- 
ing. The castle was a lonely place for a 
young girl and Lilian was an only child. 
She had been brought up without mueh of 
sport, her chief amusement consisting in 
reading the rather dullold books with which 
the castle library was stored. 

As she grew older, she became interested 
in the discussions going on about her. - It 
was an age of controversy,’ Her father and 


mother argued in courteous wise over their , 


Sunday dinner, for her father had just re- 
turned froni hearing & sermon ab the Pres- 
byterian kirk and Lady Dunbar from the 
Episcopalian chapel. The chambermaid 
argued with the hostler/ fo? shy ladly’s maid 
was @ churchwoman and an enthusiast for 


| 


King Charles, and thé hostler was a stout 
champion of the Covenanters. 

It was ‘a house divided against itself,” 
and Lilian had read somewhere that such a 
house would surely fall. It was a border 
castle and. Lilian. herself stood.on the bor- 


| der between two great religioug and polit- 


| ieal opinions. 








| possible that both were right? 
| loved both her father and her mother, and 





She had been. rigorously 
tatight the creed, the litanies, and many of 
the prayeis of the Established Church by 
her English-born mother, even before her 
infant lips could eorreetly pronounce or 
her mind comprehend them. In one of 
these the phrase occurred: ‘‘ We beseech 


| thee, O Lord, to absolve thy servants from 


all their offenses.” This Lilianshad un- 
thinkingly mumbled as ‘We beseech 
thee to upset all thy servants on the 
fences.” She looked” back at those days 
with a smile of pity now; for she realized 
that she was on the fence between the two 
vital interests of the day. Could it not be 
She dearly 


she could not bear to take sides with either 
against the other. 
of King Charles among her mother’s 
treasures. It was painted on _ ivory 
and suspended from a gold chain. It 
had been presented to her when, as a 
young girl, she served for a short time as 
maid of honor at the palace. Lilian liked 
the gallant, youthful face as here represent- 
ed, and what her mother said of ‘ His 
Grace the King” tended to confirm § her in 
the liking; but she admired her father’s 
bluff honesty as well. When King Charles 
had commanded that the liturgy should be 
read in all the churches, James Dunbar had 
supported the dissenting clergymen and 
had harbored them when the king’s ofticers 
were sent in search of them. Lilian knew 
the Presbyterian ministers for miles around 
the castle, from having carried them their 
meals with her own hands when, at differ- 
ent times, they had been secreted in the 
castle; for her father knew that in such 
matters he could neither rely on co-opera- 
tion from his wife nor trust the house 
servants, while Lilian would care for them 
faithfully. The secret chamber of the cas- 
tle was a small room in the same tower 
which contained the library, from which it 


There was a miniature 
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was divided by a wooden partition, hidden | 


on the library side by tall carved cabinets 
and hangings of tapestry. Moving aside 
one of the cabinets disclosed a door 
leading into this closet, whieh was fur- 
nished as simply as «a monk's cell. 
The library was seldom entered by 
servants or by Lady Dunbar herself, 
and the hidden guests often ventured 
to sit here and while away the hours 
by perusing the old books, Of all the 
godly men who had been entertained here 
Lilian liked young Isaiah Macloud best. 
He was a bold enthusiast from a distance, 
who had inflamed the authorities against 
him by a sermon denunciatory of the king 
and his interference with matters of relig- 
ious opinion. He had been forced to pocket 
his unfortunate sermon and to flee for his 
life from the pulpit of a neighboring church, 
where he had been invited to repeat it; 
for the sermon was as popular with the 
obstinate Scotch Covenanters as it was dis- 
liked by the Crown. There was something 
so earnest and fearless about the young 
man that Lilian admired him much more 
than she did the sermon, which he volun- 
teered to read to her, while she was serving 
him with refreshments in the library, and 
to which shelistened very politely, thinking 
all the time that she would not like to have 
him scold her insuch vehement fashion. He 
placed the sermon in her care, saying that he 
dared not carry it with him when he left 
the castle; not that he feared to be com- 
promised by it, for, should he fall into the 
hands of his enemies, he would willingly 
die for his principles, but he desired that 
this precious document should survive him, 
to be printed after his death as a witness to 
the truth. 

Lilian showed hima secret drawer in a 
tall cabinet, and they slipped the sermon 
within it. 

The next morning another guest arrived 
openly at the castle, and was welcomed 
most cordially by Lilian’s mother, while her 
father stood by sullen and silent.’ ‘It was 
John Dalliba, the son of her mother’s sister, 
TAlian's cavalier cousin, lately come from the 
Court of King Charles himself. It was 
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plain to be seen that, while James Dunbar 
would not refuse hospitality to his wife's 
nephew, he did not at all fancy the young 
gallant’s fashionable airs and graces; His 
replies were curt and wngracious, and he 
pretended not to comprehend the use of the 
slender court-sword which dangled at the 
young gentleman’s heels. Being told that 
it was a rapier, he bade Lilian bring his 
good broad-sword and contemptuously con- 
trasted the shape and metal of the two. 

Lilian saw an angry flush crimson her 
cousin’s dark cheek. He seemed about to 
answer, but her mother touched his arm 
and he bit his lip and remained silent. 

After dinner her mother took him to her 
own boudoir, for private conversation, and 
her father, glancing meaningly at Lilian, 
bade her take a good morsel of the roast 
and feed the hounds, for her sport-loving 
cousin had, doubtless, come to the country 
for hunting, and the dogs must be prepared 
for swift running. Saying this, he strode 
out of the castle toward the stables. 

Lilian knew that he destined the meat for 
Isaiah Macloud, and that her father’s refer- 
ence to hunting and running meant some- 
thing more serious than the rousing of 
game in the forest. 

She took the plate and stole up the wind- 
ing staircase and down the long corridor 
toward the library. As she passed her 
mother’s door, she saw her cousin hand her 
a folded paper, saying: ‘* This, Aunt, is 
my commission from the King.” 

Then Lilian knew that John Dalliba had 
been sent out with power to hunt down re- 
fractory clergymen, like Isaiah Macloud, 
who refused to use the liturgy in their 
Sunday service. She told the young clergy- 
man what she had learned. ‘I thank you, 
Mistress Lilian, for your kindness to me,” 
he said; ‘* but I shall not trouble you longer, 
for at nightfall I must leave my present 
hiding and hasten to some more distant 
covert. I leave my sermon in your hands. 
If I never return for it, I know that, when 
the fitting time shall come, you will cause 
it to be published and dispersed abroad; 
that I, though dead, may yet speak, and 
while it remains with you it is my earnest 
prayer that it may minister to your happi- 


| ness angi highest welfare.” 


That night the fugitive pastor fled away, 
and the next morning the hostler reported 
one of his master’s best horses as missing. 
But James Dunbar manifested little con- 
cern in searching for the offender, and not 
many days after the animal was found out- 
side the stable, having returned in some 
inysterious way to its owner. 

Lilian’s cousin spent several weeks at the 
castle, and fora time he made no attempt 
to bring any of the obstinate Presbyterian 
preachers to justice. Lady Dunbar had ad- 
vised him not to do so, as the feeling in the 
neighborhood was strongly in favor of the 
Covenanters, and her husband had assured 
her that, unless John Dalliba ‘‘ looked well 
to his steps,” even his influence might be 
insufficient to shield him. 

‘‘ While you remain with us,” Lady Dun- 
bar had said, in confidence, to her nephew, 
‘* you had best place your commission from 
the King in my keeping. You are already 
regarded with suspicion by my husband, 
and, if he should consider it his duty to 
search you, I would rather that this docu- 
ment should not be found on your person.” 

They were standing in the library, and, as 
John Dalliba handed his aunt the compro- 
mising paper, she partly opened the secret 
drawer in which Lilian had already placed 
Isaiah Macloud’s sermon, and, without no- 
ticing that it held one manuscript, laid the 
commission within it. 

The castle would have been a very dull 
place for young John Dalliba had it not 
been for Lilian. She was never tired of 
hearing his stories of the court and gallant 
King Charles, nor he of rallying her on her 
prim little Puritan ways. : 

One evening ® messenger came to the 
castle who desired to speak with him pri- 
vately. After hearing what he had to say, 
Dalliba ordered his horse saddled and rode 
quickly away. James Dunbar was not at 


home, and, while the groom was preparing 
his horse, John: Dalliba explained to his 
aunt and cousin that a party of the King’s 
officers awaited him to assist inthe arrest of 
one of the rebel preachers. Lilian, oppressed 
with an anxiety whose. entire cause she 





hardly knew, wandered into the library, 


and, lighting a flickering hanging lamp, 
sat down to read. Suddenly her attention 
was arrested by a slight sound in the secret 
chamber, which she had supposed unoccu- 
pied. Some one was stepping softly about. 
She looked up at the tall cabinet, which 
guarded the door, and saw that it was 
moving silently into the room upon its well- 
oiled casters. Her heart stood still; but 
she resisted the impulse to ery aloud, and 
the next instant Isaiah Macloud stood be- 
fore her. He started at the sight of her 
white, frightened face, and then each re- 
covered self-possession, and the young man 
explained that he had come for his sermon, 
as he had promised to preach it that night 
before a conventicle of Covenanters, not far 
distant. 

‘It isin the secret drawer. I have not 
touched it,” replied Lilian; ‘‘ but do not 
preach to-night. A royalist party are out in 
search of you.” 

‘“*T fear them not,” said Macloud, open- 
ing the drawer and laying his hand upon 
the upper document, which happened, as 
we know, to be John Dalliba’s commission 
from the King. He might have noticed 
that it was not his sermon, had not a step 
been heard at the end of the long corridor, 
and, hastily placing the document within 
the folds of his coat, he retired into the 
secret chamber, pulling the cabinet into its 
place again. Scarcely had he done so when 
the door leading from the library into the 
corridor opened, and John Dalliba, whom 
Lilian had supposed well upon his journey, 
stood before her. 

If Lilian had been startled before, she 
was terrified now. It seemed to her impos- 
sible that her cousin should not have heard 
their voices, and she gazed at him from 
over the book, which she hastily caught up, 
with a guilty, frightened look, which to any 
one of a more suspicious nature would most 
certainly have betrayed her. But her cousin 
only laughed and exclaimed: ‘‘Am I so 
frightful, Lilian? You look asif you saw 
a ghost.” Then he stalked straight to the 
cabinet, and, opening the secret drawer, took 
out Isaiah Macloud’s sermon, remarking: *‘1 
came back for animportant paper of mine, 
which I ought to have thought to have taken 
with me.” He turned, caught her hand, 
saluting it cavalierly, and, pocketing the ser- 
mon, was gone before Lilian could unravel 
the snarl into which matters were twisted. 

At first she imagined that he had received 
information in some way in regard to the 
sermon, and that it was to this which he 
referred in the words ‘‘important paper.” 
But no; he had distinctly said that the paper 
was his own, and she thought Isaiah Mac- 
loud had already sécured his sermon. Then 
came the reflection that, when she placed 
Macloud’s sermon in the drawer, there was 
no other paper there. That Cousin John’s 
document must have been placed there 
since, and, consequently, lying on top of 
the other, Macloud had probably taken it, 
instead of his sermon. She could not 
imagine what the consequences of the ex- 
change would be. She stepped into the 
secret chamber; but the minister had already 
disappeared down a well-like staircase, 
whose entrance was hidden by a thick 
growth of shrubbery at the foot of the 
tower. 


Though Lilian was much troubled by this 
occurrence, it was the very best thing which 
could have happened, under the circum- 
stances; for it was the means of contrasting 
vividly the characters of the two men. 
Cousin John Dalliba rode swiftly away 
through the forest, to meet the King’s 
officers. At his aunt’s advice, he had 
changed his cavalier dress for a plainer 
suit of his uncle’s; for she feared that the 
jaunty cut and extravagant richness of his 
court clothing might attract the attention 
of ill-disposed persons. He wore his rapier, 
indeed; but it was hidden under a dark- 
hued plaid, and the event showed that these 
precautions were not untimely. At a sud- 
den turn in the road, his horse’s bridle was 
caught, and he found himself surrounded 
by a little company of stern-faced, plainly- 
dressed men. One glance was enough. He 
was in the hands of the Covenanters. Cau- 
tiously he felt for his commission, and 
with a sudden movement threw it far into 
a thicket. ‘The motion, though adroit and 
sudden,. was noticed, and two of the men 
sprang into the bushes to search for the 
paper. One, who seemed to be the leader 
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of ‘the rest, aver Dalliba | his name and 
why he was riding through the forest so 
late in the evening. 

“That,” replied the young man, “‘ you 
may ascertain without assistance from me.” 

One of the men now returning, with the 
document, which he had discovered in the 
bushes, another held a lantern, while the 
leader bent his head over it. John Dalliba 
drew his rapier, for he thought that he was 
now a doomed man, and, putting spurs to 
his horse, endeavored to dash away from 
his captors; but a burly fellow clung to his 
stirrup, and, fencing with a stout cudgel, 
broke his slender rapier and brought the 
horse to a halt. What was the cavalier’s 
surprise, at this juncture, to see the leader 
of the band advance with outstretched hand 
and apologetic manner. 

‘*It seems,” said he, ‘‘ that we have both 
made a pretty mistake. I perceive by this 
sermon that you are the reverend preacher, 
Isaiah Macloud, for whom we have been 
waiting at the kirk and had just come out 
with purpose of hastening his coming. 
That you are a stranger in this region and 
your pgrson unknown to us must be our 
excuse for this unfriendly greeting.” 

John Dalliba was completely puzzled. 
What had become of his commission and 
how this obliging sermon had found its way 
into the thorn-bush he could not imagine. 
His ready wit, however, helped him to profit 
by the situation. He replied courteously 
to the greeting and allowed himself to be 
conducted to the kirk. Here a new pre- 
dicament presented itself. In order to sup- 
port the character of Isaiah Macloud, it was 
necessary for him to preach the sermon, for 
which the assembled congregation had al- 
ready waited a full hour. A love of wild 
adventure enabled him to carry the escapade 
through successfully. He imitated, as well 
as he was able, the northern dialect, adding 
to it asnuffie, which was deemed by the 
royalists a peculiar mark of Presbyterian 
oratory. Isaiah Macloud wrote a plain 
hand and Dalliba found himself able to 
rattle off the anathemas against the king 
and his officers with ready glibness. He 
was enjoying the experience as a fine lark 
and was thinking what a merry story he could 
make of it for his aunt and Lilian, when he 
happened to recognize the stern face of his 
uncle in the assembly, and the sense of im- 
mensity of the joke vanished from the af- 
fair and it took on at once a serious as- 
pect. Hurrying through the remainder of 
the sermon, he called upon one of the elder 
men to pray and looked around eagerly for 
some way of escape. 

None offered. After the close of the exer- 
cises, his uncle stepped forward and claimed 
the preacher as his guest. This was so 
usual an occurrence that it excited no sus- 
picion and John Dalliba dared make no 
objection to it. Some of the company rode 
with them to the confines of the castle park, 
and during the ride James Dunbar main- 
tained a grim silence; but the others mani- 
fested the utmost respect for the pretended 
minister, covering poor Dalliba with shame 
and confusion by urging him to give his 
opinion on various theological questions. 

Scarcely had their companions left them 
when Dunbar’s manner changed, and, seiz- 
ing the young man by the collar, he de- 
manded why he had stolen into their assem- 
bly to spy upon their deliberations and 
scoff at their solemnities. He also held 
his nephew responsible for the non-appear- 
ance of Isaiah Macloud. It was a long 
time before John Dalliba could prevail upon 
his uncle to listen to his defense, and even 
then he could see that it was scarcely be- 
lieved. ‘‘It is probable, then,” he said, at 
last, ‘‘ that Isaiah Macloud has fallen into 
the hands of the king’s officers, with 
whom he has scarcely had the cunning to 
fare as well as you have done by the Cov- 
enanters. I hold you a hostage for that 
young man’s safety. When he shall be re- 
turned safely to my house, dwt not till then, 
you may return to the Court of King 
Charles and boast of your honorable and 
valorous exploits among the Covenanters. 
Nothing of this need be told to-night to my 

wife or to Lilian. Your position in the 
family remains apparently the same as this 
morning. In reality, however, you are my 
prisoner, and not my guest, and, should 
you attempt to leave the castle, I will trans- 
fer your keeping to the gentlemen into 
whose hands you fell this evening.” 
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This threat ws was sufficient. " Dalliba's con- 

duct was so circumspect as to satisfy his 
uncle, as his stay was hardly long enough to 
offer opportunity for further indiscretion. 
On entering the castle, he signed an order 
for the surrender of Isaiah Macloud, and 
delivered it to his uncle, who rode away 
with it at full speed. 
James Dunbar was right in supposing 
that the young Presbyterian minister would 
hardly make himself master of the cireum- 
stances in which he might find himself as 
unscrupulously as his nephew had done. As 
Macloud jogged slowly through the forest, 
clad in much the same guise as Dalliba had 
been, and for good reason, since his suit 
was also borrowed from Dunbar’s ward- 
robe, he was stopped in the way by the 
king’s officers. 

One of these gentlemen rode courteously 
to him, and, hat in hand, asked to examine 
the credentials office. 

‘“‘T hold my warrant from him whose 
right it isto rule the most puissant king 
and mighty captain of his people.” 

‘* We know this, noble sir,” replied the offi- 
cer; ‘* but you have, doubtless, brought with 
you some proof of your claim, which it is 
my duty to examine.” 

‘“Would ye have proof of my faithful 
service ?” cried the excited Macloud, en- 
tirely forgetting his precautions for the safe- 
ty of his sermon. ‘‘ Thenread this,” and he 
thrust into his questioner’s face John Dal- 
liba’s commission as a king’s officer. The 
other glanced it over and returned it, with a 
bow. ‘‘AJl is as I had supposed,” he re- 
plied. ‘* You are Captain Dalliba, come to 
assist us in the arrest of a pestilent rebel, 
Isaiah Macloud, who is even now holding 
forth at the kirk at Deepgrove Crossroads.” 

Isaiah started. The same opportunity was 
presented to him which had been given to 
John Dalliba. By personating the character 
for which he had been taken, he might easily 
secure his own personal safety. Had he 
chosen to do so, the practical joke which 
Dalliba so much enjoyed might have been 
so well carried out that the proscribed Cov- 
enanter could have arrested the young cav- 
alier. But Macloud’s ideas of duty did not 
incline him to this course. 

““Ye would lay hands on Isaiah Mac- 
loud?” he asked. ‘‘ Then know that I am 
he. How that lying paper came in my pos- 
session I know not. LIonly know that I 
am my Lord’s servant, and that I cannot 
deny my allegiance.” 

The intrepid young man was led away 
and safely confined in the tolbooth or prison 
of a neighboring town. Before morning 
James Dunbar appeared before his captors, 
with a requisition for his release, signed by 
John Dalliba, king’s officer. 

The next day each of the young men 
took leave of Lilian, one riding north and 
the other south. For Isaiah Macloud she 
felt a hightened admiration and_ there 
were tears in her gentle eyes as she laid 
her hand in that of a man who dared, 
in the face of death, to acknowledge his 
convictions. The pale, gray-blue eyes of 
the preacher rested calmly upon her face. 
He heard her words of praise as one who 
heard them not. There was a look of dis- 
appointment in his face. ‘I had hoped,” 
he said, ‘‘that I might be permitted to die 
for the truth. Each escape leaves it possi- 
ble that I may come short at last.” He did 
not come short; but closed his career with 
the heroic courage which characterized the 
death of many another of Scotland’s wor- 
thies. 


Lilian’s parting with her cousin was not 
as genial. Her father had anticipated the 
young man in the recital of his adventure 
and it had not shown him in a flattering 
light. There was something of scorn in the 
girl’s honest face, and the cavalier slunk 
abashed from her presence. 

‘Tt was the secret drawer that marred 
everything,” he said to himself; ‘but she 
shall respect me yet.” 

He kept his word and fought so gallantly 
in after years, under Montrose, enduring 
wounds and hardship, imprisonment and 
disgrace, that Lilian and even her father 
forgave him, and, when peace was restored, 
a new document was slipped for permanent 
keeping into the secret drawer, a paper of a 
legal nature, commonly called a certificate, 
and attesting to the marriage of Lilian 
Danbar with John Dalliba, gentleman. 
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JACK 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Have you kept watch of the lively bit 

Of a tussel to get the best of it 

Between the beautiful goddess, Spring, 
And old Jack Frost, the grim Ice King ? 
He held on long, with so tight a grip, 
That, when he would take his Summer trip 
To Hudson's Bay or the Frigid Zone 

Was eagerly asked by every one. 


The first of it was that the rascal went 

This year, on mischievous thought intent, 
Far to the land the Summer loves 

And took a nip at the orange groves. 

It used up oceans of balmy rain 

And sunshine to set things right again ; 
Then, bringing all she had left along, 
Spring turned north with a smile and song. 


Then there was work for her to do, 
Where to begin she hardly knew. 

Jack had resolved he wouldn't go 

He wove 80 heavy a robe of snow, 

With icicle fringe, you'd surely say 
*Twould last till next Thanksgiving Day. 
But Madame quietly shook her head. 
‘We'll see about this, my Boy!” she said. 


She smiled and smiled, such a beaming smile, 
That he grew restless, after awhile. 

She flung her sunshine far and wide, 

And in his mantle he tried to hide ; 

But soon it fell in tatters and shreds, 

And then she caressed the flower-beds, 
Coaxing the darlings hidden there 

To venture out in the softened air. 


Then how the song-birds chirped away 
Thinking old Jack had gone to stay ; 

But the sly old fellow came one night 

And gave all the buds a vicious bite. 

He tried to lock up the little brook, 

But realized, at asingle look 

From Madame Spring, that he had no chance, 
For he couldn't abide her merry glance. 


He lingered long in the shady glen. 

At last, she hustled him out, and then 

He hid in the forest dark and deep ; 

But even there she was sure to peep. 

At last, discouraged, the wily imp, 

Wilted, woe-begone, weak, and limp, 

Whimpered : “I'm off ; but Pll remember 

To give you a pinch—say next September,” 
-> 


ACHSAH WYMAN’S GIFT. 


BY MARY E. JENNINGS. 


‘**THEse fields don’t look as the y used to 
when Seth Wyman worked ’em!” said Dea- 
con Justin to Deacon Francis, as the two 
leaned across the boundary fence of Achsah 
Wyman’s farm and looked at the stunted 
vegetation that the drought had nearly 
ruined. 

‘No. Achsab is a smart woman and un- 
commonly capable, but she ain't a farmer; 
and, Deacon, there ain’t one woman in fifty 
that is. Achsah ‘ll always have old David 
Bowden; but he’sa good deal afflicted with 
the rheumatiz, and can’t work as he used 
to, and he never could plan as Seth did It 
don’t look as if Achsah would meet her in- 
terest this year, let alone paying anything 
ona nine-hundred dollar mortgage,” said 
Deacon Francis, in his nervous, jerky way. 

“You don’t say that Seth Wyman left his 
estate that encumbered, do you?” asked 
Deacon Justin, excitedly. 

‘No. Oh! no. Seth Wyman never could 


"have been wheedled into such folly. Ach- 


sah borrowed that money of me to help 
that young Printiss with his studies. I 
thought Achsah was more like her father; 
but, somehow, she let her sympathy run 
away with shrewdness. She may pay me all 
right, but it don’t look much now as if she 
would; but then we can’t always tell by 
looks. Something may take place to help 
her; but things look dreadful discouraging 
just now,” replied Deacon Francis, chew- 
ing and winking, as usual. 

“Young Printiss was a promising man 
and worked hard to help himself. Quite 
likely it was overdoing, like those two 
Larrance boys, that 60 many thought would 
become brilliant scholars; but when they 
got through with their studies and was 
ready to preach they had no health to use 
their attainments. And I heard, not long 
ago, that both of them were obliged to ac- 
cept situations that an academical educa- 
tion would have been sufficient. I’m sorry, 
very sorry about them. Their mother’s 
whole life seemed to be centered in their 
becoming preachers. I suppose it was 
something the same way with young Prin- 
tiss,” said Deacon Justin, moderately. 


‘*Some say that it was on account of 
George Printiss’s sister that Achsah was in- 
duced to help him. She and Achsah were 
intimate friends, graduated from school to- 
gether, taught afterward in the same school, 
till Alice was taken sick, Achsah was with 
her every day, and her only regret seemed 
to be that she couldn’t live to help her 
brother become a minister. Finally, Achsah 
promised to be a sister to him and help him 
just as Alice planned. They said after that 
she longed to go her last earthly tie seemed 
broken. Achsah was having a good salary 
then for teaching, and I ’spose that she had 
no idea that anything would happen to pre- 
vent her earning till her father died so 
sudden and her mother becoming helpless. 
She ought to made a conditional promise, 
then, when things took such an unexpected 
turn, she wouldn't been holden. I said so 
when she asked me for the money; but she 
thought there was no risk, that he'd be 
better as soon as he could stop teaching 
and attend to his studies. He did bright- 
en up considerably and was able to gradu- 
ate. Then, poor fellow, he grew thinner 
and weaker and died in less than a year, 
Achsah took him home and nursed him to 
the last. She ought to be blessed, for he 
was homeless, poor, and an orphan,” re- 
plied Deacon Francis, wiping his eyes. 

“She will, brother! She will! Don’t 
worry about it. She'll come out right. Pm 
sure of it!” said Deacon Justin, rubbing his 
hands. 

‘*‘God grant that she may. Seth and I 
were boys together, and I can’t help feeling 
an interest for Achsah,” replied Deacon 
Francis, tenderly. 

“Oh! it ain’t you that’s sick!” said Dea- 
con Francis, one morning, looking rather 
surprised as Achsah met him. “I saw Doctor 
Jack drive out, and I thought maybe you 
was ailin’.” 

“*T hada patient sent me,” replied Achsah, 
setting a chair for the Deacon near the fire. 

“Sent you? How did that happen?” 

“Well, I was setting up quite late, sev- 
eral nights ago, to finish the little Wober- 
ton’s suits, for cotton is too thin for this 
weather, when I heard sleigh-bells; but I 
thought nothing about it, for I often hear 
them late at night, and they sounded as if 
the driver was trying to move quietly, so 
not to disturb people. By and by there 
came a powerful shaking of bells, as if the 
horse stood near the door and was suffering 
with cold. I looked out. The moon was 
shining 80 brightly that I could see that it 
was Captain Nichol’s old Joab and that 
something was lying the bottom of the 
sleigh. I went out, raised the buffalo, and 
found somebody, unable to speak, I called 
David, and we got him into the house. I 
don’t think he could lived long, the condi- 
tion that he was in,” explained Achsah. 

‘Been drinking, I suppose,” said the 
Deacon. 

“Yes, I think he had. I put jugs filled 
with hot water around him, wrapped him 
with comfortables, and soon as he was 
warm he came to, The Doctor says be has 
slow fever now,” said Achsab. 

“Tt is that Churchill boy. I saw him pass 
our house, driving Captain Nichol’s horse, 
and I wondered then at the Captain’s let- 
ting him have him. A worthless kind of a 
fellow. I don’t know, but it seems to me 
it would have been a Providence if he 
never had opened his eyes,” said the Dea- 
con, sighing. 

“Supposing it had been your Silas, 
Deacon? Wouldn’t you tried to brought 
him back to consciousness ?” asked Achsah, 
looking earnestly as the Deacon. 

“That's different altogether, Achsah,” 
answered the Deacon, smoothing his short, 
bristling hair. 

“Yes, so it is. Inasmuch as Silas is 
yours and George is a ‘stranger within my 
gates ;’ but there is a message to both of us 
that ought to be heeded according to the 
‘‘light within us,” replied Achsah, warmly, 

‘Do you know that he has been living 
with his uncle, Jason Churchill, since bis 
parents died 7” 

* Yes.” 

“You haye sent them word of his where- 
abouts, of course,” said the Deacon, eyeing 
Achsah questioningly. 

“Yes, and I asked him if the boy could 
stay with me. In three days came a reply 





that he could stay and a trunk, containing 
his entire belongings. So I hope to keep 





















































































































































































































































































































































28 (316) 
him a long time,” replied Achsah, evi- 
dently expecting that the Deacon would 
disapprove. 

‘*Possible!” said the Deacon, rising 
quickly. ‘Do you know, Achsah, the 
reputation of this boy? And can you think 
what you are undertaking, whether it is 
your duty, situated as you are? Jason 
Churchill is amply able to do well by the 
boy, if he will do right,” said the Deacon, 
sitting down. 

‘Yes, Deacon, Iknowthat. And I know, 
furthermore, that God sent this boy to me. 
I thought about it, prayed over it, till it is 
very plain. It is nothing to me what he 
has been; but it is a great deal to me what 
he is henceforth. I don’t consider that 
there is any duty about it. I’m glad I 
don't, for duty to me is nothing but a way 
to dodge remorse and public censure. Look 
at Huldah Whittier. How much happier 
is she, with her nephew, who says it’s his 
duty to keep her from the poorhouse, than 
she would be with Christian Alice Webber? 
She is comfortable ; but it is charity just the 
same, and no privileges, not even sitting 
with Horace Wheeton’s family. I’m afraid 
there is two kinds of charity, one of pride 
and one of love. I want Edwin Churchill. 
The hand of the Lerd is directing me. I 
feel that I am obeying his will.” 

‘*Well, I’mglad Achsah that you feel that 
way. He may prove a blessing to you,” 
said the Deacon, kindly. 

‘*I wish that you could have seen the 
boy when I told him my interpretation of 
his coming here. He looked dazed, the 
tears came into his eyes, he threw his arms 
about my neck, and sobbed like a child. 
Oh! if Mether cnly knows! If Mother only 
knows! I’ve been bad; but I never once 
forgot to pray, as she taught me, and I 
always asked God to send me somewhere 
that I was wanted. Everything at Uncle's 
made me ‘‘don’t care what I do,” said 
Achsah, 

‘* Well, there is always hope of anybody 
who don’t forget to pray,” said the Deacon, 
looking out the window; ‘but he’s been a 
very bad boy, and you know how you are em- 
barrassed, Achsah, and he may embarrass 
you more.” - 

‘* Yes, Deacon, I thought of that when I 
was working my way clear. Now, sup- 
posing we look at the affair more chari- 
tably,” said Achsah, following the Deacon 
tothedoor. ‘‘I amalone in the world, and 
this orphan may be of great help to me, in 
having somebody to care for. I know 
there would come seasons when the boy 
would tire of his new life, and he would 
long for the excitement of his old ways and 
associates, and that he would almost give 
up to the discontent and leave me. I knew 
it was a part of my work to supplant this 
by something healthful. So I took down 
my books, unlocked my piano, and began 
studying and practicing. Several young 
people called, and it really surprises me 
how different living seems. I feel younger 
and I really believe I am looking younger,” 
laughed Achsah. 

‘Well, I’m glad that you get so much 
out of your venture,” said the Deacon, 
trying to smile and saying good-morning. 

‘* Well, Deacon Francis, it’s about four 
years since we leaned over this same 
boundary fence and talked Achsah’s affairs 
over,” said Deacon Justin. 


‘* Yes, it is very near four years, and I 
am willing to say that the results of the 
years have been wonderful—yes, wonderful 
to Achsah. Wecould not see then how 
Achsah was going to pay that mortgage, and 
I thought it a very risky move, her taking 
Edwin Churchill, and I said so, for I felt it 
to be my duty. And, Brother Justin, I be- 
lieved I talked according to my faith. 
Achsah’s faith was the ‘evidence of things 
not seen.’ Now, just look at those fields, 
literally loaded with vegetation. That boy 
takes to farming as naturally as a duck 
does to the water. The first year that he lived 
with Achsah he raked that cranberry bog 
yonder, cleaning it completely of rubbish, 
then spread about two inches of river sand 
all over it, and that year Achsah paid all the 
interest due on the mortgage. The second 
year she paid the interest and one-half the 
mortgage. The third year she renovated 
her orchards, planted young trees, so she 
couldn’t pay but a hundred on the balance. 
Now she has just cleared the whole, and 
has a nice little sum besides. Last week 





Edwin was saying they must enlarge the 
barn or tear it down and ‘build greater’; 
but Achsah said: ‘No building greater, Ed- 
win. We'll give to God what the barns can- 
not hold and what ign’t needed of what they 
do hold.’” 

‘I thought it would end well, for the 
Lord don’t move us to do good work and 
then let us suffer for it,” said Deacon Jus- 
tin. 

‘Now, Edwin wants two acres of my 
meadow there, joining Achsah’s cranberry 
bog; and I think I will let him have it. 
He’s enterprising and bids fair to make a 
good citizen, and he ought to be encouraged 
to stay among us,” said Deacon Francis, 
kindly. ‘‘ He likes cultivating cranberries, 
and two acres’ll start him nicely. Yes, 
Achsah was right. Iam willing to admit, 
and I was wrong, all wrong.” 
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The uprights of the back (6 letters): left de- 
parture and right a public way. Cross pieces of 
back (4 letters): top a barnyard animal and 
below it comfort. The seat is a rhomboid. 
Horizontals: 1, a place to rest on; 2, a 
drink; 3, walked on; 4, any instrument. 
Perpendiculars: 1, a consonant; 2, a boy’s 
name ; 3, skill; 4, sour; 5, the noise of a domes- 
tic animal ; 6, to perform; 7, a consonant. The 
legs are 5 letters each, Beginning at the left, they 
mean: 1, a tempest; 2,a profession; 3, im- 
mense. The rungs are: left, a way, and right, to 
draw. Doty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 22p. 
CUBE. 
[Puzzlers will notice an error in setting the 
diagram. ] 





desertion 

ae o i 
c f i g 
ef Feet's si g 
1 n i a 
o d q r 
q a u d 
u n o 1 
e temporary 
n a i u 
cl c 1 
ejaculate 


DIAMOND BETWEEN TWO SQUARE WORDS, 


Ww 
HIGH TAN MARK 
IDLE WATER ALOE 
GLUE NEB ROBE 
HEEL R KEEL 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH ist. 

Boriep Anmais.—1, yak; 2, llama; 3, ze 
bra; 4, quagga; 5, stag; 6, ermine; 7, beaver; 
8, rabbit; 9, urus; 10, panther; 11, antelope ; 
12, chinchilla; 13, gnu; 14, mole; 15, {bex; 
16, giraffe; 17, otter; 18, weasel; 19, hare; 
20, jackal; 21, fallow deer; 22, tapir ; 23, drom- 
edary ; 24, kinkajou; 25, nylghau. 

FRAMED CROSS. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Abys8 
PachaA 
PerdU 
Lyric 
Ea glE 


s b r 
awl fry sot 
sweet brier roses 
leg yes ten 
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MR. COOK’S REPLY TO PROFESSOR 
SMYTH. 


Tue following is Mr. Cook’s reference on Mon- 
day, February 19th, to Professor Smyth's com- 
munication to the Daily Advertiser of February 
17th. 

It is no part of my purpose, this morning, to 
reply in full to Professor Smyth’s three columns 
of fine type in the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
Saturday, February 17th ; but there are six errors 
as to matters of fact which vitiate his whole dis- 
cussion, and I point them out at once, to show 
that the communication is very vulnerable. 

1, Professor Smyth is entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that by “redemption” and “a redemp- 
tive system including the Atonement” I mean 
the same thing. His reply to seven points of my 
criticism, as well as the whole force of his some- 
what surprising citation from Samuel Weller, 
turns wholly on this palpable mistake and so is 
really no reply at all. The act of redemption is 
different from the redemptive system, because the 
latter includes the At t. My positions as 
to the distinction between atonement and re- 
demption are those which have been familiar to 
New England theology and in constant use at 
Andover for a generation. Professor Smyth 
should have noticed that in a passage he does not 
cite I speak of the limitation of redemption as 
“due to,” that is, as occurring on account of, 
‘*man’s evil choice not to repent” (Answer to 
question 18), and that this language interprets 
the passage which he does cite. The latter can 
be set in opposition to the standard definitions 
of New School New England theology only by an 
incorrect statement of its meaning. 

2. Three of the four questions put to Professor 
Smyth and in the answers to which the public 
generally and the religious press in particular 
have expressed a keen interest he entirely evades. 

8. He does not show that he has not charac- 
terized the theory or formula which limits pro- 
bation to this life, as “‘ moribund, perishing, and 
transient,” nor how this language is to be recon- 
ciled with his public position asa professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. 

After being elaborately questioned by Profess- 
or Smyth and after replying to his questions, I 
have a right, as a graduate of Andover Semina- 
ry, to put to hima question as to this blazing 
point of discussion. I have a right simply as an 
American citizen to put this question on the 
large matter of creed subscription. This is a 
very old and prominent topic in England and 
may yet become such here. Itis one in which 
the public is greatly interested and on which 
the views of a gentleman of Professor Smyth’s 
high culture and standing would, no doubt, be of 
value to us all. 

4. Professor Smyth is mistaken in supposing 
that I have put into the word probation the 
meaning I wish to draw out of it—namely, that 
it implies uncertainty of result. That meaning 
was in the word by established usage as long ago 
asthe days of Cicero and Cesar. Definitions 
are not made, but grow. 

5. Professor Smyth is mistaken in asserting, 
without qualification, that I am a Calvinist. 
New England new school theology is not Calvin- 
ism, but modified Calvinism, a consistent Cal- 
vinism, and is better called simply New School 
New England theology, the name by which it is 
known at home and abroad. 

6. Professor Smyth is mistaken in supposing 
that by “‘the essential Christ” I mean only con- 
science in its attitude of command, without re- 
gard to conscience in its attitude of benediction 
to the soul that obeys its command. I mean by 
the essential Christ, as my language shows, 
‘God immanent in the moral nature of every 
man,” or, in scriptural words, “the Logos,” or 
“the Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world” and that “in the beginning was 
with God and was God.” 

My chief purpose in referring thus early to 
Professor Smyth’s rejoinder to my answer to his 
twenty-eight inquiries is to prepare the way 
for a fuller answer by asking Professor Smyth 
himself a few more natural and necessary ques- 
tions. One of my reasons for putting these in- 
quiries to Professor Smyth he himself expresses 
admirably. ‘‘ Mr. Cook,” says Professor Smyth, 
‘*has been out of thecountry. He does not know 
what has been going on. [Laughter.] A little more 
information and intelligence in these matters 
would enable him to use his powers to much great- 
er advantage.” For the purpose of making this 
discussibn more thorough and especially more 
spiritually profitable, I put twelve new inquiries, 
and, in view of my own frankness in answering 
twenty-eight and more of Professor Smyth’s 
questions, the public will expect him to reply to 
this much fewer number. 

1. What are Professor Smyth’s definitions of 
a theodicy; a perfect theodicy ; atonement; re- 
demption ; a remedial system; the Divine jus- 
tice ; a fair chance; more than a fair chance; a 
decisive probation; a merely possible truth, 
against which no dogma can be laid down ? 

2. In the sentence “ Every soul that sees Christ 
as ite final judge will before have seen him as its 
atoning sacrifice” what is meant by “seeing 
Christ as an atoning sacrifice” in the case of 
those who have no knowledge during life as to 
the historic Christ ? 








3. What is meant by it in the case of those who 
have heard of the historic Christ only in a frag- 
mentary, false, or otherwise seriously imperfect 
way? 

4. If the principle adopted by Professor Smyth 
in the sentence quoted is applied seriously, does 
it not include the cases not only of “infants, 
idiots, lunatics, and some heathen,” but of all who 
have not heard at all, or, although hearing, have 
not adequately heard of the ‘‘ historic Christ ”? 

5. Does Professor Smyth indorse the following 
position of Dorner? “ The absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity demands that no one be judged before 
Christianity has been made accessible and 
brought home to him. But that is not the case 
in this life with millions of human beings. Nay, 
even within the Church there are periods and 
circles where the Gospel does not really approach 
men as that which it really is.”—(‘‘ Dorner on the 
Future Life,” ed. by the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, 
p. 101.) 

In the citations Iam to make from Dorner I 
beg leave to call the attention of this audience 
most carefully to his language, which I quote 
from the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth’s edition of a 
fragment of Dorner’s work, although I should 
advise all who wish for a complete view of this 
theme to read T. and T. Clarke’s edition of Dor- 
ner’s whole theology, or, better yet, the original 
German. 

6. How does Professor Smyth show tlmt it is 
not spiritually hazardous in an appalling degree 
to give, as Dorner does in the passage cited, such 
a definition of a fair chance that not only all 
who have never heard of the historic Christ, but 
millions who have, will think they have not had a 
fair chance, and then to promise to all these, on 
easy and liberal terms, a continued probation 
after death? 

7. How does Professor Smyth reconcile either 
Dorner’s position or his own with the position 
of St. Paul in Romans i and ii, that all who have 
conscience, free will, and the light of nature and 
experience are without excuse? 

8 What does Professor Smyth think of the 
following position of Dorner: ‘‘The sin which 
leads to damnation can never be the sin result- 
ing from innate sinfulness alone or at all from 
the influence of the race, the common spirit, ex- 
ample or temptation by error. Rather the sin ren- 
dering the individual absolutely bad can only be 
the personal guilt of rejecting Christ.” (See Dor- 
ner on ‘The Future Life,” edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth, page 125.) 

9. According to Professor Smyth, is the rejec- 
tion of the atoning love of God as seen in the 
historic Christ as presented to human souls here 
orin the intermediate state, the only ground of 
final condemnation? Is such rejection the only 
act that fixes character? If probation lasts, as 
Professor Smyth teaches, until such rejection of 
the historic Christ takes place, and if only what 
fixes character ends probation, does he not teach 
that it is this rejection and this only which fixes 
character? Does not this imply that among those 
who have not heard of the historic Christ in this 
life, not one in this life has fixed his character or 
could fix it, no matter how evil his deeds or how 
thoroughly confirmed his habits of vice? Is not 
such a position most attrociously frivolous, as 
well as mischievous, since it is palpably contrary 
to what is accurately known of human char- 
acter from modern ethical science and all great 
literature and philosophy of every creed and 
school, as well as in most direct contradiction to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

10. What is Professor Smyth’s reply in detail 

to the twelve passages of Scripture cited in the 
prelude to the 152d Boston Monday Lecture, as 
showing, directly or indirectly, that probation in 
its strict sense does not extend to the interme- 
diate state? In particular, what is Professor 
Smyth’s reply, on the basis of exegesis or liter- 
ary good sense, and not on that of a citation of 
authorities, to the position that Peter is to be 
explained as consistent with himself and that II 
Peter, ii, explains the references in I Peter to 
preaching to spirits in prison? 
_ 11. How does Professor Smyth justify the 
Divine character as a whole, including love and 
mercy, as well as justice, in permitting an unequal 
distribution among men of the goods of this life— 
such as health, education, intellectual and moral 
endowments at birth—and external incitements 
to virtue as well as in what appears to be an un- 
equal operation of the Holy Spirit upon the in- 
dividuals of the race in this life? 

12. How does Professor Smyth justify the 
Divine character as a whole’ in creating beings 
who, as the divine omniscience previous to their 
creation foresees, will be forever lost? 

In Professor Smyth’s article I am told that 
there is no attempt to force Dorner on the pub- 
lic; but here is a translation (holding up the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth's edition of “‘ Dorner on 
the Future Life”) of ali that Dorner says on 
eschatology pushed before the public by a gen- 
tleman who does not indorse him in every partic- 
ular, as I very well know ; but who, nevertheless, 
is regarded by the intelligent part of the public 
asin some sense a champion of Dorner’s views 
on many points. You will allow me to be per- 
fectly frank here. I know that I have been out 
of this country, but whom have I attacked since 
returning? Dorner,and no American. Dorner, 
I have studied for years. I have listened to him 
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often in Berlin. I have seen the disastrous ef- 
fects of his teaching in eschatology on much of 
the preaching in German state churches. Re- 
turning to America, I did not take part in a de- 
bate that was new to me, When have I named 
any American here belonging to what I call the 





siren school of semi-Universalism? Not till men 
of that school came forward, and in print at- 
tacked this platform, was there the name of a 
man of that school whispered here. I do not 


pretend to know what the siren school of semi- | 


Universalism inside American Congregational 
orthodoxy thinks. This movement has no news- 
paper of its own as yet. [Laughter.] There is 
no accredited organ of this faction ; for I will not 
dignify it by the name of party. There is a 
Plymouth pulpit faction, inside of orthodoxy, or 
outside, which shall I say? [Laughter.] ‘Out 
side,” gentlemen behind me say, Marcus Aure- 
lius wrote ;: “Abhor all that needs walls and cur- 
tains.” If Iam to follow this precept, and if I 
am to keep in view these columns of questions 
to me by Professor Smyth, and this volume 
issued by the Rev. Dr, Smyth, and the months of 
discussion which have raged about this name, I 
must say that there is also a Smyth faction. 
[Laughter.] It has noconnection whatever with 
the first, except in repudiating the view that 
probation is limited to this life. Professor 
Smyth is a vigorous and most honorable oppo- 
nent of the first faction. Until attacked, I did 
did not once name that other faction nor the 
Smyth faction, for I do not pretend to know 
accurately what they think. I am anxious to 
ascertain. It is possible, if I can sufficiently 
draw the fire of these factions, that by and by 
my ignorance will be adequately enlightened. 
One of my objects is to draw the fire of the 
enemy, and I am succeeding, if you please. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Summarizing the central question of a current 
debate under this phraseology, “‘ Park or Dorner, 
which?” Iam told by Professor Smyth that 
this language is unfit to be addressed to cultured 
persons, because it savors of an appeal to local 
prejudices, If Dorner had taught at Andover 
what he has taught at Berlin, and if Professor 
Park had taught at Berlin what he has taught at 
Andover, I should be to-day a German in my 
theology and a vehement opponent of the New 
England school. [Applause.] It is only on ac- 
count of the clearness, massiveness, comprehen- 
siveness, acuteness, and conclusiveness of the 
best portions of the thought of the New School 
New England theology that I reverence it, I am 
not a New Englander by birth. Itis true I have 
lived here more than anywhere else in the world, 
and passed the more important of my school- 
days here; but my theological sympathies are 
not limited by geographical lines. I repel, as 
utterly unworthy of any generous or cultivated 
person, the suspicion that Iam ruled by provin- 
cial prejudices and local attachments. Clear ideas 
at any cost carried out to the thirty-two points 
of the compass, these, with spiritual purposes, 
are what I revereand what I do not find in Dor- 
ner’s eschatology, but do find in Professor Park 
and his great predecessors among those who 
have developed New England theology. It will 
be understood, of course, that Ido not lack rev- 
erence for orthodox evangelical theology outside 
of New England. The principles I am defending 
are common to the standards of all the evangel- 
ical bodies. 

If I have said anything that seems personally dis- 
courteous to any one, I cancel it. My object is 
to cultivate here entire freedom of discussion, 
without discourtesy. I have been out of the 
country, and have not participated in the discus- 
sions which have aroused in many circles a bit- 
terness of feeling which amazes and pains me. 
Let it be far from us in this assembly. I would 
unite with Professor Smyth in prayer to Almighty 
God that we may be led into the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 


Selections. 
NOTES ON STUTTERING. 


‘* A-A-A-RE-Y y-y-you the st-u-u-t-t-tering 
doctor ?” asked a much excited man of a 
gentleman who was seated comfortably in 
the parlor of the Griswold House. 

‘No, sir; but I claim to cure stuttering 
and stammering,” said the doctor courteous- 
ly. ‘You seem to have a serious impedi- 
ment in your speech ?” 

‘* T-]-I-s-s-should think I had,” answered 
the man in awfully mixed tones. ‘‘I-i-im- 
pediment isn’t any n-n-name for it! 8-s-say, 
doctor, if y-y-you ¢-c-can c-c-cure m-m-me 
Tiles ve y-y-you f-f-f-f-f—” 

hether he yas poing to say five dollars 

or five hundred never be known; his 
jaws kept palpitating, his eyes rolled, and 
is mouth remained open, but sound there 
was none. The doctor motioned him to sit 
down, and made a careful investigation of 
his vocal chords, after which he remarked 
— 
‘\Go-0-004," anid. the’ patient 

‘ ” e .~ y-y-y- 
see, I w-w-ant to exec m-marri 3 but I 
can’t m-m-m-ake |-]-l-ove—” 

‘*You had better write what you have to 
say,” interposed the doctor, him a 
card and pencil, “and in six you 
can tell the rest of the story without a stam- 


mer: I invite all t to. come and hear 
you at the expiration of that time.” 

The doctor does not claim to cure every 
case, as there is occasionally malformation 
of the vocal organs which can never be 
remedied; but he does not undertake such 
cases. Upon being asked how many lady 
patients presented themselves to be cured 
of stuttering, hs said not one per cent. of 
the cases were women. They controlled 
all implements of speech by will-power. 

‘‘The truth is,” said the doctor, ‘‘ stutter- 
ing is simply nervous embarrassment in 
its worst state. When aman who stutters 
comes to see me, he talks at his worst, 
as he is excited and bashful, A woman 
who calls on me will not talk at all; she 
brings some friend along to describe her 
case, ‘‘Stuttering,” continued the doctor, 
‘‘ is as contagious as a disease, and it usu- 
ally begins by the person acquiring the 
habit in childhood. Children are natural 
mimics and are almost sure to stutter if 
they hear some one speaking in that way. 
It is almost impossible for older people to 
hear it and not feel disposed to affect the 
habit. 

There are various ways by which the 
stutterer or stammerer—the terms are syn- 
onymous—endeavors to overcome his de- 
formity of speech, one method being to 
exclude all saliva from the mouth, another 
to count silently, another to hold pebbles 
in the mouth as Demosthenes did when he 
walked on the seashore and communed 
with the waves. It is a known fact that 
a man can be a confirmed stutterer and yet 
sing as well as any one, and, it is recorded 
of a young lady, that when her lover had a 
dozen times attempted to pop the question, 
each time giving up in des; and making 
an ignominious retreat such an at- 
tempt as—‘‘ W-w-w-ill you m-m-m-m-m—” 
When the girl quietly remarked: “If you 
can’t say it, sing it,” and the youth bawled 
out in mel measure, ‘‘ Will you marry 
me?” and relieved her of further suspense. 

A stuttering farmer who was driving into 
town with a load of wood, met a man who 


asked him: ‘‘$-s-say, M-m-m-ister, how 
much d-d-do y-you ask f-f-for that w-w- 
wood?” The farmer answered in a fury. 


‘*N-n-n-one of y-y-your business. J-j-just 
w-w-wait till I get down, and I'll t-t-t-ell 
y-y-you ” 

Fortunately a third party came along just 
then, who explained to the farmer that the 
man was not making fun of him; but was 
a stutterer like himself. 

Two stammerers met at the depot. Said 
the first one; 

‘* W-w-here a-a-are y-y-you | meagre ?” 

‘* W-w-w-why,” said the other, ‘ ]-J-I-a- 
a-am g-g-g-oing to N-N-N-ew Y-Y-Y-ork to 
g-g-get c-c-cured of stu-u-uttering!” 

** Th-h-h-at’s t-t-he p- ace t-to -go,” 
said the first one. PRP thes wa hese 
I-I-I was c-c-c-c-cured.”— The Detroit Post. 


ong pe Arse 
A NOVEL CEREMONY. 
THE FIRST GENUINE AND COMPLETE CHI- 
NESE FUNERAL HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Tue funeral of Ow Shing, the late mana- 
ger of the Wing Wo Sang Company, who 
ast Wednesday was suffocated in his room 
by fumes of an open charcoal fire, used to 
heat his room, took place yesterday, from 
No. 720 Sacramento Street, and was cop- 
ducted with a great deal of celestial pomp. 
The procession moved in the following 
order: Along Sacramento Street to Kearny, 
to Jackson, to Dupont, and then along that 
street to Market and to the burying-ground. 
First came a Chinaman, attired in a long, 
flowing robe, of light blue material, which 
was girded at the waist with a strip of white 
cotton cloth, the Chinese emblem of mourn- 
ing. He was followed by two coolies, each 
carrying a large white lantern, in which was 
a lighted taper. On each of these lanterns 
were Chinese characters in blue, setting forth 
the name of the deceased and his office. 
These lanterns were carried to light the path 
the spirit of the deceased had to walk, in order 
to reach the gates of Heaven. Then came 
twomore ies, each — a brass gong, 
which they beat loudly and continuously, to 
drive off any evil spirit which might wish 
to cross the path. In addition to the gongs, 
these coolies each carried a square flag, of 
ellow material, on which were characters in 
ack. These told of the unfortunate circum- 
stances by which the deceased met his death. 
Next, came four more coolies, each carrying 
banner, on which were writ- 


four musicians, each playin 
instrument, which emitted § 
piercing noises, which were intended to as- 
sist the fons beaters in frightening away all 
ite devils and s black devils. 





with black mo clothes. In the hearse 
was the coffin con the mortal remains 
of Ow Shing. This was covered with yo 
red cloth, as a symbol that the death of 


deceased was a violent one. On the of 
the hearse sat a Chinaman, in full 
who distribu of Chinese 


paper, five or six inches long, each perforated 
several times. These sheets of paper were 
what the Chinese call mock money, and each 
perforation represented 1 cash—a Chinese 
coin. This was designed to propitiate the 
spirits along the —. 5 which might be dis- 
posed to make disturbances affecting the 
coffin or its contents. By the distribution 
of mock money the Chinese believe that 
they purchase the right of way for the dead. 
Behind the hearse, on each side of which 
marched pall-bearers, in mourning, were 
four professional mourners, attired from 
head to foot in white. One of these had his 
face covered with a white cloth and was 
led along by two coolies, who carried before 
them a small tray, filled with food and tea. 
After these followed a number of merchants 
on foot, and carriages, containing friends of 
the deceased. 

It was the first funeral conducted strictly 
a Chinese usages in San Fran- 
cisco.—San Francisoo Cali, 

> 


McGri's wife proposed some plan the other 
evening to which he said ‘‘Oh! fie,” and she 
took the poker and poked out the fier, 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 


Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilbleins, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY'S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
Jfeit. Price, % cents. . 
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INSUMP TION. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAG, 


and avoid risk and annoyance of broken bottles. 





One 16.cent goes further than four 6ounce vials 
of liquid blue. 
‘our Grocer can procure it from 


Cc. T. RAVYVOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Fulton S8t,, New York. 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 


SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


Parlor, Library, Dining, and Bed- 
room Sets, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS TO PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING, 


B. 1. SOLOMOW'S SONS, 


Union Square and (6th St. 


FACTORY : 
211 and 213 Weoster Street, N. Y. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS : 
156 Tremont &t, 
BOSTON. 


180 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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Economy! Durability ! 
Elegant Designs! 


The manufacturers invite the most careful 
scrutiny and criticism of these goods, and 
would requestthat you ask your Jeweler his 
candid opinion of them, They are the most 
common-sense and economical Cases made 


“NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


2 West 23 i. bet. Fifth and Sixth Ars,, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest end beat 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest atyles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a« third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is pectfully solici Orders 
from the country will have the best attention, 
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ALABASTINE ie ualed asa Wall Finish. It 
no fas, turmile, and aay an ogee at 
Raregie ec acliog: aie Kemhdeal 
A rhb 7th MPANT, Boston and Chicago 
by sama Gevkond toatimaniale 
Cia BTR tlle 
GRATES AND FENDERS. 








J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc, 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
DIRecT IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILK, 
BRANCH No, 348 CANAL 8ST. 


ss RAVEL. 
COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION TO 


CALIFORNIA, 


VISITING EN ROUTE 


ashington. The Mam ‘ries eof Kentucky, 
Nao Cslorade, Deacon ot nltgek x riatenl 
California. 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
vta y 
ai See . aco, ra fain Salt sala ¢ I 
conees pas ro entirely different rou repent 
man cars, hovel clesmameaition, carriage drives, and 
ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Full particulars free on application. 


way, New York; 
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WINTER RESORTS, 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Te these whe pis to Winter 
o tay Js riv: fo" oura feos New er: 
i; » "4 end sunny or 
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Farm and Garden. 


i fhe Agricultural Editor wtil be glad to receive any 
practical hints, #ugycations, or é¢nfermdtion that 
i make thts department more watualle to those 

Of oer aubteribers who feel apecially interest al. | 


RURAL TOPICS. 


For lice on cattle apply & strong solution of 
tobacc o 


.-A peculiar bitter taste in butter is some- 
times caused by overchurning, and not-always 
from a lack of cleanliness only. 


..- The young orchard needs good cultivation, 
and it should not be seeded down to clover or 
timothy, Spread ashes, salt, and manure broad- 


cast, 


.For asparagus choose a deep, light, sandy 
loam and work in plenty of fine farmyard 
manure, It is preferable, if as convenient, to 
plant in one long row on one side of the garden, 
having the plants about cighteen inches apart. 


.Sow onion seed in rich soil, and previous 
to the sowing spread broadcast some Pernvian 
yuano or bone-dust. About five or six pounds 
of seed are required to sowanactre. Better sow 
too thick than too thin, if trouble is expected 
from the onion maggot. 


Soot is a very valuable fertilizer for plants. 
It wives a healthy color to flower and foliage and 
induces vigor of growth. For our ont-door 
plants mix it with salt in the proportion of on¢ 
part of the soot to ten of salt, Water the plants 


after each application of the soot, 


The Lord Nelson apple is well known in 
England, but not so well here, . Thongh an 
early Winter apple, it will keep well along into 
Jamuary, itis said, It has a yellowish skin and 
its flesh iserisp, tender, and jnicy, mild snb-acid. 
Quality good to very good, 
rower, 


The tree ig a@ strong 





..Onr butter réports in 1881 amounted to | 


19,718,560 pounds, valued at #3,774,990, and the 


cheese reports were 126,001,845 pounds, worth | 


#13,401,189. Value of both #17,576,179. 


Fruit-growers moving from one section of 
the country to another should ascertain what 
varicties of fruit produce best in the new locality. 
One must not be guided exclusively by the suc- 
cess he has had with any kinds previously, 
especially if there is much difference in the 
latitude of the two places, 


.Whitewash the poultry house@ inside, to 
give them a peat and clean appearance. Apply 
kerosene to the perches and nests, to keep vermin 
away. Give fowls plenty of meat-scraps, burned 
bones, and oyster-shells and let them have a good 
«lust-bath. 


Dust and sand should always be at | 


hand. It can easily be kept in boxes or barrels, 


to be used as necded, 


. There are many dairymen who sell or kill 
all their calves, in order to have the use of the 


cows’ milk sooner. Some of the best of these | 


calves are just what the average farmer wants to 
build up his herd, as they must be from good 


milk and butter cows or the professional dairy- | 


min would not keep them, Some are pure 
breds that are thus obtainable at a very low 
figure, and such will develop into extra fine 


stock, 


. Regularity in both time and amount of 
feed for stock is an important consideration. 
Irregularity in feeding often counterbalances 
many good qualities of breed, as peculiar adapta- 
tion to milk or beef production. Health and 
vigorous growth or rapid fattening depend very 
largely on method in feeding. Sheep, especially, 
show very quickly and unmistakably lack of 
proper care on this point, which many farmers 
are fain to disregard, 


> 


A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED. 


teports have recently been published of a 
number of experiments in raising corn under a 
system of high cultivation, from which the yield 
has been at the rate of from 100 to 250 bushels 
per acre, In most of these experiments the area 
cultivated was small, yet they were large enough 
to show what resulta may be obtained by heavy 
manuring and thorough cultivation. Upon one 
plot, thirty-three by thirty-three feet, in McLean 
County, Illinois, 217 pounds of ears of 160 
pounds of shelled corn were raised last year. The 
soil was creek-bottom, rather than sandy. An 
underground drain ran directly through the plot. 
Well-rotted barnyard and hog manure was used 

one good two-horse load before planting. This 
was worked in with e five-shovel plow, the soil 








being stirred@’about four inehes deep, The plot | 


was marked for four rows, and 160 grains were 
planted, twenty inches apart, on May 4th. One 
hundred and thirty-five grains germinated. The 
average hight of stalks was twelve feet. 

In Crawford County, Missouri, 150 kernels 
planted on ground which had been for four 
years planted to onions, and each Fall heavily 
manured with well-rotted manure. from the 
sheep-barn, produced at the rate of 222 bushels 
per acre. The seeds were planted nineteen 


THE 
inches apart, in eight rows. A large number of | 
experiments have given results almost as good | 
as this, | 

Such reports have uo little practical value, | 
since they show what may be done. Whether or | 
not it will be easy to convince the Western | 
farmer that it will pay him to plow less land, and 
to cultivate the smaller area more thoroughly, 
remains to be seen. Many inthe West seem to 
believe their land isso rich that no manure is 
needed; and, acting upon that belief, they go 
on year after year making heavy drafts upon the 
store of health Nature placed there, and never 
seem to think of making a deposit to keep 
their account good. They do not keep stock 
enough to eat any considerable part of their grain- 
crops, and #0 return to the land part, at least, of 
that which has come from it in the form of grain, 
If a few such farmers can, by the reports of the 
results of the better methods in farming, be in- 
duced to cultivate fewer acres, to turn pert of 
their corn-land into meadow and pasture, and 
finally to keep an increased number of cattle, 
hogs, or sheep, and thus turn the grain mtoa 
more condensed and valuable form, the work of 
those who have made these experiments will not 
have been in vain.—Chieago Tribune, 

> 

Surron & Sons, the well-known English 
gardeners, have made a trial of the leading new 
tomatoes from America, the Continent, and from 
home sources, They all had a similar warm ex- 
posure, The following is the substance of the 
reports on American varieties : Conqueror, large, 
red, and fine form, and very free bearer; Presi- 
dent Garfield, mammoth in size, much ribbed, 
too large, and not handsome enough ; 
Grant, similar to Conqueror ; 
celsior, 


General 
Hathaway's ex- 
good sized, very handsome, a large 
cropper, does best in warm exposure; Trophy, 
large, free grower, but late; Vick’s Criterion, 
large, fine flavored, productive, good for market ; 
Sims’s Mammoth Cluster, coarse and large. 
Among English sorts Sutton’s Earliest of All 
ripened eight days before any variety, a fre 
growerand bearer; Glamorgan, very large, free 
bearer, fine; Sutton’s Royal Cluster, excellent, 
handsome, and whe Gardenbr'e Ovonic A full 
report is givenin the Gardener's Cronicle, 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND 
COOK-BOOK 


mailed free ou application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE 


Champion Sbir-Sling & Carrier, 
FOR UNLOADING. 


Has no equal in capacity, adapta- 
tion, nor in saving time, 
labor, or expense, 

It embraces the true principles gt 
unloading hay and grain. 4 loac 
unloaded in six hours. 

G. VAN SICKLE, Shortsville, N.Y. 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & C0., 


Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., 

(Successors to MERRELL & COLEMAN), 
offe ra fine pesortme nt of FRUIT TREES and GRAPE 
VINES. Having rebuilt their greenhouses, intro- 
duced the White Springs water and the new Catch- 
pole steam-heating a paresns, they are prepared to 
propagate a larger ¢ and etter stock of vines, etc., than 
ever before. Strong vines of Don Juan, Je fferson, 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Lady Washington, Moore's 
Early, and Vergennes sent by mail on receipt of #1 


coe. Catalogue ik 
\ WM. x. COLE MAN. HORACE ANTHONY. 


§ CHOICE CEE yes 
SEES ANTS 


ou will findt! tone Dollar will buy its fall vaiue 
OUTCHESS NURSERY AND SEED ESTABLISHMENT 


W.L. FERRIS, Jr.x2w vor 









HEALTH of WOMAN 
‘sHE HOPE 
OF THE RACE, 


Woman can Sympathise 
With Woman. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND 


is the sovereign remedy for all female weaknesses 
and complaints so common among ladies—also for all 
the paintul.Kidney Diseases of Either Sex. 

Mrs, Lydia &, Pinkham’s Blood Purifier will eradi- 
cate every vestige of Humors from the Blood, at the 
same time will give tone and strength to the om, 
As marvellous in results asthe — and shoul 
be“used by men, women and cl children. 


should | bp witponst Aw PINKH AM’S 
L iv E Rt Sob bpation titoumess 


‘ad colli roa the ver, 3 « es soente per box. 


ies should keep Mrs. 3. Pinkham's Sanative Wash 
a it {s'a superior article. 20 cts per package. 


All these celebrated remedies are manufactured at 
the labratory 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Under 
the personal saperintendence of Mra. Lydia E +i 
ham. ak und (in form of lozenges or dlls), ) Png 


asters 











INDEPENDENT, 


RARE LILIES 
From Japan and and arial 


om Per doz, 
Lilium Auretum. Golden Japan ay. Be. 820 
olumbianum, mateseredh Orange 








" 20 200 
23 250 
pe Medeoloides, Scarlei Japan it rT) 5 Ww 
“ Excelsam, Nankeen Yellow Lily 40 400 
” eae” ee Dotted Orange-Red Sh. 
“  Krameri, Pink Japan Lily... 40 400 
Parge}inum, Bright Oranve-Red ot 
7 Pervats. Orange-Veltow Lily’: ra 
* Washingtonianum, Kare 
SUUIPTT AIIET 0.00 cncamnaceéoons 600 
Leichtlinii, Camry. Yellow and 
Crimaon Spot Lily.......-...+ oO 5 ow 


*,* Catalogues of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap- 
plication. 


), M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 


INCUBATORS. —.The Messrs. HEBBARD Bros., 

of Knoxville, Tenn., Ay send 
for $1.50 Drawings, Specitications, of. that will enable 
you to make one of their famous self-regulating Hatch- 
my redler machine, 65-eg¢s capacity, $25. Send 
or circular 


F: ARMERS’ FERTIL IZER CO., 


RAOUSE, N. Y. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers. 


¢#@~ Send for Circular. Mention INDEPENDENT. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


~ pTALOGUE os 


ARDEN FIELD AND 


4 BES Sa SOye 
HANDBOOK” 


FLOWER SEED PLanis 


rine SMALLFRUITS AND 
FARM & GARDEN 


CarveniAeous 17 





EsTaBLISHED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
ecriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of FLower and VacsTasie 
ecods—with much useful information upon their culture—150 pages 
mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Extra ey Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Acknorledzed by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wonder,” send tous and get the genuine Bliss’s Amer- 


ican Wonder. 

Baa F.. ym) kage, 26 cents; pint, 45 cents; quart, 
a Kern suet giving full particulars of all the leading nov- 
» B. EK. BLISS& 80NS, 34 Barclay Street, otal baiaelil 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

actory, Newark, N. J. 


Fac 
pe Permene and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circu 





Ju the second Gold Mi Meda) ® awa’ 
leading milk-setting apparatus of the wo! 





March 8, 1883. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for EACH CRopP, containing just the necessary 
PLANT Foop it requires, 
AA’? Ammoniated Super Phcoppete. 
“* Pelican’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals, 
Ground Bone, — 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 
Our Circular, taining facts i ting to farmers, 
furnished on application. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


- Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Should Use no Other. 


It is the Purest, the most Concentrated, the Strongest, 
the Heaviest, he © Obeapes and | the Best Dairy 
h the orld. 


WARRANTED as P tf Ang any SALT in the 

Took majority of all Premiuma Awarded at pe Gent 
Union Dairy Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—9th, 1 

J. w. BARKER, Secre tary, Syracuse, x. Y. ° 





CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 


Perfectly aru for'{luet tate Machine. 
Send three- “cent otan: » for Illustrated Circular to 
M. HAL STED. Box 160, Rye, N.Y. _ 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation 
iss3. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
about U. P. Ry. landsin this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
_te" Refer to this advertisement..29 _ 


WANTED on salary tosell our nurs- 
ery stock. Reliable men of energy 
can find permanent employment at 
a good salary and expenses paid. 


Particulars free. Address 


THE CHASE NURSERIES, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





(State your age.) 


TEDw, Ey 
pe ee alee ps Bois 


and to cus- 
tk Itcontains 
pages, 600 
descriptione and valuable Tinecticns for for F panties 
1500 varicties of le and 


Plants, Fruit ‘Trees Inyalushie to > al, espec- 
ially to Market Gardenc ers. Send f 
D.M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mion 


pt ae rinse wane te Sat oF ering i 
ers of last t year a 





tions, Geraniume, nsies, 
Hardy Roses, spe Vi santhe- 
mums and —_ we 4 


espec dally § 
=} lorue with Fn Xo 
for best Saga as s 


Reon applicat. 


ES New York: 





COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Their Superiority Demonstrated. 
Their Success without a Parallel. 
OVER 20,000 IN DAILY USE. 
Made in Four Styles. 
Factory Use, 
THEY ARE SELF-SKIMMING. 


Five Gold Medals and Seven Silver Medals 
Awarded fox sepertestty. Awarded the Gold ett, a 
This is 


All Sizes for Dairy or 





t the French Government Dairy Competition 
the Fre nch Government, after competitive tests with 


pe Gathering Pian. 


Having used the Cooley Creamer, in connection 


three years, we feel ~~ to say that, in our opinion, it is the. 

where the cream only is gathered for the Og DL, 

Creamer, with erfect: satis een to them an , 4 -~ Soand See eS iow Tak masked han boner 
Ei. Proprietors Orange Creamery, ORANGEVILLE, ILL. 


k for one Pound of Butter. 


Creamer generally brings us from two to four cen 
made from cream raised in other Fae Re Respectful 


Only 15 Ibs. 10 oz. of Mil 


ell my cream to the Amberst (Mase) Cog =, Si Ae of thia c ary set their milk in Gooley 


I 
Ibs. ten oz. milk, as returned by the factory. 
Creamers. 


with various other patent the Deity und ¢ our patrons for 


best creamer in use for the Dai he Creamery, 
e have over one hundred oairens a the Cooley 
Butter made from cream raised in the Cooley 


and have made a pound ¢ butter from fiftee 


CHARLES LAWTON, LEVERETT, Mass. 


A FULL LINE OF DAIRY AND FACTORY ‘SUPPLIES. Send postal for Circulars and Testimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACH 


HINE CoO., Bellows Fatlis, Vt. 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL, 


WITH OR WITHOU 


FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, SPRING HOES 


i OI. 40M s 






IS 
(7 A 7 


UNL 





Every Heerlen Drill 


OR CORN PLANTER. 
Force Feed Grass Seeder. 


warranted to sow pecily. evenly 
accurately any of the vetoes kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano, whether Dry or Damp. 
The only Grain Drill having a Special 


Device for Planting Corn 
for the Crop. 


No Grain pal in the market can perform #0. so great a 


y of work. Many thousands in use. 


i> sy send tor DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 
JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, Owego, Tioga County, New York. 





of gu 


C 


Ples 
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y Salary and expenses 
Com Pienuss fon Ee es SETS a | Qa, WAnzeo é Witte for terms. 
noe LLLED Warseryusen, B etter, Mew Yo York. has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 

: ye sui | — ings and the following Publications, which may very 


cat only, adagces t d which will 
and Wheel Standards. "Aaitrese: READER! % rk aes RS be a properly be used for Holiday Presents, anc c 
SYRACUSE CHILLED Puow Con Co., ‘ebro. ! ERS, Keene, N. +: & fr will 


awa Wh aa Poi al Prin or 


very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
of guaranteed sbftrai for $25 per ton, is it not a useless outlay of money to pay the high prices. 
asked for many other Phosphates ? . — phoma at A The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
Consider this question well before purchasing your Fertilizers for Spring crops, We offer you : leys, as red by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Jain ‘et-whtlesal 
, hurn at Nesale by ere 20 00 
9 - pe Ritchie, the Engraver... ...... 06000" cc ceee scene 2 
BAUGH $ “FIVE DOLLAR 0s ’ pag toy: * | gHE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 























Of Sheet, WW... 2... cece eceeeeeeeeeweceeeees $200 
wanted, Send for r— 


PRICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS lare to the manufacturets, i MII. 5. <cicncnseasanetmbesaginseninnann 2 00 
On cars or boat in Philadelphia ~~ \ . Meseles, & dard | ime Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A, H. 





Poultney, Vt. Ritchie, the Engraver, ..........sccscesceds s+», 35 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
MUTOMATIC _ 


= 

Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

USK'S EX-VICE-PRES, HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1.06 
PLANTER 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 





EX-VIGE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


















Dino, TONDO... diced cdiderbicsoraicorsicesoodegns 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 DOMED, ...vxedencondes 1 0 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,..............65 100 
al All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
a > LAN 2 ION OF A HOR. | and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 
We guarantee . °o : LANES ay ware ae A ower Ma da w: — 
ery REMINGTON Y The aslent to fiandie ms nd the. Fastest I and | The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
sabes fs _— By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
Every Planter fully srranted tisfaction guaran y 
CARBON PLOW well wd. igdupensense ne t ie season, Send for B60 pages. Price........chescceeseecere cece enens 0 7 
made, of good material, and eiseules, fenemene Co... The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
¢ ’ a 4. ‘Venter at oh Haus Bt, Ante tor, Cloth. 100 pages. ..icv.cssccsecteeeencceseeseess 0 D0 
1 properly handled, to give x wy A fiemils Johnson, Fu Te Sete Avent Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in = ie —— for ordiweet . THE INDEPENDENT, 
this, afteg one day’s trial, Plow , , 
‘ 251 Broadway, New York. 
may be held subject to Man- “i FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. Str! 
ufacturer’s order. ft 


WE have’ bad 60 many Many inquiries for Files 0: 


Binders for Dux INDEPENDENT since the change The Mundependent, 
to its present form that we have made arrange- ~ 
mépis with Koch, Bons & ai, ach of —_— 
, the best Binder in une, to supply those who , ER , Rr . 
* 18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. may desire them, Each File or Binder wil WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
THE CARBO “ . . t —half 
more durable On mae Al. wee need tareely of Cast Seeel, is much lighter and | conveniently bold twenty-six numbers—half a 


d Iron d’for Mlustrated Price-List. year, The cover bas “Tue Inperenvent”’ | *[T ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








Mannfactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.. Nion, N.Y, _ | 2 )ose OB It i ee re ein euarp respect | (332 Numbers (postage free)... ofS 00 
Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 So. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. like a bandsome volume. They will be de- | 26 a ° mor. (postage free) vee - 150 
Hvered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar | 13 “  @ mos.), Wil: damit’. 75 
suerte = each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one | 4 “ (i month), 1 eeeeseeennans 35 
ANSTON'S PATE) "JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD dollar and twenty-five cents each. Pe usual 4 7 Me - ar oy “° = 

Nr price is $150. Aut of the File or der is umber (1 week) . oreveeees : 
“ A One subscription two years... 5 00 

eo 2 DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. given b 10%, : One subscription with onc NEW subse riber, in 
READY FOR USE, one remittance . 5 00 


” 














. = \ afin One subscription with two NEw  subac rie: rs, in 
FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND C€ EIL- some | Ser ae a ee na, Shiai : 700 
INGS. PURE W HITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL cee git Frat ' One subscription three years 7 00 
Gale Gah Ge Daan AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- One subscription with three New subsc ribe rs, 
URPOSE IN THE . in one remittance a _ . &8&350 
HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS weer ee yeare 8 88 
Beware of worthicss imitations under various names- 4 ODE TEMMICTAMOE./ 0... eee ee ents 10 00 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR peg One subscription five yeara.. sdrebecesereesss AO OO 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO Pend roe over five atthe « same rate, invari 
wey 0 » e 
TRADE MARK. Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, Beginning January 1st, 1882, Sem INDEPENDENT will 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 206 WATER STREFT, NEW YORK. be published om the cash principle-that is, papers 
expiring afte®. January ist, 1688, wil) be stopped at 
s 8 the expiration Of time paid for. 
= Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw Bake all remittances payable to the order of 
@ THE INDEPENDENT. ; 
, te Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Cp Bank Checks, Drafts, or Expres Money Orders, If / 


possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money im a Keoterrnen Letren. The pres 
TTENDERSON’S EARLY HENDERSON'S '° ent stration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 

CABBAG’ OAULLFLS i peatsaal adtibass losses by mail, and all Postmastera 
are obliged Ww register letters whenever requested 
to do #o. 

No names entered on the subscription bocks with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the frst page of 
the paper, and to renew two Or three weeks previous 
to the efpiration, ® that bo iog of neralegs may 
oceur, 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 


Matures 


The eari- 
lestof Cauli- 
flowers. , 
Sownatthe | MAJOR CLARE'S; 
same tine] PINK CELERY.: 
and under} 1+ i¢ not generally known 
‘conditions. that the red or pink Cele 
with ten ries are asa rule much sue 

ca do in quality to the 


SQUANTUM SUGAR 
CORN. 


Box medium catty variety, 
ity the 





ducing from four oy wt +4 
ona stalk. This A the va- 
riety which is in so t 
favor with the well-known 
Squantum Club ot Rhode 
Island, and used almost ex- 
clusively by them in their 


= oe Ee onty sre 
. they better flavored an 
ee a ace [more cee but they ase, 
+. Be better during winter. “Thi 
of theEarly | "¢¥ variety 3s of medium 





variet ‘ . jose habit, 

ergata able it to bel _ oe = by hey ‘ts the measuring 9 inches in diameter epee enh Boge, beast, ‘. solid, for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
» a ar it oO 

Pkt. 15¢5 Quart, 50 ots. F Wakefield, 7 — ‘_a t the acre, while | of june, one week earlier than any other sort. | 294 ,possesses @ Ane wal: remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 


Early Flat Dutch, Winningstadt etc., produc- | Every plant forming a fine head. 1a addition § "Yt Gaver. the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 


low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 


ing no larger heads can only be at the | to its earliness, and greater certainty to he Pkt. 20c.; per Ox. 61. 
tate of 8,000 to the acre, A jar quality § than any other v. . its dwarf habit 

of this varicty is that it keeps longer without J short outer leaves al iow it to be planted as 
bursti ag Bes a8 after heading, than any other J close as 18 or 20 inches each way, sothat from 































sort w twelve to fourteen thousand can be set out is received, But when a pomeer stamp 16 received 
Pkt. 16c.; Ox. 60c.; 1-4 Ib. 62.25. Jonanacre, 50 cents per packet. the Lammy | will be eens by me 
ie arene nena Messrs. SAMPSO & ¢ 6, No, 188 Fleet Street, 
VERY EARLY ETAMPES CABBAGE SALAM ANDER LETTUCE. CALIFORSTA NEOT AR sCALY WATERMELAK, are —. ents “ tendon to receive subscriptions 
sigecst does This is the : First exhibited at the ane aes THE INDEPENDY 
at a) 7 ; & 
of attention best lettuce —- Sp nape = P.-O0, Box 2787, Roy ont oh, 
n our tria 


for summer 
use. 


groundslast and looks as if ae 
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year, noth / nt pies 
eee seca ae CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
count of its ons is 35 Ibs., although . 
Seen mates it is not anumual fog 
sg wth the a in weight. The Aesh t _ 3 A 
earliest, but 1 crm: 
pecoliag tender, and of exqpisite 
p ec alias * able feature, favor, ‘but its OTHER first-class publications and period- 
Xo i Lit h . owever, 1S ive “4 . > 
are shownin the accompanying ‘engraving. aa nd Phat it will] All who were fortunate enough to taste this om, ah fe icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
It is, of course, rather premature to assume withstand drouth ai best _ * This new variety at our place thé Ast summer, ITC dition from es in connection with Tux Lsperenpunt, and 
that from its great earliness, the Etampes | &cf in head, than any age reas, 7 ing) Uaite in prowmencing it ef mest delicious Steen Gx v2 
wil take a leading place as an early variety an proven. dufing the unexampled «ry - ee i" 3 OP ligne ohn tive, pulled. me ‘oy with Ms persons desiring any such will find it te their 
lor market purposes, but from what we have antl of ze, while is very om 
seen of it we believe that it will prove most | Pkt. 196.4 Oz. 85e.: 1-4 Ih 01.25. J thick, sweet and juicy, apd off unsurpassed very. cough. ia rind, vill make & advantage to send their subscriptions through 
valuable and desiral ¥ flavor. Paeket, 60 comta/ 4 is offi 
Pt. Ibe; Ox. Toes 1-4 Tb. @2.50. Pkt. 1505 this office. 
NEW DWARF PEA, “ AMERICAN WONDER.” PERFECT GEM SQUASH. Extrs Early PURPLE TOP MEXICH TURNIP. [NEW EXTRA EARLY he |OW fortieh, upon »ppeatidn, » Net oF. 
Al I abl to offer it Equally desirable a summer of winter From our experience with it fortwoseasons | pga, “RENDERSON'S 
this eae me pay as many of ae variety yield very large, as mane as 24] we think that it apes take the same place FIRST OF ALL.” such publ ations and  elub fag rates of vithe. 
older’s varieties are sold at. American Won washes being produced on a sii ao among turnips, that Egyptian variety 
Geris one of the earliest wrinkled peas in J The squashes are from 4 to 6 ix in diam- J does among the beet famiiyy that of bei A most valuable 
cultivation. of the fare quality. and exceed. eter, of a creamy white, and with a thin, J the earliest of all, We have seen whole fields for the market oF fog RATES OF ADVERTISING 
ingly productive, It is very compact and smooth shell. The flesh cooked is 4 “aweet of the Munich Turnip, that have been fit to it n, comparative . 
dwart tp pull at least two wecks belore any other ted ising shown I to PPR AGATE LANE. RACH INSERTION. 
om exceed. fre’ a varieay has bs peetiee Yan st Eady, (1.4 lines to the inch, 2@@ lines to the colymn.) 
ing to inches : taste & purplish 0 Ca ractacus, Ad oe Bust Notige 
in height. An tp, flesh |Carsciacus. sad , 3 nate No 
actual sketch py we / co Py sie 0c, 
of itas Rep fai ses Vite wi ie 
trial uads pe s 
is shown in cacellent pre a a py Fn 
btwn my a duire more than two pick= 
yous. Pkt. Se.4 | ings to clean off the cr 
Pkt. 154 Ox. 10¢.; | 1 h « 
Qt. 80 ote. 1-4 1b.80 } v : 
(Postpaid. ) . 


eonta 








rT of the above Novelties sent free by Mail on ee Te Somat or ONE PACKET of 
BACH of the COLLECTION OF “12 NEW AND A AILED 


VEGETABLES,” 
FOR $61.50. For other New and Fine VEGETABLES, FLOWERS and FRUITS, sce our Catalogue 
of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” sent free on ion. When possible please 
— remittances from this advertisement, ool « Order or Registered Letter, 
ugh small amounts miay be sent iu 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
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In this age of adul- 
teration there are few 
things more difficult 
to obtain of a pure 
quality than -soap. 
Unfortunately the 
mischief by inferior 
soaps is done before 
their dangerous nat- 
ure is discovered. 
The Ivory Soap is 
990% pure, so may 
be relied upon as en- 
tirely safe to use. 


MosT EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 


New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 
riving. 
-Suppeorg 097049 
pu o0u0]]90 





-X¥ [SUppAypuy ouvy 


Clydesdale Horses, Perchaven-Besmen 
Horses, Trotting-Bred Roadsters. 
Uolstein and Devon Cattle. 

Our Customers have the advantage of eur many 
ears’ | rience in breeding and importi 
coe 


ti rt ity 
different eas ies eats Garnet oF extent 





A 3 low rates of transpo 
talogues free. 
POWELL “BR 


OTHERS, 
pri jbo ‘0 Crawford Ceunty. Penn. 
Mention DEPENDENT. 





WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, econom! natu 
ral, end pertect faniak’ to hard wood ” 


BREINIG’S LerEeEe & SLATS PAINS 
Taiceed proaeoss ven tivo, gallons f-—Y of of ready nlx inte pala paint 
Send for sample card o! 

The sorcerer "Weed 1 Piaishing ~e 

GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 





EVERY LADY *tvamnes"s 


FASHION QUARTERLY. Eech number contains 1 
large pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art. 

50 Cents per Year. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STAMDARD 


SCALES.|" 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses : 
+ Nay York, and 














THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


[March 8, 1883. 














FSTERBROOK *"SEks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Wartet Cantos, N. * THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. _ 2% John f St., New York, 


QREDRICKS’ 
Krickerbow. Sani Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broaa 
Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 


urer necticut 
the best lead and-oll paifta. 








’; “ corner Ninth Street. 


PAINT YOUR HOOSES WITH MATIONAL MIXED PALF 


Mixed ready for iamotiote use and can be lied any one. (Nathan Hart, State 
Treas a Assoc’ istlon, eos 


‘In all my e 


over 90 years I find the nel Mined Paint the best. It covers better and 4-4 


mple Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
dressing 


tor estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent ~y by ad 


VATIONAL MIXED «ented co.. 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY ST.. N. ¥. 





THE NEW 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUEFEALO, IN. FY. 


HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 
Also Proprietors Clarendon Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y- 





E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for forty years. Warranted 
in every respect. Send for circular. 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 

29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORK; — BOSTON. 


Gorham Solid Silver. 


An experience of over fifty years in the manu- 
facture of Soum Strver Ware, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constant- 
ly increasing business afford, enable the Gonnam 
Company to stand Par-maonent sathis depart- 


ment of art industry. 
time, AD. POSS by 


every prominent dealer in the United States, and 
the trade mark has become as sure a 
guaranty for eto pure metal in this 
country as is STERLING the Hall Mark of 
England, 


GORHAM PLATED WARE. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more elegant 
and substantial character than the commoner 
grades will now find the Gornam Prats the 
most economical ware'made, The quality is fully 
maintained and the prices are much less than 
formerly, while the variety of design is larger. 


GORHAM M'F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


COLUMBIA 








BICYCLES, 
Thousands in daily use : doc- 
tors, ne, ae yieee, 


SS for elegantly te, Bead Soe 0. 
to 

pase wae POPE M’F’G CO., 

607 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


GROCERS, ATTENTION! 
RerTvan 


LrBRmRaL 8 FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 
The m Blue 











Send for 38 fo 
106 and i lew York. a 
EADS 
SMU sevens 
a y. 





THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 





RUBBER ean. 


Send for a Card of metured qual beautiful goons. 








My aeD MONTANA. 
PEE Toinrotm orceching Spring in the Great Nortuwastrhoul i not 


inf. themselves of the advan 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


by the 


settlement < that ous "s lands along its 
for the thw 
The N Pacific Haltrond 
which cannot be ex elled 
: Pisa ire 
° LA... 
eee 
U. e N MEN TSENG 
c are large and sure ; {wEOCK-HAISE NG 
Ess 0 PORTUNITIES, “Ta 
PAYING INVESTM 


lines ye > ita, Da ie ‘ 
wart eret 
else are 
and 
3 a successful or tion ; there are 
for 
of Dakota and Montana — a 
THEW FIELD FOR SETTLEMENT. 
the ore, a Ra! 


road has now in market 

The Nor thern Pacific Rana LANDS, which are 

ol ~ eg at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
men 

A and DAKOTA there are 4 
‘MINNESOT ond Dane -000,- 
MONTAN« there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
THE NO PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


EQUA 
For detailed pafeumintton on all points app*‘y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 


AJON LAND C0, 


EL 








San Diego, California. 











pete soem Re or 
All other fru 


Cee, 










) SECRETARY OM oe 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON. 
Sixth Ave and 20th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, . 
WILL ISSUE, ON OR ABOUT APRIL Ist, THEIR 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


The most complete book of its kind ever published, 
containing beautiful eugre thors mhed fashion plate and over 
1,500 bea 8, representing 


e ve ry 
latest ni 
L ADIne AND CHILDREN’S 
Suite and Cloaks, fine jfuslin and Cambric wear, Silks 
and Velvet, sekeeping, and Upholstery 


osiery, Gloves, Nn A Parasols, Jew 
elry, okey, Mane aid and Pare Clothing and Furnishings, 


This firm has acknowledged reputation for reli. 
—: care in filling oraare, nore superiority of 


ices lower than those of any other house, 


and for *taled Pealing, as pey exchange or refund mone 
r unsatisf ac’ 


CATALOGUE 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 
§27~ Please mention Paper. #2 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and pitsh Porcelain at Low 


Fine White French China Dinner “oe ee pjeces. $30 o 
© White French China Tea Se’ poe... ee 

French China Tea ae “yp eces. 8 $0 

Decorated bad China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 12 00 

vee Soe. ll pieces, $4.25; White. . - 8% 

glish Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... l4 00 


White 

Silver- pinted Dinner ves - 800 

ALSO ALL HOUS FURNISHING Goons. 
Illustrated Catalogue an np, Aaat ailed free 

application. Estimates tt - ual 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 
Orders securel iz packed and placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of charge. Bent tC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. : 


RTIST 


ND 


MATEUR 


in any section om | have ve boned of P — aed assortment 
PAINTING, DE AWIiEn an DECORATIVE 
MATERIALS 


by sending 9c. for 1888 price-list to 
N. E. Sw bhseee 


Artists’ Co! i 7 
1880 Givcdway. ‘New ork. 


ROSS, TURNER & CO., | 


189 to 195 Devonshire and 52 Arch Streets, 
Boston, 
Manufacturers of 
THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, 


TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
mech ae eee, 


= WALL PAPER 


We havea line of most beautiful Wall Papers, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng 
lish decorative artists. 

Wewill supply you all you need at bottom prices 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & 6O., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
124 and 126 West 33d Street, New York. 











Pails, Keg, oy 
Han es Chea, 

pa a 
Browns, ui b 
Color 


card 
‘or number gallons — i 
lon covers post, . ft.,2 com’ 





























3 SPiN co. 
as of sy ‘sale 
see; qrapectta aya your eared. 
now ‘ans, Tpooretine 
ion 2 modern an 
glish Copper Silver eaten, b 
Bg SA lg oy oy 
I French, Eneliah ry merican of Art 
cl int ewelry, Clocks, andle- 
sticks, Ink-stands, Jewel Boxes, Glove Boxes, Ash-Re- 
ceivers, Card-Receiv Fire-Irons, Teapots, 
Foresiaine, Card in Silver, Ivory and Sandal. 
wood. aquet-Hol etc. Engli ‘Clocks, 
ronom Wi ewelry, Music-Boxes, 
ore 8 es, Porce- 


eiataery: Bronges, and 


anaes aapooe, int i on, 
yes, Rospee 

To a, ote, my ig AK te 
thus, Bat Sake 


984 Fourth aa ig 
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